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PREFACE 


TO    THE    SECOND    EDITION. 


IN  order  to  illustrate  in  a  clearer  manner  some  incidental 
points,  which  are  connected  with  my  main  question,  a  few 
corrections  and  many  additions  have,  since  the  first  pub- 
lication of  this  Essay,  appeared  necessary.  Of  this  kind 
the  reader  will  find,  in  the  following  pages,  some  farther 
observations  on  the  harmony  and  verse  of  our  own  lan- 
guage ;  on  certain  peculiarities  in  the  origination  of  the 
Roman;  and  on  the  long  continued  purity  of  the  Greek. 
Particularly  the  ratio  of  the  falling  times  in  the  doctrine 
of  accents,  as  they  differ  in  the  Roman  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, and  the  distinction  between  the  accentual  and 
metrical  arsis,  the  confusion  of  which  hath  frequently 
perplexed  this  subject,  and  which  I  did  not  sufficiently 
point  out,  are  here  more  accurately  stated.  Many  posi- 
tive proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  our  present  Greek  ac- 
centuation, from  the  ancient  grammarians,  are  likewise 
now  added :  which,  although  more  easily  produced  than 
those  general  proofs  of  presumption  and  inference  before 
alleged,  and  in  themselves,  and  their  own  nature,  less 
cogent  (because  they  are  often  confined  to  single  words, 
whereas  the  general  proofs  of  induction  extend  to  the 
system  of  a  whole  language),  are  yet  to  some  readers 
more  persuasive,  and  are  therefore  not  here  omitted. 
My  particular  acknowledgments  are  on  this  occasion 
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due  to  Dr.  Taylor  and  Mr.  Markland,  for  what  they  have 
kindly  communicated  to  me  for  my  use  in  this  edition : 
to  the  former,  for  directing  me  to  some  passages  in  an- 
cient authors  relating  to  my  question,  which  had  not 
occurred  to  me  in  the  course  of  my  own  reading ;  to  the 
latter,  for  confirming  my  opinion  by  the  authority  of  his 
own  general  sentiments  on  the  same  subject,  and  for  his 
correction  and  illustration  of  several  passages  in  the 
Elegy  of  Musurus :  to  both,  for  their  favourable  conde- 
scension in  shewing  an  attention  to  my  imperfect  endea- 
vours towards  explaining  a  part  of  those  languages  of 
which  they  are  the  great  and  perfect  masters. 
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HISTORY  AND  STATE  OF  THE  CONTROVERSY  CON- 
CERNING  THE  GREEK  ACCENTUAL  MARKS. 


I  AM  not  able  to  discover  that  the  faithfulness  and  pro- 
priety of  the  Greek  accentual  marks  was  ever  much 
doubted  before  the  time  of  Isaac  Vossius.  The  dispute 
between  Mr.  Cheke,  the  famous  Greek  professor  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  his  opponents,  about  the  middle  of  the  six-» 
teenth  century,  turned  upon  examining  and  determining 
the  sound  of  the  Greek  letters,  taken  singly ;  not  on  the 
sound  of  syllables,  considered  relatively*  to  each  other 
in  their  combined  modulation,  which  is  the  subject  be- 
fore us  at  present,  and  very  distinct  therefore  from  that 
which  was  then  discussed  with  so  much  spirit,  genius, 
and  learning,  by  Bishop  Gardiner  and  Mr.  Cheke.  Ac- 
cents had  no  share  in  this  dispute.  That  laborious  and 
ingenious  reformer  of  the  Greek  pronunciation  left  the 
marks  as  he  found  them,  looking  on  them  as  the  genuine 
signs  of  the  ancient  tones,  and  as  authentic  remains  of 
antiquity.     But  about  ninety  years  ago  an  opinion  was 

*  Thus    Lipsias   distinguishes   be-  frustra  elementa  mild  recte  efferas,  nid 

tween  pronuntiatio  elemenniris  and  ac-  ei   iis  efficere  possis  junctim  icces.     At 

centualis  (de  rect.  pronant.  ling.  lect.  has  twn  potes,  une  justo  legitimoque  ac- 

c.  4.)  Elementaris  ilia  qui  siifficiat? —  centu.  c.  17. 
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started  by  the  younger  *  Vossius,  among  others  equally 
whimsical,  in  his  book  de  cantu  Poematum  et  viribus 
Rhythni,  concerning  the  impropriety  and  barbarism  of 
the  marks.  This  hypothesis,  though  hastily  and  incon- 
siderately formed,  yet  coming  from  a  man  of  genius, 
and  falling  in  with  the  prejudices  of  many  northern  ears, 
was  favourably  received  by  several  of  the  learned,  par- 
ticularly in  Holland  andt  Germany.  And  being  further 
explained,  and  enforced  in  a  particular  treatise,  a  few 
years  after,  by  %  Henr.  Christianus  Henninius,  it  hath 
since  that  time  much  prevailed  in  other  parts  of  Eu- 
rope :  and  produced  lately  two  other  treatises,  writ- 
ten with  the  same  view,  the  one  by  Mirtisbus  Sarpedo- 
nius,  published  at  Rome  in  1750,  the  other  a  few  years 


*  He  was  not  a  man  from  whom  any 
thing  accurate  was  to  be  expected, 
novelty  being  bis  great  object,  as  truth 
was  his  father  Gerard's.  His  charac- 
is  well  drawn  by  Dr.  Thirlby  in  Dedi- 
cat.  ad  Just.  Martyr  :  Erant  in  Vossio 
mult/f  liters,  ingenium  eicellens,  judi- 
cium etium,  si  non  maximum,  at  tantum 
quantum  ei  satis  superquefuit :  qui,  ma 
omnia  me  fallunt,  quid  in  quavis  re  ve- 
rum  essst,  leaker  curavit  perspicere.  Sa- 
tis habuit  nova,  devia,  mirabilia,  in  cri- 
tica,  in  philosophia,  in  theologia  quarere 
et  excogitare:  vera  anne  falsa  essent,  id 
vero  aids  exquirendum  reliquit,  qui  sua 
isthuc  interest  existimarent. 

t  "  Id  quoque  Henninius  et  Major 
eOecerunt,  ut  multi  eruditorum,  wa- 
xime  in  Saxonia  inferiore,  accentus  in 
scriplis  suis  omittant.''  J  oh.  Simon  in 
Introduct.  Grammatico-Critica  in  Ling. 
Gracam ,  sect.  ii.   . 

♦  He  published  it  under  the  title  of 
ΈλλτΜΓμΙ;  Όρζχϊίς.  Traject.  ad  Rhen. 
Ann.  1684.  A  treatise  on  the  same 
subject  was  written  in  support  of  Hen- 
ninius' doctrine  by  Job.  Dan.  Major, 
PiolV-^or  Kilonicnsis,  in  F.pistola  de 
μπκμι    Gritct    Misoi.il-,    Λ'•.       An- 


other defence  of  Henninius  was  drawn 
up  by-  C.  G.  Hoffmannus  in  Comment. 
de  lingua  Grace  modulatione  sine  ac• 
centibus.  But  the  arguments  of  these 
two  authors  being  drawn  from  the  omis- 
sion of  accentual  marks  on  coins,  and 
other  inscribed  monuments  of  anti- 
quity, amount  to  nothing.  It  is  well 
known  that,  for  several  centuries, 
none  but  capital  letters  were  used  in 
public  monuments  and  records,  and 
MSS.in  general:  and  with  capitals  these 
marks  could  not  well  be  joined.  But 
even  if  they  could,  those  who  dispute 
the  existence  of  old  accents  from  the 
non-appearance  of  their  marks,  may, 
with  as  good  reason,  question  the  exis- 
tence of  ancient  quantity  ;  for  the 
marks  of  that  do  not  appear  either  in 
old  or  modern  writings.  Some  other 
authors  of  inferior  note  and  conse- 
quence have  written  against  our  ac- 
cents :  Drusius,  de  recta  lectioue  lin- 
gua: S.  c.  4.  Job.  Heyliusin  Dissert,  de 
Acceutibus  Gruc.  Herm.  Hardlius  in 
Studioso  Greco,  p.  1 16,  seq.  Hodertcu 
in  Mil  induct,  ad  scient.  Phiiolag.  p. 
1  .    '. 
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after  by  Dr.  G.  at  London ;  who  seems  to  think  he  hath 
put  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  project  of  Vossius,  and 
completed  the  judicious  work  of  subverting  the  Greek 
marks  of  accentuation. 

This  opinion  appears  to  spread  daily,  and  to  have 
already  operated  so  far,  as  to  induce  the  present  edi- 
tors of  Greek  in  a  great  University  to  join  openly  in 
this  declaration  against  the  marks,  by  discarding  them 
entirely  from  some  of  their  printed  copies.  This  inno- 
vation in  the  manner  of  printing  Greek,  lately  seen  in 
some  Oxford  *  editions,  and  expected  in  others,  led 
me  to  consider  with  myself  the  reasons  of  this  alter- 
ation. The  novelty  of  the  thing,  though  agreeable  to 
my  own  sentiments  at  that  time,  yet  engaged  my  par- 
ticular notice,  and  drew  me  insensibly  to  examine 
with  more  care,  than  I  had  ever  done  before,  the  na- 
ture and  use  of  these  marks,  and  the  motives  for  this 
suppression  of  them;  not  without  some  hopes,  that 
such  an  inquiry,  if  conducted  with  caution  and  diligence, 
might  perhaps  in  the  end  repay  the  trouble  of  it,  by 
affording  me  the  satisfaction  of  finding  out  those  rea- 
sons, which  determined  the  University  editors  to  this  new 
method ;  and  of  confirming  likewise  my  own  pre-con- 
ceived  opinion  concerning  them,  as  well  by  my  own 
rational  conviction,  as  by  the  authority  of  an  academical 
press.  With  this  view,  I  began  to  consider  with  all  the 
accuracy  and  attention  of  which  I  was  capable,  the  sub- 
ject of  accent  and  quantity ;  examining  first  their  general 
nature,  and  then  their  particular  use  in  the  pronunciation 
of  those  languages  with  which  I  was  most  acquainted. 
This  I  did,  with  many  old  prejudices,  on  my  first  en- 

*  It  has  been  said  that  these  edi-  And  in  that  book  the  marks  of  accent 

tions  are  to  be  considered  as   coming  are  omitted.  Whether,  therefore,  there 

from  private  persons,  not  from  the  Uni-  was  any  intention,  or  not,  of  recom- 

versity.     However   this  may  be,  it  is  mending  such    an    omission,   it  does 

certain    that  a  book  of  verses,  pub-  and  will  appear  to    every  indifferent 

lished  and  presented  to  his  Majesty  by  stranger,  that  it   is  at   least  counte- 

the  University  as  a  body,  must  be  un-  nanced  by  this  mode  of  printing  used 

derstood  as  theirs  in  a  peculiar  sense,  by  them  on  so  public  an  occasion. 
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gaging  in  the  inquiry  against  accent  and  its  marks,  as 
inconsistent  with  genuine  quantity,  which  undoubtedly 
is  to  be  duly  observed  ;*  and  which  many  persons  have 
been  taught  to  consider  as  the  only  thing  to  be  regarded 
in  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin.  But  notwith- 
standing these  prepossessions,  and  some  secret  wishes 
that  I  might  upon  examination  find  my  old  notions  to  be 
right ;  the  result  of  my  research  was  very  different  from 
what  I  expected,  and  gave  a  determination  to  my  opinion 
contrary  to  my  former  sentiments,  and  even  to  my  hopes; 
leaving  me  to  the  disagreeable  conviction  of  having  been 
for  several  years  in  a  mistake,  and  having  often  too  in- 
considerately asserted,  upon  weak  and  treacherous  au- 
thority, what  I  now  find  to  be  erroneous. 

It  soon  appeared  to  me,  on  reading  what  some  others 
had  written  on  this  subject,  that  it  had  been  much 
puzzled,  as  many  other  points  have  in  like  manner  been, 
by  the  use  of  undefined  terms  in  an  indeterminate  vague 
sense.  The  word  accent  I  have  found  used  by  the  same 
writer  in  four  very  wide  and  different  senses ;  expressing 
sometimes  elevation,  sometimes  prolongation  of  sound, 
sometimes  a  stress  of  voice  compounded  of  the  other 
two,  and  sometimes  the  artificial  accentual  mark.  In 
this  case,  whether  several  distinct  ideas  are  confounded 
in  the  writer's  mind,  or  whether  he  only  uses  the  same 
word  as  applicable  to  them  all,  though  distinct ;  the 
consequence  is  the  same  to  the  reader,  who  is  often  led 
by  this  into  great  perplexity.  This  ambiguity  of  terms 
I  determined  carefully  to  guard  against,  as  well  on  ac- 
count of  convenience  to  myself  in  the  course  of  my  in- 
quiry, as  of  perspicuity  to  the  reader. 

As  the  true  nature  of  the  acute  accent  (which  by  way 

*  Some  writers,  who  have  occasion-  elusive  of  accents  :  which  are  still  con- 

mlly  mentioned  the  Greek  accents,  as  tinued  in  all  the  printed  copies  used  in 

Mr.    Dawes,    Mr.  Gilbert  West,   and  that  school.     The   rules  likewise  for 

others,  have  commended  the  Eton  me-  accenting  are  retained  in  the  grammar», 

thod  of  teaching  Greek,  for  prescribing  and  the  observation  of  them  always  re- 

the  strictest  regard  to  quantity:  which  commended, 
is  indeed  true,  bul  not  in  a  manner  ex- 
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of  eminence  is  often  called  the  accent)  had  never,  that  I 
could  find,  in  this  controversy  been  satisfactorily  stated, 
it  seemed  a  proper  and  necessary  part  of  this  disquisi- 
tion to  explain  its  true  power.  Without  such  an  expla- 
nation, how  its  consistency  or  inconsistency  with  quan- 
tity could  ever  be  determined,  I  cannot  see.  For  how 
can  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  any  two  things  be 
ascertained,  while  one  of  them  is  unknown  ?  And  yet 
in  this  dispute  the  nature  and  essence  of  the  acute  seems 
to  have  been  not  only  unknown,  but  entirely  overlooked 
and  disregarded.  The  want  of  this  explication  makes 
Mr.  Wetstein's  defence  of  the  Greek  accents  so  defec- 
tive.* This  person,  who  was  professor  of  Greek  at 
Basil,  published  a  small  dissertation,  in  which,  with 
much  learning  and  good  reasoning,  as  far  as  his  argu- 
ment went,  he  answered  Henninius.  But  it  could  not 
be  in  general  satisfactory,  as  it  clears  not  any  difficulty 
with  which  the  Greek  accent  to  many  northern  readers 
seems  to  be  embarrassed.  In  the  question  he  f  argues 
from  books  only;  he  appeals  not  to  sense,  nor  endea- 
vours to  reconcile  the  Greek  acute,  according  to  its 
position  in  our  modern  copies,  to  the  nature  of  human 
sound,  depending  as  it  does  on  our  organs  of  speech 
and  hearing.  And  till  the  way  could  be  opened  for  the 
admission  of  the  acute  on  the  general  principles  of 
sound,  the  futile  objections  of  Henninius  were  likely 
to  be  more  forcible  with  most  of  his  readers,  than 
the  severest  reasoning  of  Mr.  Wetstein,  built  on  the 
testimony  of  authors.     Henninius  had  the   advantage 

*  His,  however,  is  far  better  than  ten  or  promised  by  him  in  answer,  to 

that  of  Franc.  Woergerus  in  Biblioth.  Henninius  :  but  of  this  I  can  gain  no 

Lubec.  vol.  vii.  p.  414.  seq.  who  wrote  intelligence. 

chiefly  in   answer  to  Major  :  or  that  of  t  Mr.  Wetstein  had  not  a  clear  idea 

Wedelius  in  Eiercit.  Medico-Philolog.  of  accent,  as  distinct  from  quantity.  In 

Cent.  II.    Dec.  2.  or  of  Stockius  in  many  parts  of  his  dissertation  he  con- 

Literatore  Gtceco,  p.  21.    The  anony-  founds  them  (p.  66,  &c.)  and  puzzles, 

mons  author  of  a  short  piece  on  this  himself  exceedingly  by  referring    acr 

sabject  in  "  the   present  State  of  the  cent  to  metre.     This  involves  him  it} 

Republicof  Letters,  Ann.  1728." speaks  great  difficulties,  p.  131,  132,  kc. 
of  a  treatise  of  Jos.  Barnes,  either  writ- 
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of  addressing  his  arguments  to  the  gross  sense  and  ver- 
nacular practice  of  his  followers ;  who,  by  a  partial 
way  of  thinking  (into  which  even  scholars  are  too  apt  to 
fall),  judged  of  all  possible  pronunciation  by  their  own, 
and  had  no  idea  of  the  harmonious  flexibility  of  a  Gre- 
cian voice,  while  they  referred  all  vocal  utterance  to  the 
rigid  and  untuneable  nature  of  their  own. 

Some  others,  who  have  written  on  this  subject,  give 
us  no  opinion  whatever  of  their  own  concerning  the 
acute.  They  argue  often,  as  if  they  thought  it  partook 
of  the  nature  of  a  long  quantity,  and  yet  are  ashamed  to 
own  it.  Dr.  G.  I  must  acknowledge,  does  speak  out, 
and  by  the  account  he  gives  of  it,  plainly  shews  that  he 
looks  on  its  real  power  as  little  differing  from  that  of 
a  long  time.  To  whom  therefore  an  answer  is  more 
readily  and  easily  given. 

Quinctilian  very  justly  observes,  "  that  mere  litera- 
ture without  a  knowledge  of  sounds  will  not  enable  a 
man  to  treat  properly  of  metre  and  rhythm."*  And  ac- 
cordingly our  present  subject,  which  turns  on  the  qua- 
lity and  measures  of  sounds,  doth  certainly  as  much  fall 
under  the  judgment  of  sense,  as  of  mere  erudition. 
But  although  it  is  undoubtedly  in  its  nature  scientific 
as  well  as  literary,  it  has  hitherto  been  little  considered 
as  such.  Many  persons  in  discussing  it,  talk  very 
learnedly  of  the  late  introduction  of  accents  (by  which 
can  be  meant  only  the  accentual  marks),  settle  the  dates 
of  the  oldest  manuscripts,  observe  in  some  of  them  the 
omission  of  these  marks,  and  then  call  them  the  barba- 


*  "Turn  nee  citra  Musicen  Gramma-  or  explication  of  those  terms,  which 

tice    potest   esse  perfecta,  cum  ei  de  grammarians  have  borrowed  from  them 

r'uythmis  metrisque  dicendum  sit."  lib.  end  used  on  this  subject.    And  the  e\- 

i.  c.  4.     I  wish  1  had   that  knowledge  planation  of  those  terms  I  found  there 

of  music, which  Quinctilian  seems  here  so  distinct  and  clear,  thatl  could  have 

to  require.     I  have  however  without  it  no  doubt  of  the  true  meaning  of  <ρθίγ- 

done  every  thing  that  was  in  my  power,  γος,  -rovs;,  tsVi,-,  χςίνίς,  ίππαβ-ις,  άνιης, 

towards  securing  myself  from  error  in  ϊττιτίί-.ομαι,  ietuifju,  5*i;,  ίξιίτηί,  βαξυτη;, 

t lit -^    qoeetion,    bj   drawing    from    tin•  $ι~?τ*μζ,  C\c. 
ancient  w  ritera   «n   music   a  deliniliuii 
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rous  characters  of  an  ignorant  and  illiterate  age ;  by  a 
blunder  of  their  own  mistaking  the  power  and  true  use 
of  these  signs,  and  then  in  a  decisive  manner  pronounc- 
ing them  repugnant  to  metre,  rhythm,  and  all  true  har- 
mony.    And  all  this  they  conclude  without  attending  in 
the  least  to  the  deductions  of  sense  and  reason,  or  con- 
sidering that,  as  vocal  sounds  are  formed  by  organs  of 
speech  which  are  essential  and  immutable  parts  of  our 
nature,  they  must  have  been  in  all  ages  substantially  and 
formally  the  same,  though  variously  modified  in  their 
application  :  and  that  if  height  and  length  are  different 
and  distinct  qualities  of  human  sound  at  present,  they 
must  have  been  so  in  the  time  of  Homer  or  Aristotle. 
I  have  therefore  drawn  an  argument  from  the  nature  of 
speech  itself,  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  ancient  tones 
distinct  from  quantity. 

Such  an  argument,  deduced  from  the  nature  and  ne- 
cessity of  the  human  voice  itself,  is  not  likely  (I  am  well 
aware),  to  have  much  weight  with  many  of  my  oppo- 
nents, who,  without  a  just  discernment  of  ear,  have 
knowledge  enough  of  Greek  to  understand  its  common 
quantity  and  metre,  and,  under  the  influence  of  many 
old  prejudices,  will  listen  to  nothing  in  this  case,  but  to 
testimonies  of  antiquity,  and  learned  authority.  I  have 
therefore  not  only  considered  accent  as  founded  in  na- 
ture, but  proceeded  to  argue  with  them  on  their  own 
principles.  The  decision  then  of  the  question  with  them 
turns  merely  on  matter  of  fact ;  first,  "  whether  the  an- 
cients did,  in  their  general  pronunciation,  regularly  use 
certain  tones  on  certain  syllables,  very  distinct  from, 
though  consistent  with,  quantity"'  (for  quantity  we  are 
sure  they  did  strictly  observe),  and  then  "  whether  the 
accentual  virgulce,  as  they  are  now  settled  in  Greek  books, 
do  faithfully  mark  those  tones :  whether  the  sounds,  of 
which  they  are  the  signs,  were  given  to  those  syllables, 
over  which  we  now  see  the  signs  placed." 

In  regard  to  the  former  of  these  points,  it  being  con- 
sidered as  a  fact  of  antiquity,  and  the  ancients  them- 
selves t?eing  therefore  the  proper  evidence  of  it,  I  care- 
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fully  consulted  those  authors,  who  are  acknowledged  to 
be  men  of  the  greatest  sagacity  and  accuracy  in  philo- 
logical subjects ;  I  mean  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
among  the  Greeks,  and  Quinctilian  among  the  Romans. 
From  them  I  soon  learned,  that  their  countrymen  indis- 
putably used  regular  tones  or  accents  in  ordinary  pro- 
nunciation, notwithstanding  it  has  often  been  affirmed, 
they  were  only  of  a  musical  nature.  In  Dionysius  there 
occurred  not  only  express  accounts  of  high  and  low 
tones  regularly  assigned  to  certain  syllables ;  but,  what 
is  more,  the  very  degree  of  elevation  and  depression,  to 
which  tones  were  carried  in  ordinary  and  oratorical 
speaking,  most  exactly  ascertained. 

As  to  the  second  point,  concerning  the  virgulce ;  as 
they  are  acknowledged  not  to  have  been  known  to  the 
ancients,  till  two  hundred  years  before  Christ,  the  only 
lights  that  could  in  this  case  be  expected  from  them, 
were  some  inferences  to  be  collected  from  their  accounts 
of  tones  in  general,  by  which  we  might  on  presumption 
judge  of  the  conformity  or  disagreement  of  the  present 
marks  with  them.    And  here  much  could  not  be  gathered 
from  Dionysius,  though  he  lived  after  the  introduction 
of  the  marks,  except  the  assurance,  that  some  passages 
frequently  cited  from  him  to  disprove  their  propriety, 
had  been  either  misunderstood,  or  wilfully  misrepre- 
sented, and  did  in  effect  conclude  nothing  against  the 
ancient  tones  themselves,  or  the  faithfulness  of  their 
present  signs  and  characters,  but   on  the   other  hand 
strongly  asserted  the  former,  and  much  favoured  the  lat- 
ter.    But  from  Quinctilian  I  received  much  greater  in- 
formation, and  indeed  the  fullest  satisfaction:  who,  by 
his  very  explicit  account  of  the  Roman  accents ;  of  the 
conformity  of  his  own  language  with  a  particular  dia- 
lect of  the  Greeks  ;  of  the  general  difference  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  Latin  tones,  and  those   of  the  other 
Greeks,  in  point  of  regularity  and  uniformity ;  easily 
suggested  to  me  such  deductions,  as  tended  greatly  (so 
far  as  presumptive  proof  can  go)  to  vindicate  our  pre- 
sent system  of  accentual  marks,  and  convince  me  of  the 
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errors  of  many,  who  have  carelessly  treated  this  subject, 
not  excepting  *  Vossius  himself.  It  moreover  appeared, 
on  farther  inquiry,  that  what  could  be  proved  by  in- 
ference from  Quinctilian,  was  confirmed  in  several  in- 
stances by  the  positive  assertions  of  the  oldest  and  best 
Greek  grammarians ;  those  very  writers,  to  whose  au- 
thority in  this  point  an  appeal  is  frequently  made  by  my 
opponents  themselves. 

I  am  not  ignorant,  that  to  many  persons  this  subject 
will  appear  more  trifling  than  curious,  and  rather  to  ad- 
mit than  deserve  a  dispute.  But  if  the  greatest  philo- 
sopher of  Greece,  and  orator  and  statesman  of  Rome, 
thought  a  nice  examination  of  syllabic  numbers  not 
unworthy  their  peculiar  attention ;  if  Messala  f  could 
condescend  to  write  a  whole  book  on  the  powers  of  sin- 
gle letters ;  if  Juba  X  could  write  on  metre,  and  even 
J.  Caesar  publish  a  treatise  de  Analogia  ;  if  the  great 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  Stephen  Gardiner,  could,  con- 
sistently with  his  high  character  and  dignity,  engage  in 
a  like  controversy  with  an  University  professor  ;  a  sub- 
ject of  this  kind  cannot  certainly  be  considered  as  be- 
neath the  regard  of  any  ordinary  scholar,  who  ought 
not  to  look  upon  any  thing  connected  with  literature  as 
foreign  to  his  own  studies;  especially  of  one,  whose 
profession  and  situation  in  a  place  of  public  instruction 
makes  some  degree  of  accuracy,  in  any  point  relating  to 
the  purity  of  the  learned  languages,  at  least  excusable, 
if  not  requisite.  "  Sed  haec  quoque  vereor  ne  modum 
tarn  parvae  quaestionis  excesserint.  Non  vero  obstant 
hae  disciplinae  per  illas  euntibus,  sed  circa  illas  haeren- 
tibus." 


*  That  part  of  his  book,  which  re-  t  Quincf.  lib.  i.  c.  7. 

lates  to  the  Greek  accents,  is  from  p.  %  His  eighth  book  is  cited  by  Pris 

15  to  p.  31.      A  large   extract  from  cian,  p.  1322.  and  his  fourth  by  Rufi- 

thence  is  published  by  Henninius,  at  nas,  p.  2711.     In   quoting,  for  the  fa  - 

the  end  of  his  own  'ΐλλννιιτμος  Όξ$.  tare,  the  old  Latin  grammarians,  I  shall 

And  to  the  pagesofit,  as  printed  there,  refer,  as  I  do  here,  to  that  edition  of 

I   shall  refer,  whenever  I  shall  have  them  which  Putschius  gave, 
occasion  to  cite  Vossius. 
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But  whatever  judgment  the  public  may  form  of  these 
my  humble  labours,  I  cannot  lose  the  secret  satisfaction 
of  having  honestly  endeavoured,  in  opposition  to  a 
spreading  opinion,  to  vindicate  from  the  imputation  of 
ignorance,  absurdity,  and  barbarism,  the  characters  of 
those  learned  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire,  to  whom  Eu- 
rope is  greatly  indebted  for  much  of  that  sound  know- 
ledge it  now  has :  whose  exile  and  misfortunes  are  to  be 
pitied,  whose  abilities  and  genius  to  be  honoured,  whose 
industry  to  be  respected,  whose  labours  to  be  thankfully 
received,  and  of  whom  every  true  lover  of  Greek  learn- 
ing should  with  pleasure  and  gratitude  acknowledge 
himself  a  follower,  and  admirer. 

JE  tenebris  tantis  tarn  clarum  extollere  lumen 
Qui  primi  potuistis,  et  liuic  qffulgere  terree, 
Ismario  prqfugas  ducentes  litore  Musas, 
Vos  sequor,  ο  Graice  gentis  decora,  inque  verendis 
Fixa  pedum  pono  pressis  vestigia  signis. 

Modern  scholars  are  certainly  very  glad  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  the  labours  of  these  great  men,  though  at  the 
same  time  they  depreciate  and  vilify  their  characters : 
they  themselves  disturbing  and  corrupting  the  stream  of 
Greek  literature,  and  then  imputing  this  foulness  to  that 
channel,  through  which  it  continued  to  flow  with  its  ori- 
ginal purity. 

On  this  head  I  beg  leave  of  that  right  honourable  and 
learned  person,  under  the  protection  of  whose  name 
this  Essay  hath  ventured  publicly  to  contradict  many 
received  opinions,  to  transcribe  a  sensible  and  spirited 
passage  from  a  letter,  with  which  he  honoured  me  on  the 
subject : — "  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  that  contrivance  of 
accentuation ;  and  look  upon  it  as  a  remarkable  inven- 
tion, framed  by  the  most  ingenious  people  that  ever  ap- 
peared in  the  world,  for  adorning  their  language  to  the 
utmost  degree  of  refinement ;  and  for  settling,  as  far  as 
human  wit  and  wisdom  can  fix,  a  lasting  standard  of 
tone  for  pronouncing  every  word,  and  almost  every  syl- 
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lable  in  it.  I  am  a  friend  to  the  cause,  and  think  an 
advocate  wanting;  since  that,  which  calls  itself  the 
learned  world,  is  much  inclined  to  blot  out  this  ancient 
character  from  the  book  of  learning,  and  had  rather  lose 
it  entirely,  than  be  at  the  pains  of  understanding  it  at 
all.  For  my  part,  I  am  for  preserving  what  we  have 
got ;  and  do  not  think  the  inventive  talents  are  so  re- 
dundant at  present,  as  to  render  the  diminution  of  the 
present  stock  of  human  knowledge  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference." 

The  reader  is  indebted  to  my  good  friend  Dr.  Barnard 
for  a  very  judicious  remark  in  the  101st  page  of  this 
treatise,  concerning  the  improbability  of  Aristophanes' 
marks  referring  to  quantity ;  which  he  with  his  usual 
quickness  of  discernment  readily  suggested  to  me,  when 
I  was  opening  to  him  my  thoughts  on  the  historical  part 
of  this  subject. 

On  the  whole ;  if  I  have  detected  a  single  error,  have 
unravelled  a  single  perplexity,  and  thrown  the  least 
light  on  a  subject,  that  has  been  hitherto  much  obscured, 
I  cannot  think  my  pains  misemployed.  For  I  have  no 
reason  to  set  such  a  value  on  my  labour,  as  not  to  think 
it  amply  repaid,  if  it  be  so  successful  as  to  illustrate  any 
one  truth.  "  Nee  obsit,  quod  sit  in  tenui  labor :  neque 
enim  nisi  ex  minimis  fiunt  magna.  Et  ex  judicii  con- 
suetudine  in  rebus  minutis  adhibita,  pendet  saepissime 
etiam  in  maximis  vera  atque  accurata  scientia." 


Eton,  Dec.  1761. 
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the  reader,  have  been  marked  throughout  the  present  one. 
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ACCENT   AND    QUANTITY. 


CHAP.  I. 

On  accent  and  quantity  in  general,  their  difference  marked,  their  natural  de- 
pendence on  each  other,  their  necessary  connexion  and  consistency.  Em- 
phasis, spirit,  or  aspiration  distinguished  from  accent.  Oratorial  accent  dif- 
ferent from  syllabic. 

When  the  distinct  natures  and  principles  of  those 
things,  which  are  the  subject  of  any  controversy,  are 
clearly  defined  and  explained,  and  the  question  is  by 
that  means  at  first  properly  stated,  the  dispute  is  at 
once  half  determined.  The  want  of  this  precision,  at 
first  setting  out,  has  drawn  many  inquiries  to  an  unne- 
cessary length,  and  unsatisfactory  conclusion.  This 
consequence  of  discussing  a  point  without  ascertaining 
the  terms  of  it  at  first,  and  keeping  them  distinct  after- 
wards, I  will  endeavour  to  avoid :  and  accordingly,  be- 
fore we  consider  the  "application  of  the  voice,  in  the  for- 
mation and  modulation  of  syllables,  to  any  particular 
language,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  its  power,  and 
use  in  general. 

§.  First,  then,  It  is  evident  that  nature  hath  given  it  a 
variety  of  tones,  that  gradually  rise  or  fall  above  or  be- 
low each  other :  this  is  the  first  and  grand  division  of 
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sounds  into  high  and  low.  In  singing  many  of  these  are 
used  ;  in  common  discourse  and  reading,  fewer. 

This  perfectly  agrees  with  what  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnatsus  observes  on  the  difference  between  music  and 
ordinary  speech :  which  is  said  by  him  to  consist,  not 
in  the  quality,  but  number  only  of  tones.*  And,  indeed, 
if  the  reider  in  attending  to  this  subject  will  but  con- 
sider the  tones  of  his  voice  as  like  a  few  notes  of  an  or- 
gan or  flute,  he  will,  I  am  persuaded,  be  thereby  ena- 
bled to  form  much  clearer  conceptions,  and  a  much  bet- 
ter judgment  on  the  whole. 

§.  Secondly,  It  is  evident,  likewise,  that  the  human 


*  Και  olx  αλλοτξία.  γ.ίγ^τ,μαι  τοϊ  πξίγ- 
/χατος  itxw*  (iWJDM  γάξ  τις  r,v  jtal  h  των 
πολιτικών  λόγων  ίπισ-τήμη,  τω  Π02ί2*"ί 
$ιαλλάττον?α  τΐ,ς  Ιν  ωδαΐς  και  οξγάνοις, 
ο£χϊ  τω  ΠΟΙΏ~ι  (ττερί  συνθατ.  cap.  11.) 
A  learned  author,  who  in  a  late  treatise 
Lath  maintained  a  system  opposite  to 
that,  which  I  shall  propose  to  the  reader 
in  the  following  pages,  hath  explained 
this  passage  of  Dionysius  in  a  different 
manner,  on  the  supposition  that  he  is 
not  in  this  place  comparing  music  with 
oratory  or  common  discourse,  but  poe- 
try wilh  prose.  The  context  clearly 
enough  points  out  the  former  sense. 
But  even  without  the  context  it  may  be 
evidently  seen  that  music  is  meant  by 
Dionysius.  Not  that  I  am  led  to  this 
explanation  by  the  word  μαυτοΑ,  which 
I  know  is  used  in  a  very  open  sense, 
relating  to  every  thing  that  has  rhythm, 
but  by  τις  \v  ωδαΤς  και  Ιργίνοις.  which 
■words  express  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  as  perspicuously  and  directly 
as  any  terms  can  do,  which  the  Greek 
language  affords.  πίτος  here  hath  the 
sense,  not  of  quautus,  but  of  quotus, 
i.  e.  expresses  number,  or  arithmetical 
ruantity  ;  thai  quantity,  which  (in  the 
words  of  H.  Stephens)  Dialectic!  dis- 
cretam  appellant.  The  word  wos-aJ  in 
tbe  passage  before  us,  is,  1  find,  trans- 


lated by  the  Latin  interpreter  quanti- 
tate;  but  that  I  believe  was  owing  to 
the  poverty  of  the  Roman  language, 
not  having  a  substantive  quotitas  be- 
longing to  quotus,  as  it  has  quantitas  to 
quantus.  The  Greek  word  πόσ-ος  cer- 
tainly signifies  quantity  and  number 
too  :  which  tbe  reader  may  see  con- 
firmed by  passages  from  the  best  Greek 
writers  in  H.  Stephen's  Tbes.  ling. 
Graec.  in  the  word  π'.σ-νς,  which  "  ex- 
ponilur  etiam  quotus'  with  its  deriva- 
tives: as  ΐίϊο-στ,μα.γ  signifies  not  how 
long  a  day,  but  how  many  days:  and 
many  more  instances  there  are  to  the 
same  purpose.  I  have  therefore  the 
greatest  reason  to  think,  as  well  from 
the  words  themselves,  as  from  the  con- 
text, that  Dionysius  means  in  this  sen- 
tence to  say,  "  that  oratorical  or  com- 
mon discourse  differs  from  music  not 
in  tbe  quality,  but  number  only  of 
sounds."  A  person  may  speak  with 
grace  and  harmony,  and  perhaps  not 
exceed,  all  the  time,  the  compass  of 
four  or  five  notes;  while  a  strain  or 
air  in  music  may  lake  in  the  compass 
of  twelve,  or  fourteen,  or  more.  Dio- 
nysius in  a  few  lines  immediately  fol- 
lowing this  passage  fixes  the  number 
of  them  used  in  common  speech  at  five, 
if  ΐγγιο~τα. 
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Voice,  like  every  wind  instrument,  has  a  power  of  short- 
ening or  lengthening  any  of  those  sounds  it  utters. 

1 .  On  the  former  division  of  these  sounds  is  founded 
what  grammarians  have  called  accent,  relating  merely 
to  the  particular  elevation  or  depression  of  them  on  cer- 
tain syllables  :  the  marks  *  of  which  are  [  ]  for  the  ele- 
vation; [']  for  the  depression  ;  and  ["  orA  ]  for  the  ele- 
vation and  depression  joined  together  on  the  same  syl- 
lable, forming  what  is  called  a  circumflex;  as  the  two 
when  separate  are  called  the  acute  and  grave. 

As  the  word  accentus  comes  from  +  accino,  and  the  cor- 
responding Greek  word  προσωδία  from  ωδή,  cantus;  the  very 
derivation  of  these  words  marks  out  their  particular  re- 
lation to  music,  which  depends  more  on  the  variety  and 
combination  of  notes,  considered  as  high  and  low,  than 
as  long  and  short.  By  the  enemies  of  accents  the  ety- 
mology of  these  two  words  is  supposed  to  imply,  a  re- 
gard to  music  only,  and  not  to  ordinary  pronunciation 
at  all.  But  that  is  a  limitation,  for  which  they  have  no 
good  and  reasonable  authority:  and  in  order  to  esta- 
blish it,  they  deal  very  unfairly  in  producing  only  part 
of  the  old  Greek  definition  of  προσωδία ;  προσωδία  (say  they) 
is  defined  ό  -όνος  προς  ov  ξ-δομεν,  disingenuously  leaving 
out  the  other  part  of  the  definition,  which  extends  it  to 
reading  and  speaking,  teal  τους  λόγους  ποιούμεθα ;  which  the 
reader  may  see  in  J  Placentinus,  and  in  Alexander  A  ph- 
rodisiensis  himself,  whom  Dr.  G.  cites,  omitting  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  sentence.  Lascaris,  indeed,  from  whom 
perhaps  Dr.  G.  took  it,  gives  it  imperfect.  But  if  the 
Dr.  had  attended  to  the  whole  of  what  Lascaris  says  on 
the  Greek  accents,  he  would  never  have  produced  any 
thing  from  that  learned  Greek  to  prove  they  were  con- 
fined to  music,  or  musical  pronunciation  only.   Lascaris 

*  Accentns  aculi  nota',  ita  per  obli-  t  Accentus  dicfus  est  ab  accinendo, 

quum  ascendens  in   dexteram    partem.  qnod  sit  quasi  quidam  enjusque  sjlla- 

Gravis  nota  ita1,  a  sammo  in  obliquum  ba?  cantus.     Apud    Graecos   ideo  ittt- 

qnasi  in  dexteram  partem  descendens.  <ra;Sia   dicitur,    quod    wpoi-αδεται    τλ~; 

Circuniflexus  nota  de    acuto  et  gravi  Γυλλαζαϊς.  Idem  ibid. 

facta,  vel  c  deorsuin  stans,\  Diomed.  $  Epitoni.  Gr?ec.  Palaeograph.  c.  11. 
lib.  ii. 
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himself  seems  not  to  have  had  the  least  thought  of  their 
being  ever  restrained  to  singing  :  in  the  very  beginning 

of  his  Octo  Partes,  he  Says,  προσωο'ια  εστί  tovoq  ή>ωνΤις  εγ- 
γραμμάτου* And  this  excellent  grammarian's  remarks  on 
the  Greek  language  are  not  to  be  looked  on,  as  grounded 
merely  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  his  own  times, 
but  as  conformable  to  the  rules  of  antiquity:  for  he  de- 
clares in  his  preface  to  his  third  book,  that  he  drew  his 
materials  from  the  ancient  grammarians,  εζιών  πάντα  τα 
λείψανα  των  παλαιών  Γραμματικών,  and  then  mentions  parti- 
cularly f  Apollonius  Dyscolus,  a  Greek  writer  of  great 
note  under  Antoninus  Pius. 

2.  On  the  latter  division  of  sounds  is  founded,  what 
is  termed  Quantity,  regarding  only  the  quantity  of  time 
taken  up  in  expressing  any  of  them.  The  delay  of  the 
voice  in  pronouncing  them  forms  the  long  time  %  marked 


*  Accentus  est  intensio  vocis  Uteris 
adjunctae. 

t  This  author,  and  his  son  Herodian 
are  considered  by  Priscian  as  "  prin- 
cipatum  inter  Gnecos  scriptores  arlis 
grammatical  possidentes"  (Putsch,  p. 
534.)  whom  he  accordingly  professes 
principally  lo  follow  :  as  Lascaris  did 
afterwards.  And  what  is  here  said  of 
Lascaris,  may  be  applied  likewise  to 
Gaza,  Chrysoloras,  Moschopulus,ChaI- 
condyles  (from  whom  onr  late  teachers 
of  Greek  have  compiled  their  gram- 
mars) whose  observations  on  their  own 
language  agree  with  those  of  the  best 
ancients,  Aristarchus,DionysiusThrax, 
Tryplio,  Abro,  ^lius  Dionysius,  Am- 
monias, Moeris,  Apollonius,  Herodian, 
and  others,  as  far  as  can  be  collected 
from  their  remains,  either  published 
separately,  or  scattered  up  and  down 
in  the  best  scholia,  Suidas,  Eustathi- 
us,  Thomas  Bfogieter,  Varinus,  the 
great  etymologist,  ivc.  Apollonius 
tells  us  himself  in  his  Syntax,  p.  136. 
that  he  wrote  ττΕρί  tgvw,  which  work 
of  Ins  is  probably  referred  t"  by  tin• 
scholiast  on  the  Plat,  of  Aristoph.v.  10J. 


on  the  word  πώον.  And  in  the  life  of 
Apollonius,  prefixed  to  his  works,  his 
son  Herodian  is  said  likewise,  at  the 
desire  of  M.  Antoninus,  to  have  com- 
posed τίν  Μερι>«ν  και  την  Καθολικην  ττξο- 
e-ούϊίαν.  That  work  of  Herodian  is  'ost. 
But  in  parts  of  his  πΐξε•/Ζολ<ύ  του  με- 
γάλου ρήματο;  and  two  other  pieces  of 
his  in  Aldus'  κίξζς' Αμάλθειας,  there  are 
several  remarks  on  the  Greek  accen- 
tuation, that  agree  with  our  modern 
practice. 

i  The  reason  of  these  marks  the  cu- 
rious reader  may  see  in  Scaliger  de 
causis  ling.  Lat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  55. 

Longus  est  lineaa  sinistra  in  dexte- 
ram  partem  a-qualiter  ducta, — .Et  bre- 
vis,  virgula  similiter  jacens,  sed  panda 
et  contractor,  quasi  c  sursuin  spec- 
tans".  Sed  in  illis  [accentus  notis] 
tonos :  in  his  tempore  dignosci  vide- 
nius,  Diomed.  The  same  description 
of  the  marks  of  Accent  and  Quantity  is 
in  Priscian;  and  in  the  tditio  prima  of 
/Klin.•.  Donatus  almost  in  the  very 
same  words.  Putsch,  p.  1743.  See  also 
Maxim.  VictOT•  p.   1 -'  I•'». 
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thus  [-];  the  quickness  of  the  voice  in  hastening  over 
them  forms  the  short  one  marked  thus  [ "  ]. 

From  hence  it  appears,  that  both  accent  and  quan- 
tity are  equally  founded  in  the  very  nature  of  the  human 
voice,  are  necessary  and  inseparable  from  it ;  that  con- 
sequently no  language  can,  or  ever  could,  be  pronounced 
without  them,  except  you  suppose  a  monotony  and  equa- 
bility in  the  voice,  the  existence  of  which  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive. 

Aristoxenus  accordingly  says,  "  There  is  a  kind  of 
music  in  discourse,  arising  from  the  accents  in  wrords. 
For  it  is  natural  to  raise  and  sink  the  tones  of  voice  in 
ordinary  speech."*  This  Aristoxenus  was  a  scholar  of 
Aristotle,  long  before  the  time  of  Aristophanes  Byzan- 
tinus,  who  first  introduced  accentual  marks.  And  I  am 
inclined  to  lay  the  greater  stress  on  his  authority,  since 
he  is  considered  by  Quinctilian  as  a  musician  and  gram- 
marian too.  That  his  words  «rtraVaw  and  avterai  are  to  be 
understood  as  relating  to  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  voice, 
will  appear  by  H.  Stephen's  explanation  of  έπί-ασις  and 
άνεσις.  "  Έπΐτασις  (says  he)  est  vocis  commotio  a  loco 
graviore  in  acutum  locum  :  ανεσις  vero  contra.  Xam 
ab  acuminis  culmine  in  grave  quiddam  descendit.  Est 
autem  soni  gravitas,  quum  ex  f  intimo  quidam  spiritus 
trahitur ;  acumen  vero  ex  superficie  oris  emittitur ."+ 
And  indeed  Aristoxenus  himself  explains  them  in  the 
same  manner  in  another  part  of  his  work.§     "  The  lax- 

*  Αιγετ-αι  γίξ  Si  xai  λο^ΐϊέ?  τ;  /heXoj,  t  When  Virgil  therefore  translates 

το  iruyxei/uEvov  Ijc  τίν   TrpoTvhaiv,  το  εν  Homer's  βαξυττ&ίχαιν  by  "  p-aviter  ge- 

τοΓ;  woy.as-1.    <+>v5-ixcv  γίρ   το   ίππείνειν  mitus  imo  de  pectore  ducens,"  his  de- 

χαί  όνιεναι   lv  τ5  iiaxiyEj-Sai.    Thongh  scription  of  the  sound  is  strictly  and 

the  word  χίγεται  is  here  used,  and  not  physically  true. 

ie-Ti,  yet  the   assertion  is  as  fail  and  |  Sleph.  Thes.  ling.  Graec.  in  voce 

clear,  as  if  it  had  been  eVtj:  "ίοτΧεγεται  tei'w. 

is  so  far  from  being  a  token  of  want  of  §  Ή  μεν  όί•/  ϊπίτασ-ίς  ej-tj  joVjjs-is  τϋς 

evidence,   that  it   is   principally  used  fanfe  σνκχτις    εκ   βαρντίξου    τόπου   ε'.ς 

upon  the  contrary   account,  when  the  Ιξντερον.  h  Si  «xvEs-ff,  If  οξύτεροι;  tsVcu  ε\ς 

generality  of  writers  are  agreed.     So  βζξίτί=ον.  νξμτης  5ε,  το  yEvo'^Evov  ha.  Tic 

that  Xsyircu  does  not  imply  a  defect  of  εππάπχ;•  βα=ΰττ,ς   5ε   το  yaiuam  Sta 

proof,   but  rather  a  superfluity  of  it."  τίς  arttttif.  Harmon,  lib.  i.  10. j 
Bentl.  Dissert,  on  Phal.  p.  121,  2. 
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τασις  is  the  movement  of  the  voice   from  a  lower  pitch 
to  a  higher:    the  ανεσις,    from  a  higher  to    a  lower. 

ΌΖ,ΰτης   then  is    what   is  formed    by   the  επίτασις;   βαρυτης 

that  which  is  formed  by  the  ανισις." 

There  unavoidably  must  be  accent,  if  the  voice  has 
only  two  notes  (and  fewer  than  two  or  three  are  hardly 
ever,  I  believe,  used  even  in  ordinary  discourse).  There 
must  in  short  be  a  comparative  *  highness  and  lowness 
of  sound,  except  the  voice  has  the  use  of  only  a  single 
note,  like  a  drum  or  drone-base.  As  the  rise  and  fall  of 
sound  prevents  monotony,  which  would  give  a  deadness 
to  the  human  speech,  accent  is  not  improperly  called  in 
Diomedes,  anima  vocis. 

There  must  be  likewise  quantity,  except  you  sup- 
pose the  voice  to  dwell,  with  a  measure  of  time  so  ex- 
actly equal,  on  all  its  syllables,  as  would  be  exceed- 
ingly tiresome  and  offensive  to  every  ear,  and  contrary  to 
that  variety,  which  nature  seems  so  much  pleased  with, 
and  the  ear  constantly  requires.  And  accordingly  Quinc- 
tilian  very  truly  observes,  that  we  cannot  avoid  speak- 
ing in  long  and  short  time.  "  Neque  enim  loqui  pos- 
sumus,  nisi  e  syllabis  brevibus  ac  longis,  ex  quibus 
pedes  fiunt ."  +  The  consequence  of  which  is,  what  he 
remarks  in  another  place,  "  metrici  quidem  pedes  adeo 
reperiuntur  in  oratione,  ut  in  ea  frequenter  non  sen- 
tientibus  nobis  omnium  generum  excidant  versus.  Et 
contra  nihil  est  prosa  scriptum,  quod  non  redigi  pos- 
sit  in  quaedam  versiculorum  genera."^: 

To  this  division  of  the  measure  of  sounds  may  be 
easily  referred  that  distinction  of  them,  which  Cicero  || 

*  Ipsa  enim  natura,  quasi  modula-  t  Lib.  ix.  c.  4. 

rettir    hominum    orationem,    in     omni  %  Idem.  p.  180.  edit.  Gibs, 

verbo  posnit  acutara  vocetn  :  nee  ana  ||  Mira  est  enim  naliira  vocis :  cujns 

plus,  nee  a  poslrenia  sjllaba  citia  ter-  quidem  e  tribus  oninino  sonis,  inllexn, 

tiam.   Cic.  ud  Brut.  Orut.  18.  acnto,  gra\i,   tanta  sit   et  tarn  suavis 

In  like  manner  Quinctilian.     Est  an-  varietas  perfecta   in   cantibus  :   est  au- 

tem  in  omni  voce  utique  acuta.      Inst.  tem  in   dioendo   eliam   quidam  cantus 

Orat.  lib.  i.  cap.  v.  obscurinr.    Cic.  Orut.  17. 

And  after  idem  Diomedes,    It  nulla  This  cantus  in  dioendo  obtcur'wr  is  the 

vox  *ine   vocali,  ila   tine  acx<  nlu  nulla  «;imc  willi  XeyZHt  ~>  μΐ>  <;  of  Aristo». 

Ml    lib.  ii.  rnu»,  and  is  »  \acll_j•  conlcirmablc  like• 
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has  made,  and  which  holds  good,  not  only  in  the  Ro- 
man language,  which  he  had  chiefly  in  view,  but  in 
every  language,  that  is  in  the  human  voice  itself. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  accent,  though  closely 
united  with  quantity,  is  not  only  distinct  from  it,  but 
in  the  formation  of  the  voice  really  antecedent  to  it. 
The  pitch,  or  height  of  the  i;ote  is  taken  first,  and  then 
the  continuance  of  it  is  settled :  by  the  former  of  these 
the  accent  is  determined,  by  the  latter  the  quantity.  So 
closely  combined  and  inseparable  are  these  two  things, 
which  have  sometimes  been  represented  as  utterly  in- 
compatible with  each  other :  so  distinct  likewise  are 
these,  which  at  other  times  have  occasioned  much  per- 
plexity by  being  confounded  together. 

The  inconsistence  of  accents  with  the  harmony  aris- 
ing from  quantity,  is  urged  by  the  learned  author  of  "  a 
"  treatise  against  the  Greek  accents,"  lately  published  : 
wherein  he  endeavours  to  prove  this  point  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  "  Metre  ariseth  necessarily  from  syllables ; 
but  rhythm  may  arise  from  mere  sounds.  Metre  there- 
fore must  produce  one  rhythm,  and  accents,  if  they 
differ  from  quantity,  must  produce  another.  —  Take 
now  the  first  example,  which  Longinus  mentioneth, 
that  of  smiths  striking  their  hammers  upon  their  an- 
vils (from  whence  music  is  said  to  have  taken  its  rise) 
and  suppose  now  two  sets  of  them  (consisting  either 


wise  with  what  Dionysius   says  above  Voces  at  chordae  sunt  intentse,  quae 

on  this  subject :  which  will  receive  yet  ad  quemque  tactum  respondeant,  acuta, 

farther  light  from  another  remarkable  gravis  ;    cita,    tarda ;    magna,   parva, 

passage  of  Aristoxenus,   to   this  pur-  quas  tamen  inter  omnes  est  suoquaeque 

pose  ;  where  he  having  been  speaking  in  genere  mediocris.     Atque  etiara  ilia 

of  men,  as  ΙιαΧιγόμΐνοι  and  [ΑιΚωΙοΖντΐς,  sunt  ab  his  delapsa  plura  genera,  laeve, 

says,  ίξν  και  βαρύ  5ϊλον  ώς  Iv  άμ,ψοτίροις  asperum  ;  contractual,  diflusum  ;  con- 

τοιίτοις  ifw.    Element.  Harmonic,  lib.  tinenti    spirilu,    intermisso;    fractum, 

i.  p.  3.     So  ill-grounded  is  that  opi-  scissum,   flexo  tono ;    attetinatum,   in- 

nion    concerning  the    old    accents    or  flatum.   Cic.  de  Orat.  3.  57. 

tones,  maintained  by   certain  persons,  Omnium  longitudinura  etbrevitatnm 

that  they  were  merely  of  a  musical  na-  in    soni-,    sicut  acutaruin  graviumquo 

ture,  and  are  to  be  considered  by  us  as  vocum  judicium  natura  in  auribus  nos- 

Bot  relating  to  ordinary  discourse.  tris  collocavit.  Idem.  Orat.  51. 
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of  different  numbers,  or  of  the  same  number,  but  pro- 
vided with  hammers   of  different  natures)  to  be  strik- 
ing   on   their  anvils    at  the  same  time,   and  you  will 
clearly  see  that,  though  each  set  will  produce  a  rhythm, 
yet  both  sets  striking  at  the  same   time  must  produce 
discords."     I  have   several  objections  to  this  illustra- 
tion drawn  from  the  two  sets  of  different  hammers, 
which  I  shall  not  trouble  the  reader  with,  observing 
only  this,  in  answer  to  it,  that  the  author,  as  far  as  I  un- 
derstand the  application  of  his  simile  to  the  case  of  ac- 
cent and  quantity,  plainly  seems  to  think,  that  these 
two,  if  used  together  in  uttering  the  same  syllable,  do  of 
course,  because  they  are  two  things,  require  therefore 
two  exertions,  two  operations  of  the  voice  to  express 
them,  which  in  the  same  syllable  seems  impossible : 
whereas  they  depend  but  on  one  operation,  belong  but 
to  one  sound  ;  which  sound,  though  a  single  one,  is  ca- 
pable of  mensuration  two  ways,  in  quality  of  elevation, 
and  degree  of  continuance.  Height  and  length,  though  two 
relative  things,  do  always  subsist  together  in  one  subject. 
These  two  things  in  sound  are  very  clearly  distin- 
guished and  marked  by  Plutarch  in  his  miscellaneous 
works,  where  he  says,  "  Three  very  minute  things  do 
necessarily   strike  the   ear  at  once,  the  tone  or  sound 
itself  φθόγγος;   the  duration  of  it  χρόνος ;  and  the   third 
thing,  to  which  they  belong,  the  formation  and  articu- 
lation  of  the  letter  or  syllable."  *      And,  having  thus 
shewn  their  distinction  and  connexion,  he  then  declares 
those  persons  to  be  incompetent  judges  of  sound  and 
speech,   who  cannot  perceive   the  difference  between 
them.f    The  word  φθόγγος  in  its  proper  sense  signifies 

*   Αϊεί    γχξ  άναγκαΐον   τξία  Ιλάχϋττα  χ®ξίζειν  έκαστον  τΖν   ι'ρημίνων,  παξα,κ»- 

ιΤναι  τα  πίπτοντα.  ίΐς  rhv   axchv,  •ρΒόγγον  λουθεΐν  τε  ίύναιτθαι  τοις  κα9*  έκαστα,  χ.α.1 

τε   και  yjivov,  και  «τυλλαίίν   η  γράμμα  σννορζν  τό    $■'   άμΛξτανόμίνον  έν   Ίχίττύ 

όμου  ϊε  προβαινόντων  αμα  αυτήν  και  το  μή.     "  Scd  et  hoc  const.it, 

τμ    tEj    αΐιτθίισ-ιως    ίττιψοξα,ν    αναγχαΤον  quod,  nisi  possit  sensus  discernere  sin- 

?roiE~o-9a(.    Plut.  torn.  ii.   p.  1111.   Xy-  gula  pncdiilnni.n,  ruquit 'fi*ri  utcum- 

t-nul.  prehendat,  quod  ad  singula  attinrt,  ne- 

+    Αλλά   μην  χ-χιιΤνο  φανερϊν,  ότι  οΐκ  que  jmlicct  quid  in  singulis  ant  pravnm 

iviiytrai,  μ*    Ιη/αμίπς    τϋς   ttlrQnrtuf  aut  rectum  sit."     The  <j4iyyn,  *  Xf'vi, 
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simply  any  sound  or  note  of  the  human  voice,  ab- 
stracted from  the  consideration  of  any  particular  mode. 
In  this  sense  φθόγγος  is  used,- through  all  the  old  Greek 
writers  on  music  published  by  Meibomius,  as  a  single 
independent  tone,  whether  high  or  low.  *Φων>ΐς  τπ-ώσις 
έπϊ  μίαν  τάσιν,  6  φθόγγος,  says  Aristoxenus.  Almost  the 
same  words  are  repeated  by  the  other  writers  in  Meibo- 
niius'  collection. 

The  perception  of  sound  arises  from  a  certain  im- 
pulse of  air  on  the  drum  of  the  ear ;  on  the  first  impres- 
sion of  the  air  depends  the  accent :  if  it  be  a  quick 
piercing  stroke,  it  forms  the  οξύς,  acutus,  sharp  or  high 
sound :  if  it  be  a  duller  impression,  it  forms  the  βαρύς, 
gravis,  flat  or  low  sound.  The  physical  cause  of  these 
different  impulses,  which  experience  hath  discovered, 
and  philosophy  hath  now  well  settled  and  explained,  is 
not  part  of  our  present  business.  But  whatever  be  the 
cause,  or  kind  of  the  impulse,  whether  it  be  quick  or 
dull,  it  certainly  may  be  varied  in  point  of  t  duration, 
according  to  the  continuance  of  the  vibration,  which  it 
is  in  the  power  of  our  organs  of  speech  either  to  shorten 
or  lengthen.  And  on  the  measure  of  its  duration  de- 
pends prosodical  time  or  quantity. 

As  spirit,  or  emphasis,  hath  been  sometimes  con- 
founded with  accent  and  quantity,  I  will  endeavour 
to  point  out  its  distinction  from  the  other  two  ;  that 
these  three  things  may  be  kept  as  separate  in  the  mind 
of  the  reader,  as  they  are  in  their  own  natures.  This 
spirit  is  in  truth  another  measure  of  the  voice,  and  is  so 
marked  out  by  Scaliger,  and  added  as  a  third  by  him  to 
the  foregoing  two.     Cicero  likewise  has  done  it,  though 

ii  γ'ξίμματα.  are   distinguished  in  like  dem  sphaerice  moretur  aer,  sicuti  unda 

manner  by   this  sulhor  in  some  oilier  ex  lapilli  projectu  ;  quod  sentit  secun- 

lines  immediately  following  this   pas-  do  deanima  Averrois,  et  primode  mu- 

sage.  sica  Boethius.     Unde   et    piinceps  in 

■  Harmon,  lib.  i.  p.  13.  ratione  pulsaum,  quos  cum  musica  ra- 

t  On  the  formalion  and  duration  of  tione    simile   quiddam  habere   prodit, 

sounds Caelias  Rhudigiuus  writes  thus:  circulos  temperum  nominavit,  sicut  et 

"  Aerem  porro   sonura  deferentem  nn-  casus,  Arsin  intelligi  volens  et  Theiin." 

dam  vocalem  appellat  Avicenna,  siqui-  Led.  Antiq.  II.  27. 
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not  so  methodically,  in  the  passage  above  cited,  where 
he  considers  the  voice  as  lenis  or  aspera,  attenuata  or 
inflata.  This  distinction  cannot  possibly  be  more  clearly 
stated  than  in  Scaliger's  own  words.  "  Cum  vocem 
quantitate  metiamur,  et  syllaba  in  voce  sit  ut  in  sub- 
jects materia,  et  quantitas  triplici  dimensione  consti- 
tuatur,  longa,  lata,  alta :  necessario  quoque  iisdem 
rationibus  syllaba  affecta  erit,  ut  levatio  aut  pressio 
in  altitudine ;  afflatio  aut  attenuatio  in  latitudine  ;  trac- 
tus  in  longitudine  sit."  *  The  reader  will  here  first  ob- 
serve, that  Scaliger  uses  the  word  quantitas  not  as  we 
commonly  use  it  in  the  limited  sense,  as  relating  merely 
to  time  or  the  length  of  a  syllable,  but  applies  it  to  the 
height  and  spirit  too  :  the  whole  quantity  including  all 
three.  However,  when  I  shall  have  occasion  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  to  use  the  word  quantity,  I  would  have  it 
understood  in  the  popular  sense,  as  referring  to  time  only. 
In  regard  to  the  nature  of  spirit,  that,  which  Scaliger 
means  by  the  afflatio  in  latitudine,  constitutes  what  we 
commonly  call  emphasis ;  a  mode  of  sound  requiring 
a  greater  profusion  of  breath,  giving  either  an  aspira- 
tion to  a  single  letter,  or  marking  with  peculiar  earnest- 
ness some  particular  sentence  in  a  discourse,  or  some 
single  word  in  a  sentence ;  which  yet  is  very  distinct 
from  accent  and  quantity,  though  occasionally  joined 
with  them.  This  may  appear  by  attending  to  the  follow- 
ing case :  two  men  with  different  voices,  or  with  dif- 
ferent exertions  of  nearly  the  same  voice,  may  pronounce 
the  words  of  the  same  sentence  with  the  same  accent  and 
quantity,  observing  the  like  proportion  in  the  elevation 
and  prolongation  of  the  same  syllables,  and  yet  use  a 
different  spirit,  the  one  speaking  with  emphasis,    the 

•  De  causis  ling.  Lat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  52.  sjllabam, — qui  tripartite  dividitur  acu- 

This  is    I'riscian's   doctrine,  "  Vox  to,  gravi,  circumflexo.    Accentus  nam- 

(says  he)  dum  taogit   andilum,  Iripar-  que  acutus  ideo  insertus  est,  quod  acuat 

tite  dmditur,  scilicet  altitad'iDe,  latita-  sive  elevet  sjllabam  ;  gravis  ideo,  qaod 

dine,  longitudine:  babet  quidem  litera  deprimat  aut  deponat:  circumflexus  eo> 

alliladinem  in  tempore."     And  then  lie  qand  deprimat  atque  acual."  l'risciany 

proceeds,  "  Accentus  est  certa  lex  et  upud  Puttchium,  p.  1286." 
ngula  ad  elevandam    et   <1<  primendam 
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other  without  it.  An  instance  of  two  persons  blowing 
the  same  notes  on  a  flute,  the  one  with  more,  the  other 
with  less  breath,  will  perhaps  set  this  distinction  in  a 
clearer  light. 

The  part  of  Scaliger's  book  De  Causis,  which  I  have 
here  made  use  of,  was  considered  by  the  author  himself 
as  a  part  of  his  writings,  that  he  had  laboured  with 
great  subtlety,  and  finished  with  particular  accuracy. 
For  thus  he  speaks  of  it  in  a  subsequent  work.  "  Alter 
est  soni  potius  modus,  de  quo  in  libris  de  Causis  acu- 
tissime  disputatum  est.  Accentum  dixerunt  veteres 
soni  moderationem in  tollenda  premenduque  voce."* 

If  however  this  threefold  division  of  Scaliger  should 
be  considered  by  some  persons,  as  founded  rather  in 
the  refining  imagination  of  that  great  modern,  than  in 
fact  and  the  nature  of  things,  which  may  induce  them 
not  to  admit  it  on  his  authority ;  it  may  perhaps  have 
greater  weight,  when  it  is  shewn  to  be  the  very  same 
which  Aristotle  gives  in  the  20th  chapter  of  his  Poetics 
where  he  is  treating  of  the  powers  and  letters  of  speech. 

Ταύτα  ce  ciacf>epei  σ\ήμασί  τε  των  στόματος,  και  τόποις  [perhaps 
it  should  be  read  τν-οις]  και  εασΰτητι  και  χΐ/ΐλότητι,  καΙ  μ$κει  και 
βραγντητι,  'έτι  ce  και  οί,ΰτητι  και  βαρύτητι  και  τω  μέσω.  ή-    "  H32C 

vero  difFerunt  formationibus  oris,  et  locis  (vel  formis 
et  characteribus)  densitate  aspirationis  et  tenuitate; 
longitudine  et  brevitate ;  insuper  etiam  acumine  et  gra- 
vitate, et  medio,  i.  e.  inflexione,  quae  accentum  circum- 
flexum  format."  We  may  now  then  call  this  Aristotle's 
division,  as  well  as  Scaliger's. 

As  there  are  accents  naturally  on  particular  sjllables 
of  single  words,  which  must  be  rightly  placed  to  make 

*  Poet.  lib.  iv.  c.  47.  but  a  tone  between  them,  i.  e.  the  com- 

t  By  μίτ»ν  here,  Theod.  Goulstomis,  nion   pitch  of  voice:  and   then  βαξί, 

■whose  interpretation  I  cite, understands  mast  be  sorne\vhat  below  that.    Bat  as 

the  circumflex  :  so  does  Dacier  :  and  βα-fv  is  itself  most  commonly  supposed 

I  believe  loo,  Castelvetro,  who  translates  to  belong  to  the  common  pitch  as  well 

it  by  ripieguto,  which   signifies  among  as  to  any  depression   below  it,  Mitrev 

other    things,   bent,    crooked,  winding.  here  seems  to  have  that  seuse,  which 

Μίσβν  may  indeed  mean  the  middle,  not  is  given  by  Aristotle's  interpreters, 
tompounded  of  the   two  Ιξί  and  fcpl, 
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pronunciation  simply  proper ;  so  there  are  accentual 
variations  of  the  voice  on  the  particular  parts  of  whole 
sentences,  and  on  particular  sentences  of  whole  para- 
graphs, the  right  inflexion  of  which  constitutes  good, 
graceful,  and  harmonious  pronunciation.  The  con- 
nexion of  this,  which  may  be  called  the  oratorial  ac- 
cent, with  the  syllabic,  and  the  subordination  of  them 
to  each  other,  however  difficult  it  may  appear,  is  yet 
easy  in  practice.  This  it  is  that  forms  the  difference 
which  we  observe  in  the  manner  of  speech  between  any 
two  persons,  that  use  the  same  language.  Let  a  good 
speaker  and  a  bad  one  pronounce  the  same  sentence, 
which  they  both  equally  understand,  they  will  in  the 
single  words  agree  in  placing  the  acute  and  long  time 
on  the  same  syllables,  and  yet  in  the  utterance  of  the 
whole  differ  very  widely.  AYhence  arises  this  differ- 
ence ?  Not  from  the  syllabic  accent,  which  respects 
the  modulation  of  one  syllable  of  a  word  in  regard  to 
another;  but  from  the  oratorial,  which  respects  the  mo- 
dulation of  whole  words  and  parts  of  sentences  in  re- 
gard to  the  rest.  And  this  oratorial  accent  may  have 
aspiration  or  not,  according  as  the  general  manner,  or 
particular  intention  of  the  speaker  may  happen  to  be. 
This  latter  kind  of  accent  is  what  Quinctilian  means 
in  that  part  of  his  book,  where  he  speaks  of  reading  : 
"  *  superest  Lectio  ;  in  qua  puer  ut  sciat,  ubi  suspen- 
dere  spiritum  debeat,  quo  loco  versum  distinguere, 
ubi  claudatur  sensus,  unde  incipiat,  quando  attollenda 
vel  summittenda  sit  vox;  quid  quoque  flexu,  quid 
lentius,  celerius,  concitatius,  lenius  dicendum,  de- 
monstrari  nisi  in  opere  ipso  non  potest."  This  accent 
of  sentences  has  not  yet  had  marks  assigned  it,  and  per- 
haps could  not  easily  be  ascertained  by  grammatical 
characters :  which  makes  Quinctilian  say,  that,  "  de- 
monstrari  nisi  in  opere  ipso  non  potest."  But  this 
kind  of  accent  belongs  nut  immediately  to  my  present 
subject,  which  relates  new  !\  to  the  tone  of  syllables  in 

*  Lib.  i.  c.  18. 
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single  words.  Not  that  I  would  preclude  myself  from 
touching  ou  the  oratorial  accent,*  when  I  may  be  oc- 
casionally led  to  it. 


*  Herman  Vandevhardt,  the  author 
of  a•  small  treatise  entitled  "  Arcanum 
Accentuum  Graecorura,''  published  at 
Helmstad,  17Ί.5,  considers  the  marks 
of  Greek  accentuation  as  referring  not 
to  syllabic,  but  oralovial  accent.  If 
this  supposition  were  true,  we  should 
not  meet  with  the  same  word  constantly 
accented  in  the  same  manner,  as  we  see 


it  at  present.  A  word's  oratorial  ac- 
cent will  vary  according  to  the  general 
sentiment  of  the  passage  wherein  it 
occurs.  Bnt  its  syllabic  accent  will  be 
invariably  the  same  independent  of  its 
connexion  with  other  words  in  the  sen- 
tence :  except  in  the  case  of  enclitics, 
and  a  few  others,  v.liich  will  be  shewn 
hereafter. 
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CHAP.    ΙΓ. 

On  the  quantity  of  the  English  language.  The  nature  of  a  long  time.  The  long 
and  short  times  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  :  the  case  of  doubtful  vowels. 
The  coincidence  of  the  acute  tone  and  long  time  on  the  same  syllables  in  our 
language.     On  what  foundation  and  authority  quantity  is  established. 

Σ,Υμβέβηκε  £έ  τω  φθό-fyio  [χροία  *]  τόπος,  -χρόνος,  χρόνος 
μεν  ούν  εστί,  καθ'  δν  μακροτίρους  εν  π\είονί  χρόνω,  καϊ  βρα- 
χυτερους  Ιν  ελάττονι  ψθεγγόμεθα.  τόπος  ci  εστί  φθόγγου, 
καθ'  ον  τους  μεν  βαρύτερους,  τους  £ε  οξύτερους  πρόΐεμεθα. 
'*  The  adjuncts  of  human  sound  are  place  and  time. 
Time  is  that,  in  regard  to  which  we  utter  longer  sounds 
with  a  greater  measure  of  it,  and  shorter  with  a  less. 
The  place  is  that,  according  to  wiiieh  we  utter  some  of 
them  lower,  and  some  higher."  Thus  says  Gaudentius 
in  his  εισαγωγ?)  αρμονική  with  equal  perspicuity  and  truth. 
But,  it  seems,  since  his  time  the  nature  of  the  human 
voice  is  changed.  The  northern  nations,  according  to 
the  representations  of  some  people,  have  utterly  lost  the 
χρόνος,  retain  no  quantity  at  all,  having  nothing  but  the 
τόπος,  the  place,  tone,  or  accent  left.  But  surely  the 
foregoing  division  of  sounds,  as  applied  to  syllables, 
founded  in  the  very  nature  of  the  voice  itself,  suffici- 
ently shews  the  absurdity  of  those  assertions,  which  we 
so  frequently  hear  from  the  mouth  sometimes  of  scholars, 
'*  that  the  true  pronunciation  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  di- 
rected by  quantity,  and  that  of  English  by  accent:" 
intimating,  that  the  former  depends  not  at  all  on  accent, 
nor  the  latter  on  quantity.  Whereas  both  accent  and 
quantity  do  inseparably  belong  to  every  language. 

•  I  take  no  notice  here  of  the  χζήα,  some   other  things  relating  to  <\&iyytt 

not  that  it  is   against,  hut  beside  my  will   be  more   fully   shewn  in  another 

present   purpose.      By    the   τόττβ;    of  place,   where  I  shall  have  occasion  to 

sound,  the  Greeks  meant  the  degree  of  speak  more  particularly  of  the  old  wri- 

ili  el.-v  ation  or  depression.    This  with  ters  on  music. 
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The  accent  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  shall  be  considered 
afterwards.  At  present  I  shall  take  notice  of  the  popu- 
lar error  in  regard  to  the  English  language  having  no 
quantity.  Not  only  the  authors  of  our  common  spell- 
ing books,  but  even  a  man  of  great  learning,  in  an  ela- 
borate *  treatise  on  the  Greek  accents,  has  declared, 
that  "  In  the  modern  languages  the  pronunciation  doth 
not  depend  upon  a  natural  quantity ;  and  therefore  a 
greater  liberty  may  be  allowed  in  the  placing  of  ac- 
cents." In  another  place  the  same  author,  speaking 
of  the  northern  languages  of  Europe,  says,  that  "  It  was 
made  impossible  to  think  of  establishing  quantity  for 
a  foundation  of  harmony  in  pronunciation.  Hence  it 
became  necessary  to  lay  aside  the  consideration  of 
quantity,  and  to  have  recourse  to  accents."  In  these 
and  some  other  passages  that  writer  seems  to  look  upon 
accents  as  alone  regulating  the  pronunciation  of  Eng- 
lish, and  quantity  as  f  excluded  from  it. 

But  does  the  author  of  that  treatise,  or  any  person  in 
England,  usually  pronounce  an  English  disyllable  or 
polysyllable  without  making  the  voice  rest  longer  on 
some  one  syllable  than  on  the  other ;  in  which  thing  the 
very  nature  of  quantity  consists  ?  For  (as  this  same 
writer  himself  says)  "  How  can  a  syllable  be  consi- 
dered as  short  or   long,    but  by  the  actual  pronuncia- 

*  The  aboveinentioned  one,  p.  97.  It  is  quite  otherwise  with  us.  The  mo• 
t  A  French  author  in  a  dissertation  dern  languages,  qaite  different  from 
(in  the  Hist,  of  the  Acad.  vol.  xii.)  the  Greek  and  Latin,  are  wholly  coui- 
concerning  the  comparative  meritof  the  posed  of  words,  the  syllables  of  which, 
moderns  and  ancients  in  point  of  ge-  to  judge  of  thera  properly,  are  neither 
nius  and  learning,  doth  nut  only  abso-  long  nor  short :  that  is  to  say,  their 
latelv  exclude  quantity  from  all  the  pronunciation  is  not  restrained  to  any 
modern  languages,  but  carries  the  ab-  fixed  time.  It  is  therefore  impossible 
surdity  so  far,  as  from  thence  to  deny  that  our  prose,  still  more  so  that  our 
the  very  existence  of  modern  poetry.  verse,  should  have  the  same  measure, 
"  The  language  of  the  Romans  was  numbers,  cadence,  and  harmony  with 
(says  he)  like  the  Greek,  wholly  com-  theirs.  To  speak  properly,  we  have 
posed  of  words,  of  which  the  syllables  not  in  our  language  either  epic  poem, 
were  either  long  or  short :  it  thereby  ode,  elegy,  or  comedy.  For  our  verses 
became  susceptible  of  the  same  num-  differ  from  each  other  only  in  the  num- 
bers, and  by  consequence,  of  the  same  ber  of  syllables." 
kinds  of  poetry  with  the  Greek. ...... 
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tion  of  it,  or  giving  it  one  measure  in  the  former  case, 
and  two  measures  in  the  latter  '?"  AVell  then :  does  he 
not  employ  more  time  in  uttering  the  first  syllable  of 
heavily,  hastily,  quickly,  slowly,  conqueror,  than  in  the 
second  or  third  syllable?  Does  he  not  spend  more 
time  in  pronouncing  the  second  syllable  of  solicit,  mis- 
taking, researches,  delusive,  than  in  the  others  ?  Or  is 
he  not  longer  in  expressing  the  last  of  deny,  compose, 
revenge,  than  in  the  first  ?  If  he  is  (as  he  certainly  is, 
and  necessarily  must,  if  he  speaks  them  properly)  he 
then  uses  a  long  quantity.  And  by  this  the  English 
metre  is  regulated  (notwithstanding  what  is  vulgarly 
said  of  accent  excluding  quantity)  as  much  as  the  Greek 
or  Latin.  This  quantity  is  not  indeed  settled  by  the 
same  rules,  by  which  the  Latin  and  Greek  is,  as  "  that 
one  vowel  preceding  another  should  be  pronounced 
with  a  short  time,  or  preceding  two  consonants  with  a 
long  one."  But  still,  if  the  voice  is  retarded  in  some 
syllables,  and  quickened  in  others,  by  what  cause  so- 
ever that  delay  or  rapidity  be  occasioned  or  directed, 
there  is  truly  and  formally  long  and  short  quantity. 
When  in  the  words  honestly,  character,  I  dwell  longer 
on  the  first  syllable,  than  on  either  of  the  two  last,  which 
I  hurry  over  swiftly,  the  two  last  are  the  short  ones,  not- 
withstanding the  consonants,  with  which  to  the  eye  they 
appear  to  be  clogged:  and  had  there  been  six  conso- 
nants instead  of  three  in  those  two  last  syllables,  if  my 
voice  should  in  practice  hasten  over  each  of  them  in  less 
time  than  it  does  over  the  first,  which  is  disencumbered 
with  consonants,  the  latter  syllables  would  certainly 
have  a  short  quantity,  and  the  first  a  long  one.  And 
thus  it  must  appear  to  every  one,  λ\1ιο  λλ  ill  not  suffer 
liis  eves  to  judge  for  his  ears. 

Whether  the  measure  of  the  long  time  be  exactly  in 
the  same  proportion  to  the  short  one,  as  two  to  one 
(which  is  supposed  by  grammarians  to  have  been  the 
proportion  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  ancients)  or  only 
as  one  and  a  half  to  one,  or  more  as  two  and  a  half,  or 
three  to  one,  makes  no  material  difference  in  regard  to 
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what  I  here  say.  I  do  not  believe  the  rule  of  Prosody, 
Syllaba  brevis  unim  est  temporis,  longa  vero  duoi'um,  to 
be  in  all  cases  strictly  true :  that  proportion  of  two  to  one 
not*  invariably  holding  between  long  and  short  sylla- 
bles. The  second  syllable  of  maxtmos  may  have  been 
pronounced  shorter  than  the  second  of  tentbrce.  And 
for  this  I  have  Dionysius'  authority,  who  (in  a  passage 
cited  by  Dr.  G.  and  well  explained  by  him)  says  that 
'■'  one  short  syllable  differs  from  another  short,  and  one 
long  from  another  long."  ΰισΧλάττπ  βραγΰα  <η»λλαβϊ)  βρα- 
χείας, και  μακοα  μακράς.  Certain  I  am,  that  in  English 
the  quantity  of  the  first  syllable  of  folly  though  long,  is 
yet  not  so  long,  as  the  first  in  dowry.  So  the  first  syl- 
lable of  tdllit  among  the  Romans  was  probably  not  so 
long,  in  proportion  to  its  second,  as  the  first  of  ddit. 

The  principles,  on  which  I  suppose  the  ο  to  be 
shorter  in  tollit  than  odit,  may  explain  what  Ammo- 
niusf  says  of  the  quantity  of  α  in  the  second  syllable  of 
Κάταγμα,  being  long  when  the  word  is  used  in  one  sense, 
and  short  in  another :  and  what  %  Mceris  Atticista  ob- 
serves on  the  Attics  pronouncing  the  second  a  of  άγο- 
ράζω  long,  implying  that  the  common  Greeks  used  it 
short:  and  in  the  same  manner,  what§  Draco  Stratoni- 
ceus  says  of  dissyllable  barytone  verbs  in  άζω  having  the 
α  short,  as  in  στάζω,  σφάζυ>,  βάζω,  and  polysyllables  in 
like  manner,  except  they  have  t  subjoined,  as  ματαίζω, 
σφαΰάιζω.    In  these  cases,  where  the  α  is  said  to  be 

*  There  is  to  this  purpose  a  passage  Longum    intelligunt,  qaod   liabet  duo 

in  the  Scholia  on  Hephaestion.     Ίι-τίον  teinpora,  neque  qoicquam  ultra  respi- 

H,   ότι  όλλαι;  \αμζανουα-ι  rli   Xpsvov  οι  ciunt.      Rhylhinici   Tero   dicunt   aliud 

Μίτρικοί  ήγουν  ο;  Γραμματικά ,  καΐ  άλλας  alio  esse  longius,  aiuntque  banc  quidem 

cl    TvSiMXci'   ά  ΓξαμματιχοΙ   ixa~v:y  μα-  svliabam  habere  duo  teinpora  cum  di- 

ξίν yjovov  i-nis-τανται,  tjv  ίχιν-ra  Ho  yjo-  inidio,  illam  tria,  istam  p!ura."     He- 

νους,    y.ai    ου    καταγίνονται     ε'ς      μιϊζόν  pha?stion  himself  distinguishes  betweea 

TV   ot   ie  Ρυ&μιχο)     \ίγουο•ι     τόνϊε     ϊϊναι  a  letter  μακρίν,  and  ftwtifAaor. 
μαχ,ξότί^ον  todJe,  <*>as-xovr£*  τίν  μϊν  τΐη  t  Ammon.  in  χάταγμα.  p.  78.  Valck. 

σνλΚαζχν  t7vai    Ho  hftirtmf  yjpvw,  ττ,ν  Se  %  'Ayopa^eiy,  ίχτϊίνοντί;  το*  α,  οι  Άτ- 

Tjiiv,  την  is  ?rXst3Vir;.p.78.  edit.  Pauw.  «Wei. 

"  Sciendum,  quod  aliter  accipiuntTem-  $  In  the  note  of  J.Pierson  on  the  pre- 

pus    Metrici    vel    Grammatici,    aliter  ceding  word  in  Mceris,  p.  70, 
Rhvthmici.    Grammatici  illud  Tempos 
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short,  the  syllable  we  know  is  long :  but  being  long  only 
by  the  position  of  a  short  letter  before  two  consonants, 
it  is  shorter  than  one  long  by  its  own  nature.  This  may 
serve  likewise  to  account  for  what  Cicero  mentions  in 
regard  to  the  different  length  of  certain  letters,  which 
we  now  call  long,  and  see  used  as  such  in  the  best  Ro- 
man poets.  In  his  *  Orator  he  says,  that  the  first  letter 
of  inclytus  is  short,  the  first  υί'  insanus  and  infelix  long  : 
he  does  not  say  the  first  syllable  of  inclytus  is  short,  but 
the  first  letter:  the  letter  may  be  short,  though  the  syl- 
lable be  long  by  the  position  of  the  short  vowel :  as  it  is 
in  inclytus,  which  hath  its  first  syllable  used  long  in  the 
Roman  verse.  But  yet  it  sounded  not  so  long  as  in  the 
two  latter  words.  So  Maximus  Victorinus  says  that 
the  prepositions  in  and  con  are  sometimes  short:  but 
followed  by  s  and  /  are  long,  as  rnstare,  Infidus :  in  all 
other  cases  are  short,  as  mconstans,  imprudens.  Which 
observation  of  Victorinus  well  agrees  with  Cicero's  in- 
stances above,  and  with  whatf  Gellius  likewise  cites 
from  Cicero.  The  same  Gellius  in  another^:  place  says, 
that  in  the  frequentative  verbs  tsito  and  unctito  the  first 
vowel  was  pronounced  long,  but  in  dictito  the  first  short : 
that  the  first  of  actito  should  be  pronounced  long,  though 
some  learned  men  in  his  time  expressed  it  short.  In  an- 
other §  chapter  he  inquires,  whether  in  quiesco  the  e  should 
be  pronounced  long  or  short.  Of  the  same  nature  is 
what  he  ||  says  on  the  vowels  of  sub,  ob,  and  con,  being 
short  in  compound  even  before  words  beginning  with  a 
consonant.  Donatus  on  theH  Andria  of  Terence,  "  fili- 
um  perduxere  ut  una  esset,"  says,  "  si  producta  legatur 
esset,  significat  cibum  caperet,  sive  ederit."  And  on 
the**  Eunuch  "  ut  de  symbolis  essemus,"  he  observes, 
"  melius  essemus  producta  e  litera."    The  true  power  of 

*  "  Inclytus  dicimns  brevi  prima  li-  t  A.  Cell.  lib.  ii.cup.  17. 

tera,  vaanus  producta  :  inhumanus  bre-  $  Lib.  ix.  cap.  6. 

vi,  infelix  longa:  et  nc  multis,  quibus  $  Lib.  vi.  c.  15. 

in  verbis  tic  primae  lilcra?  sont,  quae  in  ||  Lib.  iv.  c.  17. 

sapieiite  atq ue  felice,  producte  dicitur;  Κ   Act.  i.  sc.  1. 

in  cactcris  omnibus  brcviler."  Ora!.  48.  **  Act.  iii.  sc.  1. 
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this  long  e  Cratinus  and  Varro  said  might  be  perceived 
in  the*  bleating  of  sheep.  fCharisius  says,  "  Plinius 
os  oris  producta  efferendum  censuit,  os  ossis  correpta." 
Corinthius  in  his  treatise  on  the  Greek  dialects,  speak- 
ing of  the  iEolians,  says  they  are  fond  of  shortening  syl- 
lables, and  accordingly  change  φθείρω  into  φθψρω'  -η% 
yap  θέσει  μακρά,  ελάττων  εστί  της  φύσει  μακράς.  Επα  και  το 
α  το  φύσει  μακρόν  μεΐζόν  εστί  της  αι  δίφθογγου. 

We  ought  not  to  forget,  that  of  the  three  Greek  du- 


*  Ε  longum,  cujus  sonus  in  ovium 
balatu  senlilur,  nt  Cratinus  et  Varro 
tradiderunt.     Canin.  Hellen.  p.  26. 

And  after  them  Eustathius  upon  the 
499th  v.  of  Iliad.  I.  remarks  that  the 
word  /3λό\|/,  ia-τίν  i  τ?ς  κλι<\•ύ$ξας  ήχος 
μιμητικής  κατά  τους  παλαιούς-  βη,  ίγιι 
μ'ιμιπν  πξοΖάτων  ψανΐϊ;.  Κρατίνος,  βλόψ, 
est  ckpsydrce  sonus  ex  imitatione  secun- 
dum veteres :  et  ζύ  Imitatur  vocem  otium. 
Cratinus.  On  the  452d  verse  Λ,Ά 
ΪΕΐ'λ',  ου  μίν — having  said,  that  a  a  Sa- 
awQlv  γΐλαιτα  $νλο~,  he  writes  thus,  iltri 
tivej  μιμητικά!  tytvval  αυταΙ  κατά  αυτούς 
τους  φοΜοΖντα;'  το  ω  οπ,  ναντικόν.  ποιμενι- 
κό* 5ί  το  βή•  και  το  χΰρρε  σνζοτικόν•  α 
a  aspiratum  risum  exprimit.  sunt  quce- 
dam  imitatrices  voces  per  se  ipsa:  juita 
ipsos  qui  efferunt.  ol  lit  nautica  est,  pas- 
toralis  £b,  et  χΰρρ'ε  subulcorum  propria. 
Our  Sailors  O-up,  or  Ήο-up  is,  we  see, 
the  old  Greek  call  on  shipboard.  Thus 
when  Bacchus  in  the  Βάτραχοι  of  Arist. 
(at  the  end  of  act.  i.  sc.  4.)  bids 
Charon  give  the  water  call,  ΔΙΟ  χατα- 
χίλευ»  ίιί.  ΧΑ.  \i2oor,  'oilir  lit.  But 
that  such  observations  as  these,  made 
to  ascertain  pronunciation,  may  not 
appear  ridiculous,  I  will  propose  to 
the  reader's  consideration  the  fol- 
lowing words  of  Sir  John  Cheke  on 
this  subject  to  the  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter. "  Sed  ridiculum  putas  hie  ad 
oves  et  boves  confugere,  ut  a  brutis  ra- 
tione  defeclis  quicquam  cognoscainus. 


Non  est  ridiculum  a  nalura  quicquam 
petere,  et  a  brutorum  constantia  ad  dis- 
cendum  aliquid  hanrire.  Et  cum  mul- 
tarum  virtutum  exempla  ab  illis  peti- 
mus,  cur  ridiculum  erit  quasdam  sono- 
rom  controversias  ex  illorum  constantia 
potias,  quam  ex  hominum  quorundam 
intemperantiam  levitate  discere.  Sed 
nt-quaquara  Demostheni  lurpe  videba- 
tur,  ne  oplimis  quidera  reliclis  magis- 
tris  ad  canes  se  conferre,  et  ab  illis, 
literal  vim  et  naturam  petere,  illorum- 
que  in  sonando,  quod  satis  esset,  mo- 
rum  imitari.  At  nos  Demosthene  elo- 
quentiores  pudet  eandem  viam  discendi 
persequi,  et  quod  certum  est  ab  ovibus 
hanrire,  ne  videlicet  nimis  slolidi  oves 
imitando  esse  ducamur.  Quo  tandem 
ilia  apud  Platonem  sententia  evanuit, 
quae  praecipit,  ut  doceavxus  citra  invi- 
diam, discamus  citra  pudorem?  Modo 
enim  id,  quod  discitur,  sit  honeslum, 
quid  refert  a  quo  discas  ?  Non  tarn 
enim  auctoritas  docentis  quaerilur,quam. 
discendorum  Veritas  ;  et  si  hoc,  quod 
discitur,  cum  auctoritale  utilitatem  con- 
junctam  habet,  non  tam  laboraudum,  a 
quo  proficiscatur,quani  in  quantam  viro- 
rum  utilitatem  desinat. — Epist.  prim, 
ad  Episc.  Vinton,  p.  124. 

t  Lib.  i. 

X  "  Litera  enim  longa  posilione  mi- 
nor est  qnam  ea,  qua?  longa  natura  est. 
Cum  etiam  a  longa  natura  major  sit 
quam  dipthongus  αι. 
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bious  vowels,  as  they  are  called,  and  the  five  Latin  ones 
each  single  character  doth  virtually  contain  the  powers 
of*  two  vowels  at  least,  a  long  and  a  short  one :  which 
two  powers  under  one  letter  do  as  distinctly  exist,  asf 
ο  and  ω  did  in  o,  before  the  addition  of  the  mark  ω  to 
the  Attic  alphabet,  and  as  ε  and  η  did  in  ε,  before  the 
additional  character  η.  And  indeed  Quinctilian  says, 
that  these  two  powers  had  been  formerly  expressed  in 
his  own  language  by  two  characters;  for  that,  before 
Accius's  time,  and  even  after  it,  the  ancients  used  to 
write  their  long  syllables  with  two  vowels  :  "  usque  ad 
Accium,  et  ultra,  porrectas  syllabas  geminis  vocalibus 
scripserunt." — Lib.  I.  7.  What  we  now  write  cogo  was 
then  coago,  cogito,  coagito,  captivl  captivei,  Ubo  leibo  from 
λείβω,  dico  deico  from  δείκω,  which  certainly  sounded 
differently  from  dlca  of  δίκη :  so  the  preterits  with  the 
temporal  augment  emi  eemi,  egi  aegi,  edi  etdi.  Instances 
of  this  kind  may  be  seen  in  every  line  of  the  Leges  Re- 
giae  et  Xvirales,  collected  by  Lipsius.J  The  Greeks 
seem  not  ever  to  have  used  two  short  vowels  in  like 


*  Sextus  Empiricus  therefore,  with 
good  reason,  (though  Dr.  G.  thinks 
otherwise,  p.  28.)  concludes,  that  there 
are  ten  Greek  vowels. — Adv.  Gram. 
I.5.§.  112. 

t  The  reader  may  see  some  very 
sound  and  ingenious  criticism,  ground- 
ed on  the  different  powers  of  Homer's 
ο  (which  indeed  were  three,  of  ο,  ω,  and 
ou)  in  Dr.  Taylor's  Elements  of  Civil 
Law,  p.  553.  4.  5.  See  also  p.  561. 
on  the  Roman  vowels.  On  the  Greek 
vowels,  see  likewise  his  Commentary 
on  Marmor  Sandvicense,  p.  7,  8,  9. 

X  They  are  given  also  by  Sylburgius 
at  the  end  of  his  first  vol.  of  Dionys. 
Halic.  Scaurus  (de  Orthograph.  p. 
2255.)  cites  some  lines  of  Lacillins  on 
this  subject.  "  Item  quod  Lucillius, 
ubi  I  exile  est,  per  se  jubet  seribi,  at  ubi 
plenum  est,  pritponendum  esse  Ε  credit, 
h'n  versibus: 


Mr.aiE  hominum,  duo  Mf.ili.ia,  item 

huic  utroque  opus  meii.es, 
Meilitiam,  tenues  I.  Pilam  qua  lu- 

dimus,  Pilvm 
Quo  pinso,  tenues  I.  plura  haec  feceris, 

Peila 
Quae  jacimus,  addes  E,  Peila,  ut  ple- 

nius  fiat." 

The  ei  instead  of  the  long  i  we  find 
several  times  in  every  page  of  Varro, 
as  published  by  Jos.  Scaliger.  The  ei 
was  likewise  used  in  many  plurals  of 
nouns,  where  we  now  have  the  long  e: 
our  omnes  was  omneis  :  in  the  Augustan 
age  it  was  omnis.  Not  that  the  two 
vowels  in  these  places  were  then  quite 
out  of  use  :  for  inscriptions  even  of  that 
acragive  us  CivibusSetivatkis.  The 
final  us  of  the  genitive  singular,  nomi- 
native, and  accusative  plural  of  the 
fourth  declension,  is  a  contraction  from 
uis,  ur.< ;  matmis,  muintff,  mantis. 
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manner  for  a  long  one :  but  one  character  served  both 

purposes.  Όυ  γαρ  η  Ιχρώμίθα,  άλλα  ε  το  παλαών,  says 
Plato  in  his  Cratylus:  and  again,  το  yap  ο  αντί  του  ω 
Ιχρώμεθα.*  "We  say  now  that  i  or  u  is  doubtful :  and  so 
it  is  to  us,  on  account  of  our  ignorance  of  the  ancient 
pronunciation :  but  in  that  there  was  no  ambiguity  ;  the 
two  powers  long,  and  short,  of  i  or  u,  were  then  as  easily 
discernible  as  a  and  ο  are  now.  In  general  as  the  pow- 
ers of  all  the  letters  existed  in  the  human  voice  before 
the  invention  and  formation  of  the  letters  themselves,  so 
there  are  many  distinct  sounds  and  powers  at  present, 
that  have  no  different  character  yet  assigned  them,  f 


And  the  long  t  of  the  fourth  conjugation 
is,  I  believe,  a  contraction  of  the  like 
kind.  Audi-is  from  Audi-o  is  like  Legts 
from  Leg-o :  from  Audi-is,  Audis.  And  so 
perhaps  docc-o,  doct-is,  docis.  Scaliger 
with  good  reason  supposes,  that  the 
long  i  in  the  penultima  of  illius,  unius, 
alius,    "  quasi  dipthongus   Gra?ca  re- 

mansit,  ac  longa  fuit,  illeius 

Secnndas  hie  casus  possessivus  dictus 
est :  possessivorum  autem  niulta  sic  in- 
venias,  Petreius,  Luceius,  Locutuleius, 

a  petra,  luce,  locutione 

Ergo  vir  doctissimue  Terentianus  non 
fuit  veritns  producere  in  alterms,  quum 
tamen  caeteri  corriperent."  De  Caus. 
Ling.  Lot.  o.  43.  The  verse  of  Teren- 
tianus, to  which  Scaliger  here  refers, 
is  the  following  Trochaic,  tetrameter 
catalectic ; 

SescupL•  vel  uiui  vincet  altevius  singu- 
lum.  Putsch,  p.  2112. 

*  This  double  use  of  the  same  cha- 
racter is  taken  notice  of  by  the  Scho- 
liast on  the  Pbcenissae  of  Euripides,  v. 
668.  In  that  passage  he  understands 
the  words  <roi  ΐαγονοι  not  in  the  nomina- 
tive plural,  but  dative  singular,  saying 
"  it  may  be  written  tr£  viv  ixyovui  χ,τίτα,ν, 

not  as  it  is  now  s"oi  txyovoi 

The  occasion  of  the  mis- 


take was  this.  Before  the  addition  of 
long  vowels,  when  Euclides  was  Ar- 
chon  of  Athens,  they  used  short  ones 
instead  of  long,  t  instead  of  >i,  and  6  in- 
stead of  ω.  Δήμγ  was  then  written 
with  the  ί  added  thus  Aty.oi.  Those 
therefore,  who  did  not  think  of  turning 
here  the  6  into  the  ώ  have  confounded 
the  meaning  of  the  verse."  It  was  in 
the  Arconship  of  Euclides  that  these 
long  letters,  (after  having  been  invent- 
ed by  Simonides,  from  him  received 
into  common  use  among  the  Ionians 
about  50  years  before  Christ,  and  set- 
tled afterwards  in  the  alphabet  by  Cal- 
listratus  the  Samian)  were  admitted 
into  public  writings  and  inscriptions  by 
the  Athenians.  See  Suidas  in  i't^am'Jui : 
in  Άττικισ-μός :  and  in  "ίαμίαιν  ό  tv/χος. 
This  magistracy  of  Euclides  is  there- 
fore a  remarkable  era  in  literature,  and 
gave  occasion  to  that  expression,  τ?ς 
μίτ  Ευχ,λίίίην  Γξαμματικκς.  Euripides 
lived  before  Euclides :  Plato  twenty 
years  after  him.  Callislratus  was  the 
person,  who  settled  the  Greek  alphabet 
in  the  form  wherein  we  now  have  it. — 
See  Valcken.  ad  Phoeniss.  p.  260.  668. 
t  "  Quibusdain  uteris  deficimus, 
quas  tamen  sonus  enunciationis  arces- 
sit." — Velius  Long,  apud  Putschiian.p. 
2219.     As  the  ancient  alphabets,  like 
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In  regard  to  the  Romans,  what  is  said  above  will  be 
more  clearly  seen  in  Latin  words,  which  are  either  de- 
rived from  the  Greek,  or  from  which  Greek  ones  were 
afterwards  derived:  as  in  venter  (from  έντερα  with  the 
initial  iEolic  digamma)  the  first  syllable,  though  long, 
was  shorter  on  account  of  the  short  e,  than  the  first  of 
Census,  Ftstus,  (in  Greek  κηνσος,  φήστος)  where  not  only 
the  syllable,  but  the  vowel  too  was  long. 

In  general,  the  difference  between  the  long  and  longer 
time  is  this :  in  the  former  case  the  vowel  derives  its 
length  from  being  joined  close  in  articulation  with  the 
following  consonant,  as  mfal-lit:  in  the  latter  case,  the 
vowel  commonly  stands  alone  disjoined  from  the  next 
consonant,  as  in  falle-bat.  Thus  in  English  the  first  syl- 
lable of  mt-tre  is  longer  than  the  first  of  bct-ter.  The 
longest  time  of  all  is  when  the  long'vowel  comes  before 
two  consonants,  as  in  Φήστος,  essemus,  finder,  mind. 
Very  often  in  English  the  vowel  before  a  consonant 
seems  to  derive  its  length  from  the  vowel  following  it, 
as  in  bite,  write :  which  without  the  final  vowel  is  short, 
bit,  writ.  But  this  is  never  the  case  among  the  Greeks 
or  Latins,  who  in  no  single  syllable  have  a  consonant 
between  two  vowels.  But  this  exactness  is  of  no  great 
significance  towards  establishing  quantity.  That  sub- 
sists, whenever  in  comparing  two  times  there  is  an  *  ex- 
oar  own,  were  defective,  so  were  tliey  bebant,  non  pronunciabant." — Gasp. 
redundant  likewise  in  having  two  cba-  Scwpp.  Gram.  Philosoph.  p.  216. 
racters  sometimes  for  the  same  sound.  *  Musici  non  omnes  inter  se  longas 

"  Graecos  (says  Gellius.  xix.  14.)  non  ant  breves  pari  mensura  consistere,  siqui- 
taut  a,-  inscilix  arcesso,  qui  ου  ex  ο  et  dem  et  hrevi  breviorem,  et  longa  longio- 
v  scripserunt,  quanta?  qui  ei  »  ε  et  ι.       rem  dicant  posse  syllabam  Jieri.  .... 

Illud  enim  iuopia  fecerunt,  hoc  nulla        Sed  hue  scrupulosity 

necessitate    subacti.''      And    Diomede       Musicis  et  Rythmicis  relimjuatur.    .    . 

sajs  in  plain  terms,  the  Roman  alpha-        cum  metris  nihil  majus  mi- 

bel  was  redundant :  "  Ex  viginti  et  tri-  nusoe  afferat  httjusmodi  ratio,  Musicis 
bus  [Uteris]  duae  superyacaae  Κ  et  Q."       potius  quam  metricis   id   auscultandum 

lib.  ii.     And  after  them  the  best  Latin       esse    dicemus. Mar.     Victorini.     Art. 

grammarian  .-ince  Priscian  :  "  Iiomuni  Gram.  lib.  i.  p.  {482.  Putsch.  As  tho 
partim  pronunciabant  literas,  quas  non  nicer  subdivision  of  times  into  longer 
scribebant,  et  quarum  characteribns  and  longest,  shorter  and  shortest,  dues 
deficicbanlur ;   partim  eas,   quas  scri-       not  much  concern  metre,  we  maj  thercr 
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cess  on  one  side,  whatever  the  cause  or  degree  of  that 
excess  may  happen  to  be. 

The  power  of  two  consonants,  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  in  retarding  the  voice  during  the  pronunciation 
of  a  vowel  preceding  them,  suspends  not  only  the  vowel 
coming  before  them  in  the  same  word,  but  acts  back- 
wards also  on  a  short  vowel  at  the  end  of  the  preceding 
word ;  particularly  when  the  former  of  the  consonants 
is  an  S ;  which,  according  to  *  Terentianus  Maurus, 

— Quanquam  capite  alterius  verbi  teneantur, 
Sujficiant  retro  vires  et  tempus  oportet, 
Consona  quod  debet  geminata  referre  priori. 

This  after  the  time  of  Lucretius  is  almost  universally 
observed  among  the  good  Latin  poets,  except  in  such 
writings  of  a  looser  metre,  as  are  Sermoni  propiora :  and 
therefore  in  Horace  we  have  Scepe  stylum  vertas.  But 
in  the  good  Greek  poets f  it  is  always  observed:  in- 
stances of  which  may  be  seen  in  almost  any  page  of 
Homer  or  Sophocles. 

This  rule  of  Terentianus,  confirmed  by  Victorinus 
(though  little  attended  to  at  present)  is  enforced  by  the 
ingenious  Mr.  Dawes,  as  far  as  it  regards  J  the  Latin  me- 
tre. I  cannot  here  omit  observing,  that  the  same  rule  is 
particularly  remarked  in  respect  to  the  Greek  by  the 
Scholiast  on  Callimachus ;  in  one  of  whose  hymns  is 
the  following  verse : 

Κτήνεά  φιν  Χοιμος  καταβύσκεται,  έργα  δε  πάχνη. 

In  Dian.  v.  125. 

Some  persons  have  thought  that  φιν  in  this  line,  being 
an  uncommon  word,  should  be  altered  to  σφιν :  but  that 


fore  on  the  whole  admit  whatLonginus  485.  Gibs. 

lajs  down  :  Έν  5ε  τοϊ?  μετρικοΐς  siSIvat  *  Pusch.  p.  2406, 

>εΓ  on  πα,ο-α  βζ&χρα.  "ση,  και  παο-α.  μαχξα  t  The  initial  ρ  among  the  Attics  had 

ϊσ-ti.     In  re  metrica  illud  tenendum,  om-  the  same  power  with  two  consonants. 

■nes  breves  inter  se  esse   aquales,  item  Dawes.  Misc.  Critic,  p.  159.  160. 

omnia  longas. — Fragm.    Prolegom.   in  χ  Misc.  Crit.  sec.  l. 

Hephsest.     See  also  Quinctil.  be.  4.  ρ 
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it  cannot  be  σφιν,  the  scholiast  observes,  φιν  χωρίς  ro5 
σ,  δίά  το  μίτρον,  because  if  σφιν  is  placed  there,  it  will 
lengthen  the  final  vowel  of  the  preceding  word  κτήνεα 
σφιν.  The  reader  cannot  but  take  notice  that  the  obser- 
vation of  Terentianus  and  Victorinus  on  the  power  of  s, 
retro  vires  ac  tenrpus  sufficientis,  is  very  conformable  with 
what  Cicero  says  above  on  the  short  syllable  in  being 
long  before  s,  though  short  before  some  other  conso- 
nants. *  Jac.  Ceporinus  allows  this  in  the  Greek  metre. 
But  he  is  mistaken  in  denying  that  the  same  takes  place 
in  the  Latin.  He  takes  notice  very  properly  of  one 
thing  on  the  subject  of  metre,  which  is  often  overlooked, 
that  μν,  kt,  7ΓΓ,  in  regard  to  the  preceding  vowel,  are  each 
of  them  considered  as  a  mute  and  liquid  in  conjunction ;  f 
ΑίγυτΓΤίΌυς  Odys.  δ.  83.  Ήλεκτρυώνί?ς  Hes.  Scut.  Here.  v. 
16.  35.  Τΐμνει  Iliad.  N.  v.  707.  Thus  verbs  beginning 
with  those  two  consonants  repeat  the  former  of  them  in 
the  reduplication  of  the  preterit  tense;  which  syllable 
of  reduplication  with  the  consonant  is  in  general  short, 
but  without  the  consonant  the  additional  ε  is  long,  as  in 
the  first  of  ϊζηκα. 

When  we  see  so  very  frequently  Greek  vowels  made 
short  before  two  consonants,  (of  which  a  hundred  $  in- 
stances might  be  given)  and  on  the  other  hand,  made 
long  before  other  vowels,  as  ίη^αλγϊον,  δάκρϋε  and  num- 
berless other  words ;  why  should  we  be  surprised  at 
finding  the  same  in  our  own  language,  as  in  rtally,  cru- 
elty, &c  ?  There  is  indeed  no  good  reason  in  the  nature 
of  our  sound,  why  the  voice  should  not  dwell  long  on  a 
single  vowel,  and  in  a  short  time  hurry  over  more  than 
one  consonant.  But  arguments  of  general  reason,  in  a 
case  relating  to  speech,  I  do  not  so  much  regard,  as 

•  Si  sequens  dictio  substruat  binas  vel  t  See  a  remark,  of  Herodian,   pvb- 

duplices  consonantes,  pracedentis dictio-  lisbed  from  a  MS.  lately  by  Mr.  Valc- 

nis  vocalemfinalembrevem  Gratis  sufful-  kenaer  on  Phcenis.  v.  1508. 

aunt.  Cum  tamen  apud  Lutinns  binm  t  See  Mr.  Heath's  uotes  on  yEscIi. 

consonantes  dictionis  posters  principalis  Agam.  v.  120.  Soph.   Elect.  Γ:      128 

nihil  juifint  pqtitu  vocalem  brevem  nude  Eurip.   Hcc.  ύ'όο.  and  Mr.  Dawes,  p. 

finalem  dictionis  priovis.  in  Ilesiud.  de-  19(5. 
tlaratiuncula. 
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fact.  And  fact,  I  am  sure,  allows  of  what  is  said  above. 
The  first  syllable  of  the  word  strength-en,  where  the 
vowel  appears  to  the  sight  to  be  clogged  with  six  con- 
sonants and  an  aspirate,  hath  as  quick  and  easy  a  pro- 
nunciation, as  the  first  syllable  of  oo-zy,  where  two  vow- 
els stand  alone. 

This  brings  me  again  to  the  consideration  of  English 
quantity :  in  regard  to  which,  it  will  be  said,  that  those 
syllables,  which  I  call  long,  receive  a  peculiar  stress  of 
voice  from  their  acute  accent,  as  in  really,  cruelty.  I  al- 
low it ;  and  by  that  means  they  are  elevated :  but  they 
are  lengthened  too.  The  case  is,  we  English  cannot  rea- 
dily elevate  a  syllable  without  lengthening  it,  by  which 
our  acute  accent  and  long  quantity  generally  coincide, 
and  fall  together  on  the  *  same  syllable.  If  we  pronounce 
the  word  majesty,  we  utter  the  first  syllable  with  an 
acute  higher  tone  and  long,  the  two  last  with  a  grave 
lower  sound  and  short,  majesty.  Here,  because  the 
same  syllable  is  pronounced  with  a  higher  note,  i.  e. 
acuted,  and  with  a  protracted  one,  i.  e.  lengthened  at 
the  same  time ;  we  are  apt  not  to  distinguish  between 
these  two  different  modes  of  the  same  syllable,  between 
its  accent  and  quantity.  But  let  one  brought  up  in 
Scotland,  pronounce  this  word,  and  we  may  soon  mark 
the  difference  between  them;  by  his  pronouncing  the 
first  syllable  long  with  an  acute  :  as,  majesty'. 

But  the  coincidence  of  the  acute  and  long  quantity 
on  the  same  syllable  is  certainly  most  f  usual  with  us  in 
the  pronunciation  of  our  own  language,  (which  will  be 
admitted  by  any  one,  who  with  this  view  attends  to  the 
sound  of  an  English  voice.)  And  this  has  probably  been 
the  occasion,  that  accent  and  quantity  have  been  con- 

*  This  is  confirmed  by  the  decisive  acting  together, 
authority  of  Mr.  Saml.  Johnson,  whose  t  I  say  most  usual,  not  universal, 

very  great  abilities  and  extensive  eru-  The  accent  is  on   a  short  syllable  in 

dition  have  done  an  honour  to  his  age  privy,  though  on  a  long  one  in  private. 

and  country.     He,  in  the  rules  of  his  On  the  other  hand,  though  the  acuted 

prosody    prefixed    to   his    dictionary,  syllable  is  generally  long,   yet  every 

considers  the  acute  tone  and  long  quan-  long  one  is  not  acuted. 
tity,  in  English  verse,  as  equivalent  by 
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founded  together  by  numberless  persons,  not  only  in  dis- 
course, but  in  writing  on  this  subject ;  and  quantity  been 
frequently  considered,  as  excluded  from  our  language. 
There  are  several  propositions  of  the  following  kind 
in  many  parts  of  Dr.  G.'s  treatise,  which,  with  all  my  at- 
tention, it  is  not  in  my  power  to  comprehend.  Λ  man, 
(says  he)  of  a  phlegmatic  temper  will  love  long  syllables, 
and  will  be  pleased  ivith  the  majesty  of  quantity  and  ac- 
cent. If  the  use  of  accent  and  quantity  be  a  sign  of 
phlegm  and  solemnity,  every  nation  of  the  earth,  from 
the  creation  down  to  the  present  times,  must  come  within 
this  description;  and  the  Hottentots,  Iroquois,  and  Sa- 
mceids,  are  as  majestic  and  solemn  in  their  manner  of 
speech,  as  the  βαρυντ«κοΐ  iEolians.  For  all  these  barba- 
rous people  have,  I  make  not  the  least  doubt,  a  voice 
with  at  least  two  tones,  and  those  varied  in  length;  and  if 
they  have,  they  must  have  accent  and  quantity  the  same 
in  quality  though  not  degree  with  Cicero  and  Demos- 
thenes. Again,  he  says,  that  the  great  disproportion  be- 
tween long  and  short  syllables  in  the  northern  languages 
made  it  impossible  to  think  of  establishing  quantity,  &c. 
He  here  writes  as  if  language  and  its  pronunciation  were 
established,  like  civil  institutions,  by  public  laws  and 
decrees.  Pronunciation  is  originally  established  in  all 
places  accidentally  by  the  ear,  to  which  the  organs  of 
speech,  without  men's  thought  or  attention,  modulate 
and  adapt  their  sounds.  We  are  apt  indeed  to  say,  that 
the  authority  of  such  or  such  an  ancient  writer  estab- 
lishes the  quantity  of  such  a  word :  and  so  it  does  to  us, 
who  cannot  perhaps  go  further  back  for  it.  But  this  au- 
thority did  not  really  settle  it  at  the  time  he  wrote  :  the 
actual  pronunciation  of  his  countrymen  had  before 
determined  it  and  familiarized  it  to  the  writer's  ear; 
from  whence  he  adopted  it;  and  accordingly  used  the 
syllable  with  that  measure  of  sound,  which  he  found  as- 
signed to  it  in  common  speech.  If,  when  Virgil  used  the 
first  syllable  of  bonus  short,  his  countrymen  at  (he  same 
time  had  lengthened  the  sound  of  it,  he  would  not  only 
have  not  succeeded  in  establishing  his  own  quantity. 
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but  by  refusing  to  conform  to  the  public  ear  in  this  and 
the  like  instances,  would  have  raised  a  disgust  against 
his  writings,  which  must  probably  have  stifled  them  in 
their  birth,  For,  as  Scaliger  well  observes,  "  Quis  nes- 
cit  a  pueris  sermonem  ortum,  sui  usum  agrestibus  prae- 
buisse  ?  quern  ad  eum  modum  acceptum,  in  alias  distor- 
quere  leges,  etiam  sapientibus  religio  fuit.  Quare  his  ita 
positis  ad  pedum  naturam  et  genera  accedendum  est.*" 
Quantity  therefore  depends  on  nothing  but  the  common 
actual  pronunciation;  not  on  the  authority  of  a  writer, 
not  on  rules  :  for  it  is  antecedent  to  them.  "  Ante  enim 
carmen  ortum  est,  quam  observatio  carminis.t"  It  may 
be  indeed  afterwards,  as  it  has  been,  reduced  to  rules ; 
but  those  rules  again  relate  not  to  the  general  pronun- 
ciation of  all  languages.  Many  of  these  may  have  a 
different  manner  of  their  own,  on  which  difference  par- 
ticular rules  may  be  formed  for  them,  as  particular  ones 
had  been  formed  for  others.  This  is  the  state  of  the  case 
between  the  quantity  of  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
and  the  rules  respecting  it ;  which  rules  must  always  be 
considered  as  following,  not  prescribing  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  any  language.  For,  after  all,  let  the  rule  be  ever 
so  rational,  the  practice,  which  is  conformable  to  it,  is 
not  right  on  account  of  the  rule,  but  the  rule  is  right  on 
account  of  its  conformity  to  the  preceding  practice.  But 
scholars  often  talk  of  speech,  as  if  it  were  formed  by 
scholars  ;  whereas  it  was  formed  in  every  country  long 
before  scholars  remarked  it.  And  when  they  do  make 
their  remarks  on  it,  they  must  take  it  as  they  find  it. 
The  question  always  in  this  case  is,  not  what  could  or 
should  be,  but  what  is.  And  thus  in  regard  to  quantity  ; 
when  a  German  can  %  precipitate  his  voice  over  four  or 


•  Scalig.   de  pedum  gener.  in  poet.  brevia  pruducunt,  ut  debaucho,  impie. 

lib.   ii.  Germain,  Belgx,  Angli  dipthongos  et 

t  Quinct.  lib.  ix.  c.  4.  positiones  etiam  difficiles  snbinde  ne- 

$  Tbis  Henninias  complains  of,  not  gligunt  :  v.  gr.  immerdoer,  ovei-draeht, 

only  as  perverting  quantity,  but  as  de-  Kettinghen  ;    Hamilton,    Canterbury." 

stroying  the  very  nature  and  essence  Έλλ>ίν.  Όζδ.  p.  87.  §.  c\\. 

of  it.  "  Galli  longa  subiude  corripiunt, 
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five  consonants  without  lengthening  the  sound  of  the 
preceding  vowel,  where  a  Greek  or  Roman  voice  would 
be  retarded  by  only  two  ;  it  is  absurd  to  say,  this  Ger- 
man has  not  a  natural  quantity.  It  is  natural,  formed  as 
much  by  the  nature  of  his  organs  and  senses,  as  that  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  by  theirs.  Rut  many  men  call 
that  only  natural  and  rational,  *  which  is  agreeable 
to  their  own  nature  and  partial  way  of  thinking.  Thus 
an  African  thinks  a  white  complexion  unnatural,  and 
millions  of  Europeans  think  a  black  one  so  :  whereas 
both  are  natural,  in  a  limited  peculiar  sense.  A  thing 
may  be  natural  without  being  universal.  A  Chinese  or 
Muscovite  has  the  same  right  to  call  his  particular  pro- 
nunciation a  natural  one,  as  Dr.  G.  has  to  call  the  Greek 
and  Roman  by  that  name.  When  therefore  he  says  that 
"  natural  quantity"  is  excluded  from  the  northern  lan- 
guages, he  can  mean  only  a  particular  kind  of  quantity 
reducible  to  his  own  Greek  and  Latin  rules  of  it.  But 
every  language  doth,  beyond  all  doubt,  establish  a  dif- 
ference between  syllables,  making  some  long  and  others 
short,  and  consequently  hath  a  natural  quantity,  which 
is  one  source  of  whatever  harmony  it  hath. 

I  will  not  deny,  that  where  there  is  a  greater  number 
of  vowels  in  a  language,  there  will  be  more  harmony. 
Homer's  ηελάκο,  or  Herodotus's  ίωϋτίου,  where  out  of 
seven  letters  there  are  five  syllables  and  six  vowels,  is 
certainly  infinitely  superior  in  sweetness  to  Chrultznitz, 
where  in  a  greater  number  of  letters  there  are  but  two 
vowels  and  two  syllables.  But  yet  there  is  quantity  in 
Chrultznitz :  there  may  be  quantity  with  little  harmony, 
and  indeed  with  scarcely  any  at  all :  for  mere  quantity, 
consisting  in  general  of  only  tivo  measures,  hath  not  in 
itself  sufficient  variety  to  be  the  foundation  of  much 
harmony,  as  will  be  fully  shewn  in  another  place. 

•  Thus  Ilcnninius  calls  that  pronun-  languages,  the  Arabic,  Latin,  and  old 

alien  alone  rational,  which  is  directed  Greek  upon  his  plan.  The  pronuncia- 

by  a  regard  lo  the  pcnoltima.    This  lion  of  all  other  languages,  particnlarrjf 

takes  iu,  accoiding  to  him,  onlv  three  the  modern,  is  irrational.  Sec  p.  87.88. 
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CHAP.   III. 


The  metre  of  the  English  language.  The  kinds  of  it.  Whv  no  hexameters. 
Mere  metre  not  sufficient  to  constitute  good  verse.  In  what  the  pronunciation 
of  the  English,  Scotch,  Welch,  and  Irish,  differs. 


IF  then  quantity  is  not  excluded  from  our  language, 
and  the  English,  as  well  as  Greek  and  Latin,  metre  is 
regulated  by  it ;  a  question  may  arise,  why  cannot  our 
language  be  adapted  to  the  old  heroic  measure,  consist- 
ing of  dactyls  and  spondees,  as  it  is  shewn  by  Dr.  Bentley 
to  admit  the  iambic,  trochaic,  and  some  others.  Our 
common  epic  verse  consisting  of  five  feet,  is  trimeter 
iambic  brachycatalectic : 

"An  honest  mans  |  the  noblest  work  \  of  God. 
Suis  et  Ip-  j  sa  Roma  vl-         |  i-lbus. 

Ώ,ς  ωφελον  j  πάροιθεν  εκ-  |  Χιπεΐν. 

And  so  far  the  common  English  iambic  is  in  the  qua- 
lity of  its  feet,  though  not  in  number,  like  that  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  admitting  likewise,  as  they  do, 
dactyls,  spondees,  anapcests,  and  tribrachs.  The  dactyl 
is  not  very  common,  but  may  be  found  in  every  place  of 
the  verse,  except  the  fifth :  the  rapidity  of  it  on  particu- 
lar occasions  in  the  second  place,  where  it  is  unusual, 
has  great  force,  especially  when  joined  with  other  quick 
feet,  the  trochee  or  Pyrrhic :  as  in  these, 

Sitoots  hi-  |  visible     \  virtue  |  e'en  to  the  deep. 
Withlm    |  petaous  \  recoil,  and  jarring  sound. 

The  anapaest  is  common  in  every  place,  and  it  would 
appear  much  oftener,  with  propriety  and  grace,  if  abbre- 
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viations  were  more  avoided.    The  tribrach  too  is  often 
seen,  as  in 

Yet  beauty,  tho'  injurious,  hath  strange  power. 

But  there  is  one  particularity  in  our  iambic,  in  which 
it  differs  very  much  from  that  of  the  ancients.  They,  it 
is  well  known,  never  admitted  a  trochee  into  their  iam- 
bics; according  to  them  ό  Τροχαίος  αντιπαθΰ  τψ  Ίάμβψ. 
But  in  the  English,  a  trochee  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
an  iambic  verse  gives  it  a  peculiar  beauty  and  vigour,  as 
in  this : 

Die  of  |  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain. 

This  pleasing  effect  of  the  trochee  Mr.  Pope,  beyond 
all  other  English  poets,  seems  to  have  felt,  and  has  ac- 
cordingly used  it  oftener  than  any  of  them.  He  has  like- 
wise introduced  it  on  particular  occasions  with  great 
success,  in  the  middle,  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  his 
verse,  and  even  at  the  end  of  a  sentence : 

On  all  sides  round  the  forest  hurls  her  oaks 
Htadlong. 

In  general,  that  nervous  springiness  (if  I  may  so  ex- 
press it)  so  very  observable  in  Mr.  Pope's  metre,  is  often 
owing  chiefly  to  a  trochee  beginning  his  line.  And  the 
weakest  lines  among  his,  in  point  of  versification,  are 
those  which  begin  with  a  pure  iambic.  The  trochee  is 
admitted  in  every  place  of  oar  verse,  except  the  last. 
It  is  sometimes  followed  by  an  iambic,  and  so  forms  the 
choriambic,  as  in  the  foregoing,  die  of  a  rose:  sometimes 
by  a  spondee,  and  so  forms  the  second  epitrite,  as 

Lives  through  all  fife,  extends  through  all  extent. 
it  must  be  so:  Cato,  thou  reason 'st  well. 
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Si 


The  second  epitrite,  and  clioriambic,  appear,  both  in 
this: 

JBow'd  their  stiff  necks  \  loaden  ivith  stormy  blasts. 

The  choriambic  in  the  first  and  second  places,  or  third 
and  fourth,  is  better  than  in  the  second  and  third,  or 
fourth  and  fifth ;  as  in 

Where  were  ye,  nymplis  \  ichen  the  remorseless  deep — 

it  is  more  harmonious,  than  in  this, 

In  their  triple  degrees,  regions  to  which  — 
Fierce  rain  with  lightning  mixt,  water  with  fire. 

The  pyrrhic  too  is  as  frequently  admitted  into  our 
verse,  as  the  trochee,  and  very  greatly  contributes  to  the 
variety  of  the  modulation.  It  is  chiefly  excluded  from 
the  last  place  in  rhymed  verses,  by  the  mere  force  of 
the  rhime  :  it  is  however  sometimes  admitted  there,  and 
in  blank  verse  very  often,  especially  in  dramatic  poetry, 
where  it  gives  a  more  natural  air  and  kind  of  ease  to 
the  dialogue : 

In  the  calm  lights  of  mild  Philosophy. 

It  is  sometimes  followed  by  a  spondee,  and  so  forms 
the  minor  ionic,  as  here, 

Eternity,  thou  pleasing,  dreadful  thought. 
Each  pray'r  accepted,  and  each  ivish  resign' d 

Sometimes  it  is  followed  by  an  iambic,  and  so  forms  the 
fourth  paion : 

As  full  as  perfect  in  a  hair,  as  heart. 
Joel,  who  with  inhospitable  guile. 
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Though  the  measure  formed  by  the  pyrrhic  and  spon- 
dee, is  very  agreeable  to  an  English  ear,  and  probably 
was  so  to  an  Ionian,  yet  to  a  Roman  it  seems  to  have 
been  not  so  pleasing,  if  we  may  judge  in  this  case  from 
the  omission  of  Horace,  who  among  the  Latin  writers 
is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  numerosus,  and  has  left 
but  one  instance  of  this*  Ionic  measure,  of  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  soon  tired, 

Miscrarum  tst  |  ntque  airiori  \  dare  ludum. 

Though  he  hardly  gave  it  a  fair  trial,  as  he  used  it 
unmixed.  I  wish  we  had  the  whole  of  that  ode  of  Sap- 
pho, which  began  with  one  of  these  verses : 

Τί  με  Παυδι-  |  ονϊς'  ώρα-  |  να  χελιδών. 

This  Ionic  movement  we  have  in  some  of  our  songs. 

The  admission  of  so  many  different  measures  into  our 
common  verse,  gives  it  a  variety  (which  in  all  modula- 
tion is  of  the  greatest  consequence,  and  in  Milton  most 
remarkable)  not  to  be  exceeded,  if  equalled,  in  any  of 
the  ancient  kinds  of  metre,  at  least  not  in  their  epic  and 
dramatic.  That,  which  makes  our  verse  fall  short  of 
the  excellence  of  the  ancient,  is  the  want  of  that  dignity 
and  solemnity,  which  distinguishes  their  heroic  measure. 

The  compass  of  our  long  heroic  verse  is  but  narrow. 
A  Latin  or  Greek  epic  line  does,  in  the  language  of 
prosody,  consist  of   twenty  four  times.     A  Latin  or 

*  Terentianus  Maurus  has  taken  notice  of  this,  in  two  Ionic  lines  : 

Simili  le-    |  ge  sonantes  |  nnmeros  ad  |  Xcnbulen 
Dedit  una  [  modulatut    |  lepide  car-  |  mine  Flaceus. 

Hephaestion  mentions  an  ode  of  Ale-  Ionic  from  the  two  Phrynichi,  the  Ira- 
nian, and  one  of  Sappho  in  this  metre,  gic  and  comic  poets.  Pag.  .39.  edit, 
and  gives  a  verse  from  each  ;  as  like-  Pauw.  Dr.  Bentley  says  in  primis 
wise  from  Alcacus,  who  is  said  hy  him  dulce  est  metrum  (not.  ad  Hor.  carm. 
to  hare  written  several  odes  in  the  lih.  iii.  12.)  and  ihinks  the  dithcultv  of 
same  measure.  He  cites  also  some  it  alone  prevented  Horace  from  making 
tretrametercatalectic  lines  of  the  minor  a  second  attempt. 
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Greek  iambic,  if  pure,  of  eighteen  times.  But  the  long 
English  heroic,  if  it  consists  of  pure  iambics,  has  but 
fifteen  times.  So  that  it  is,  for  this  reason  among 
others,  difficult  for  an  English  poet  to  translate  any 
number  of  Latin  or  Greek  iambics  or  hexameters  into  a 
like  number  of  English  epic  lines. 

But  to  resume  our  question.  If  the  English  admits 
the  iambic,  why  not  the  dactylic  and  spondeic  metre  ? 
The  reason  seems  to  be  this :  there  are  not  many  dactyls 
in  our  language,  and  hardly  any  spondees,  I  mean,  scarce 
ever  two  syllables,  next  to  each  other  in  the  same  word, 
both  long  alike,  as  they  frequently  are  in  Greek  and 
Latin.  In  general  our  language  is  iambic  and  trochaic, 
our  dissyllable  nouns  being  for  the  most  part  trochaic, 
and  our  verbs  iambic,  as  in  the 


NOUNS. 

VERBS. 

frequent 

frequent 

converse 

converse 

concert 

concert 

process 

proceed 

premise, 

premise 

refuse 

refuse,   or  refund 

produce 

produce 

present 

present 

object 

object 

project 

project 

absent 

absent 

contest 

contest 

conduct 

conduct 

descant 

descant. 

Some  polysyllables  are  indeed  dactylic :  but  in  most 
words  of  more  than  two  syllables,  the  long  syllable  is 
so  placed,  as  to  make  the  word,  when  divided,  re&olve 
itself  into  an  iambic  or  trochaic  foot,  as  refi-  \  ner,  or 
re-  \  finer.  Thus  for  the  most  part  the  long  and  short 
syllables  of  our  language  are  alternate.     And  accord- 

D 
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ingly  in  many  words  derived  from  Latin,  those  letters 
which  form  two  short  syllables  together  in  their  original 
tongue,  in  English  form  but  one,  by  which  the  long  and 
short  times  succeed  each  other  alternately.  This  is 
seen  particularly  in  substantives  ending  in  ion,  as  nation, 
mention,  which  sound  and  are  scanned  in  metre  thus, 
mtnshon,  nashon,  where  our  last  short  syllable  makes 
two  in  Latin,  mentw,  nafio.  This  tendency  of  our  lan- 
guage to  iambic  and  trochaic  measure  hath  insensibly 
made  it  run  so  much  into  verses  of  that  kind,  and  ren- 
dered it  incapable  of  bending  to  the  ancient  heroic  me- 
tre ;  which  was  the  reason  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney's  mis- 
carriage in  attempting  to  introduce  English  hexameters 
on  the  Greek  and  Latin  plan, 

And  Sydney's  verse  halts  ill  on  Roman  feet. 

This  is  confirmed  by  Dr.  Bentley,  who  speaks  of  the 
metra  dactylica  in  relation  to  our  own  language,  as  a 
kind,  quod  patria  lingua  non  recipit.  By  this  means 
our  language  is  deprived  of  that  kind  of  metre,  which  is 
of  all  others  the  most  noble  and  solemn,  according  to 
what  Longinus  truly  says  of  the  dactylic  measures, 
^ευγενέστατοι  ούτοι  και  με-γεθοποιοί:  and  Aristotle  likewise, 
to  μεν  ήρωος  σεμνός,  και  ου  λεκτικός  :  whereas  the  iambic 
more  nearly  approaches  to  common  discourse,  ύ  δε  ίαμ- 
βος αντί)  εστίν  ί)  \έζις  των  πολλών'  νίο  μίιλιστα  πάντων  των 
μέτρων  Ιαμβεΐα  φθεγγονται  λέγοντες  £.  But  in  whatever 
metre  the  long  and  short  syllables  are  alternate,  to  that 
our  language  is  easily  adapted :  as  to  this,  where  the 
amphibrachys  is  used, 

With  Ihonour  \  and  glory  \  through  trouble  \  and  danger 

*  Kobilissimi  hi  sunt,  et  ad  sublimi-  %    Iambus  est  ipsa  diclio  vulgi.  quure 

tatem  facientes.    Sect.  39.     Arktides  maxime  omnium  metrorum  Jambica  effie- 

Quintilianus  account»  for  this,  de  Mti-  runt  vulgo  loquentes.    Rhct.  iii.  8.  See 

sic.  lib.  i.  p.  51.  alio  Poet.  c.  I, 
t  Pes  Herons  solennis,  neesennoni  aptus. 
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or  where  the  cretic, 

Ο  the  sweet  |    country  life  \  blest  tenth  health  \  peace  and 

(ease. 

(As  this  foot  is  called  the  fescennine,  it  probably  was 
chiefly  used  in  the  old  poetic  ribaldry,  that  has  the  same 
name.)  But  to  none  more  happily  than  the  trochaic,  to 
express  alacrity,  and  exultation : 

Vital  |  spark  of  \  heav'nlif  \  flame: 
Quit,  oh  quit  this  mortal  frame  : 
Hark!  they  whisper  ;  Angels  say, 
Sister  spirit,  come  away. 

So  Milton  in  describing  his  rustic  jollity, 

IVJien  the  [  merry  \  bells  ring  \  round, 
And  the  jocund  rebecks  sound, 
To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid 
Dancing  in  the  chequhJd  shade. 

There  is  indeed  no  kind  or  degree  of  harmony,  of 
which  our  language  is  capable,  which  may  not  be  found 
in  numberless  instances  through  Milton's  writings  :  the 
excellency  of  whose  ear  seems  to  have  been  equal  to 
that  of  his  imagination  and  learning. 

Notwithstanding  the  confidence,  with  which  it  is  often 
aflirmed,  that  English  metre  depends  on  accent  and  not 
on  quantity,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  refute  ;  and 
though  I  have  allowed  that  accent  jointly  with  quantity 
doth  direct  it ;  yet  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  es- 
sence of  it  is  founded  in  quantity  alone.  And  to  this  I 
am  induced  by  the  following  fact :  let  a  Scotchman  take 
some  verses  of  any  of  our  poets,  as  these, 

All  human  things  are  subject  to  decay, 

And  when  fate  summons,  monarchs  must  obey. 

He  will  pronounce  them  with  the  accent  transposed  thus, 

d2 
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All  human  things  are  subject  to  decay, 

And  when  Fate  summons,  monarchs  must  obey. 

Now,  though  he  alters  the  tones,  and  transfers  the 
acute  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  words,  yet  in  this 
pronunciation  the  metre  still  essentially  subsists,because 
founded  in  quantity,  which  is  not  violated  by  him.  Did 
the  metre  depend  on  accent,  it  would  be  necessarily 
disturbed  and  destroyed  by  his  transposition  of  that 
accent. 

Metre  depends  on  quantity  alone.  Rhythm  is  in  its 
nature  more  complex,  and  seems  to  comprehend  accent 
with  quantity.  The  difference  between  mere  metre,  and 
rhythm,  considered  in  this  light,  will  be  readily  seen  by 
any  one  upon  reading  the  two  following  lines  : 

Tali       |  concidit  \  impiger  j  ictus  \  vulnere  \  Caesar 
Hoc  ic-  |  tus  ceci-   j  dit  vio-   \  lento  |  vulnere  j  Caesar. 

The  metre  here  in  both  is  the  same,  accurate  and 
good  :  but  the  rhythm,  by  which  I  mean  the  result  of  the 
whole,  is  different,  being  in  the  former  verse  very  bad  : 
because,  though  the  times  in  each  foot  of  it  are  right, 
the  tones  in  regard  to  the  modulation  of  the  whole  are 
wrong  and  placed  improperly.  "  Neque  vero  tarn  sunt 
intuendi  pedes,  quam  universa  comprehension*  Scali- 
gerf,  I  know,  accounts  for  the  bad  rhythm  of  such  verses 
as  the  preceding  (where  single  words  complete  single 
feet,  and  both  are  closed  together)  by  saying,  that  the 
words  in  scanning  should  run  into  each  other,  as  stones 
and  pieces  of  timber  do  in  buildings,  where  the  joints 
are  carefully  diversified.  But  this  is  only  a  rhetorical 
illustration  of  the  fact  ( i.  e.  the  caesura)  in  Greek  and 
Roman  verse,  not  an  explanation  of  the  cause  in  gene- 
ral. If  this  principle  of  his  operated  universally,  it 
would  in  our  language,  and  the  following  verse  would 
accordingly  be  faulty  in  rhythm, 

•   Quinct.  is.  4.  t  Poetic.  II.  2.  el  iv.  19. 
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Heroes,  repel  attacks,  command  success. 

Here  the  single  feet  are  each  separately  complete  in 
single  words,  as  in  the  Latin  line  above :  and  yet  in  this 
English  verse  there  is  no  want  of  poetical  rhythm  and 
harmony.  The  case  seems  to  be  this :  since  with  us  the 
long  times  and  acute  tones  coincide,  if  these  times  are 
right,  the  tones  cannot  be  wrong ;  and  therefore  what- 
ever makes  true  metre,  will  always  make  tolerable 
rhythm.  But  in  another  language,  where  the  long  quan- 
tity and  accent  are  frequently  separate,  the  times  and 
metre  may  be  perfectly  right,  and  yet  by  a  particular 
position  of  the  tones,  the  rhythm  may  be  very  defective. 
This  thing  however  is  of  a  subtile  nature,  and  admits 
perhaps  of  a  different  and  better  explanatian.  I  can  at 
present  see  no  other  reason,  except  that  assigned  above, 
why  the  Latin  and  Greek  verse  should  require  the* 
ccesura  any  more  than  the  English.  We  may  be  assured, 
that  the  harmony  of  ancient  verse  was  somehow  affected 
by  accent,  even  if  the  ccesura  was  not  at  all  connected 
with  it,  because  Quinctilian  says  (lib.  xii.  c.  10.)  that 
the  difference  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  accent  occa- 
sioned the  difference  in  point  of  sweetness  between  the 

*  On  the  application  of  the  Ctfsura  therefore  perhaps  no  Cassura.    Athe- 

in  antient  metre,  see  Ueda  de  metr.  ra-  na:ns  mentions   a  poem  of  Castorion 

tion.   p.  2308.   Dr.  Bentley,  de  metr.  Solensk,    as   a  very   particular    one, 

Terent.  p.  2.  et  seq.  and  more  fully  Mr.  wherein  the  single  feet  were  completed 

D*orville,   Crit.  Van.  p.  323,  et  seq.  in  single  words.     To  Se  Kas-Tofisevo;  τοϋ 

The  only  kind  of  verse,  wherein  it  was  ΣολΙϊί,  i;  ο  Κ\ίαξχό;  «pis-iv,  έΙς  το»  Τίανα 

not  required,  was  the  anap<rstic.    Be-  ντοί-ημα  τοιοϊτόν  lo-rt.  Ti-v  ποίϊη  ϊκαττος 

cause,  as  that  consisted  of  no  parlicu-  Ό'λχς  1•Λμασ;  πεξίίίλνμμίνος  πίπας  ομοίωζ 

lar  nnmber  of  feet,  but  was  capable  of  ί,γιμοΗΧοίι;  xs»  αχοΧουθτιτΜου;  ϊχιι  τοίς 

being  either  extended  to  a  gTeat  length,  •π:Λας τοίιτχν  ii  ϊχΛσ-τος τ£ν 7Γοί£ν, 

or  cut  short  after  any  foot ;  it  had  not  «;  άν  τ?  τά£ει  θί?,  το  αΰτο  μετξΐη  ίντο- 

any  one   foot  written  with  a  regard  lo  lim.     Castorion  Solensis,  ul  Clearchut 

another  (except  in  the  quantity  of  its  dicit,in  Pana  hujiurnvdi  poema  condidit. 

final  syllable)  but  each  was  independ-  Singuli  pedes  integrL•  vocabulU  compre- 

enl  of  the  other,  being   detached  and  hensi,  et  antecedentes  et  eequentes  omnes 

complete  in  itself:   and  thus  there  was  pedes  similes  habent Horum  pe- 

ηυ  rhythm  ofa  whole  set  of  feet,  as  in  other  dum quuque,  quociuique  modo  dispona- 

measures   required   or  observed,  and  tnr,  idem  mctrum  rcddtt.  lib.  x.  p.  455. 
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Greek  and  Roman  verse,  and  gave  so  great  a  superiority 
to  the  former. 

There  are  many  accounts  of  the  poetical  Ύυθμος  or 
numerus  to  be  met  with  among  the  grammarians,  both 
ancient  and  modern;  some  of  which  I  do  not  clearly 
understand.  Of  those  which  are  intelligible  to  me,  I 
know  not  any  one  more  full  and  satisfactory,  than  this 
which  Scaliger  gives.  "  Oritur  ['Ρυθμός  vel  numerus] 
ex  partium  quantitate,  qualitate,  dispositione.  Quan- 
titas  duplex,  in  corpore  et  in  tempore :  corpus  appello 
dictionis  extensionem,  tempas  tractum  pronunciationis. 
Qualitas  in  tenore  etin  sono :  tenorem  intelligo  elationem 
vocis  aut  depressionem,  sonum  aeris  verberationem  qua- 
lemcunque.  Dispositio  comprehendit  locum,  situm, 
ordinem.  Quod  ambigua  voce  dixerunt  mtmerum  ve- 
teres  (nobis  liceat)  canorem  appellemus.  Est  quippe 
numerus  in  oratione  concentus  quidam*."  The  reader 
may  see  this  further  explained  by  Scaliger,  with  great 
discernment  and  subtlety,  in  another  passge,  wherein  he 
shews,  how  rhythm  comprehends  metre,  and  ought  to  di- 
rect it.f  Aristotle,  with  his  usual  brevity,  says  the  same 
in  his  poetics,  where  having  mentioned  the  difference  of 

letters  in  δασύΥηπ  και  φίΧυτι^τι,  και  μηκει  και  βρα\ύτητι,  ετι 
έε  και  δζυτψΊ  και  βαρύτητι  και  τφ  μέσω,  he  observes,  that 
each  of  these  particulars  is  to  be  regarded,  where  metre 
is  concerned,  περί  ων  καθ"  εκαστον  εν  τοις  μετρικοΊς  προσή- 
κει θεωρεΐν. 

In  regard  to  the  difference  of  manner  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  our  own  language  among  those  different  na- 
tions which  use  it,  it  may  be  stated  thus: 

The  English  join  the  acute  and  long  time  together,  as 
in  U'btrty. 

The  Scotch  observe  our  quantity,  and  alter  our  ac- 
cent :  fibrrty '.  When  I  say  they  observe  our  quantity, 
I  mean  they  pronounce  the  same  syllabic  long  which 
we  do,  but  they  make  it  longer.  In  respect  to  the  cir- 
cumflex with  which  their  pronunciation  abounds,  it  may 

•  P.ietic.  iv.   1-1.  t  Id.  ii.  f. 
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be  remarked  that  it  is  not  formed,  as  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  English,  of  an  acute  and  grave,  but  of  a  grave  and 
acute,  νάυς.  ros.  round,  Engl,  round,  Scot. 

The  Irish  observe  our  quantity  and  accent  too,  but 
with  a  greater  degree  of  spirit  or  emphasis,  which  Sca- 
liger  calls  αβαίιο  in  latitudine,  giving  to  most  syllables 
an  aspiration :  Vibtrty. 

The  Welch  keep  our  quantity,  and  alter  the  accent, 
with  a  manner  of  voice,  which  Cicero  calls  aspera,  frac- 
ta,  scissa,  flexo  sono :  liberty'. 

Nor  need  we  wonder,  that  in  the  different  provinces  and 
kingdoms  where  our  language  is  used,  there  should  be  a 
variation  in  the  tones,  though  there  be  none  in  the  syl- 
lables themselves,  or  their  quantity.  The  same  exactly 
was  the  case  of  the  Greek  tongue  in  different  countries. 
The  Asiatic  Greeks  in  using  the  very  same  word  and 
quantity  with  the  Attics,  pronounced  it  with  a  different 
spirit*  and  accent:  What  an  Attic  called  ιερεύς,  an  JEo- 
lian  did  ιερεύς•,  what  the  former  did  εγώ,  the  latter  εγω. 
The  same  general  adherence  to  words  and  quantity,  and 
particular  variation  of  tone  and  spirit  are  certainly  ob- 
servable in  the  use  of  our  own  language  now ;  the  man- 
ner of  pronunciation  among  the  Scotch,  and  Welch, 
being  oxytone,  that  of  the  English  and  Trish  barytone  ; 
the  former  carrying  the  accent  forward  to  the  end  of 

*  The  particular  accent  of  the  Attics,  (torn.  II.  p.  139)  has  turned  from  Io- 

disliiiguished  from  that   of  the   other  nic  into  Attic  Greek,  the  difference  be- 

Greeks,  is  shewn  at  large,   from   the  tweeu  the  two,  which  is  first  observa- 

best   grammarians  of  antiquity,  by  H.  ble,   is   the   frequent    aspiration  in  the 

Steph.   App.de    Dial.   Attic,   p.    192.  latter,  not  seen  in  the  former.  The  At- 

193.  191.  Eustat.   341.   12.  21.  Their  tics  aspirated  the  middle  or  final,  as 

particular  aspiration  is  remarked    by  well  as  initial  syllables,  as  r&Sf  men- 

Tzetzes  on    Hesiod.    To  ιλιξ  Άττιχοί  tioned  by  Atbemeus  (p.  S9T.  Casaub.) 

Xmraovc-i•  c!  if   λοιμοί   ττάντε?   4,λο'-ί"''  out  ofTrypbo.  A  final  aspiration  is  ob- 

Οΐ    γαρ  Άττικΐ»   Χαιτυνταί  t\<ri,    Xeysv-  served  by  Priscian,  in  the  Roman,  Sy- 

te;    >»Γψ3ί,    ii;    και   ra    άραξα.•    h     ϊ=  rian,  and  ^Egyptian  languages.  Putsch, 

nam  JiaXEjtTCi  και  τό  άραξα  -|.ιλί~,  χα-  ρ.  548.  9.  Caninins  from  Athencsns  and 

θΐις  Δωξϊς  και  ΑΪολις,  y.xl  'las*;'?,  p.  108.  Euslathius  takes  notice  of  several  mid- 

Sc-e  also  Piersonad  Moerid.  p.  179.  In  die  syllables  being  aspirated,  that  have 

the  speech  of  Xerxes,  in  the  Polyhym-  uo  mark  of  it  at  present. 
flia  of  Herodotus,  which  Dionysias  Hal. 
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words,  and  the  latter  drawing  it  backwards  towards  the 
beginning.  In  this  method  of  considering  pronunciation 
I  have  followed  Sir  John  Cheke's  direction :  whose  words 
on  this  head  are  remarkable,  declaring,  "  that  the  na- 
ture of  ancient  pronunciation  is  not  so  abstruse,  as  not 
to  be  capable  of  being  explained,  and  even  illustrated 
in  writing  :  nor  by  any  means  so  difficult  and  intricate, 
as  not  to  lie  open  and  obvious,  if  a  scholar  would  apply 
it  to  his  own  language  ;  nor  yet  at  the  same  time  so  un- 
serviceable and  fruitless,  as  not  to  afford  him  the  means 
of  easily  discovering  and  marking  out  the  traces  of  an- 
cient eloquence."* 

The  learned  and  judicious  J.  Pierson  makes  the  same 
application  of  the  Greek  language  to  his  own.  "  The 
Attics"  says  he  f  "uttered  several  words  with  a  particu- 
lar accent  and  spirit,  as  we  are  taught  by  all  the  gram- 
marians. And  I  would  not  have  such  observations  as 
these  rejected  as  the  imaginary  and  trifling  conceits  of 
teachers.  For  is  not  the  same  variation  observable  in 
the  use  of  our  own  language,  in  different  provinces  ?" 
Aldus  ±  has  made  a  like  remark  on  the  Italian. 

The  consequences  drawn  from  the  peculiarity  of  join- 
ing the  acute  with  a  long  time,  in  pronouncing  our  own 
language,  shall  be  considered  by  me  afterwards,  as  they 
affect  our  pronunciation  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  have 
not,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  hitherto  observed. 

*  "  Prouunciationis  ratio  non  tam  ab-  quam  magistrorum  nugas  et  mera  deli- 

dita  et  recondita  est,  quin  uratione  nou  ramenta  a  quibusdam  explodi.   In  lin- 

niodo  doceri,  sed  illustrari  possil :   ne-  gna  vernacula  quis  ignorat   Zelandos 

que  tam  difficilis  aut  aspcra,  quin  faci-  multa    com    spirita    aspero   proferre, 

lem  ingressum  et  facilem  viam  babeat,  quae  caeteri  Bel gaeleniter  pronuncianl  ?" 

si  quis  ernditas earn  primo  ad  Latinam,  Prof•  ad  Marid.  Atticist.  p.  34. 
deinde  ad  vernaculam  linguam  transfe-  $  "  Imitaniur  tamen  banc  lingtiarntn 

rat :  neque  tam  inuiilisaut  infriicluosa,  varictatem   et  copiam    lingua  vulgari. 

quin  magnum  antiqua?  iloquentiac  in  ea  Non  enim  eadem  est  Romanis  lingua, 

et  gravitatis  vestigium  facile  cernat."  quae  Parthenopacis,  quse  Calabris,  quae 

E}>i*t.  ad  Steph.  Kpisc.  Vint  en.  p.  158.  Sioolie.     Alitor  Florentini   loquuntur, 

■•  "  Aitiri   mnlta    vocabula   accenlu  aliter  Cenneneea.  Venetia  Mediolanea• 

nmtal»   p/oferebpat,   et  imilLi  a  YOCaU  sitiu.^  linguae)  ΒΓΟΟΟΙΜ  ialionc   inultuui 

incipientia  aspirabauL  Nollem  Inrc  tan  diffaruot."  Prrf.wk  Hint.  A  ion. 
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CHAP.    IV. 

On  the  accent  of  the  Romans.  The  agreement  of  (he  Latin  accent  and  dialect 
with  the  jEolic.  Some  account  of  the  jEolism  of  the  Roman  language.  Ho- 
mer's .Eolism.  An  argument  drawn  from  thence  in  favour  of  our  present  Greek 
accentuation.     The  difference  between  the  Roman  apex,  and  accentual  mark. 

THAT  the  Romans  had  a  regular  accent,  that  is,  used 
a  particular  elevation  and  depression  of  voice  on  cer- 
tain syllables,  distinct  from  the  prolongation  of  it,  is 
evident,  not  only  from  the  nature  of  things  and  neces- 
sity of  the  human  voice,  but  likewise  as  a  fact,  is  clear 
from  what  will  have  greater  weight  with  many  persons  ; 
I  mean,  from  the  fullest  and  most  undoubted  authority. 
Tsot  to  trouble  the  reader  with  numberless  and  needless 
testimonies,  I  shall  insist  chiefly  on  Cicero  and  Quinc- 
tilian,  who  will  doubtless  be  allowed  to  have  been  ac- 
curately acquainted  with  the  niceties  of  their  own  lan- 
guage, which  in  their  writings  they  had  frequently  occa- 
sion to  discuss.  Cicero  in  several  passages,  some  of 
which  are  cited  above,  expressly  speaks  of  this  thing, 
as  well  known  and  observed  by  his  countrymen.  The 
word  accent  us  was  not  perhaps  known  in  his  time:  but 
I  am  here  speaking  of  the  *  thing;  and  that  certainly 


*  "  Qusecnnque  syllaba,  simpliciter  in  lationibus    dislinxerunt." — Vei-konius 

pronunciando  paulum  intendtbalur,  ilia  ad  Sunctii  Minerv.  lib.  i.  cap.  3. 

dicebaturaoii,  etacutum  habere  accen-  The  reader  will,  I   doubt  not,   be 

turn,  cujus  nota  fuit  liueula  ab  sinistra  pleased  with  what  Scaliger  says  on  this 

parte,  unde    scribimus,   sese    erigens.  bead.  "  Gravem  appellarunt,  ab  instru- 

Reliquac  syllabae,  quae  remissius  pronun-  mentis   scilicet  vocis  :  propterea  quod 

ciabantur,  credebantur  habere  gravem  in  gnttur  ant  pectus  earn  demitteremus. 

accentum,  quasi  in  guttur  subsidentem,  Alteram  aulem  priorem  illam  ab  efiec- 

et  proinde  ejus  nota  fuit  lineola  ab  si-  tu  potius  nominaruntacnfam  .•  ftritenim 

uistra  parte  sese  demittens.  i\otii  qui-  aures,  qnarum  viribus  objecta  est.  .  .  . 

dem  istis  veteres  non  repcriuntnr  usi,  .  .  .  Evenit  autem  ut  duae  syllaba»  inter 

sed  tamen  softof  ipsos,  prout  vel  inten-  se  concurrerent,  quarum  prior  haberet 

dcbautur  ν  el  remitlebantur,  istis appel-  aculum,  altera  gravem  :  quare  eae  cum 
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was ;  as  the  word  was  afterwards  used  in  the  time  of 
Quinctilian. 

This  author  not  only  mentions  the  Roman  accents  oc- 
casionally, but  treats  particularly  of  them,  and  lays 
down  those  rules,  to  which  they  might  be  reduced  in  the 
pronunciation  of  his  countrymen.  As  I  shall  hereafter 
refer  to  these  rules,  when  I  come  to  consider  our  mo- 
dern pronunciation  of  the  Latin  language,  I  will  extract 
the  principal  ones  from  his  book  of  institutions,  and  set 
them  before  the  reader.  That  author  having  said  that 
the  accent  was  never  carried  back  beyond  the  third  syl- 
lable, then  shews  in  what  manner  it  was  placed  on  those 
three,  to  which  it  was  confined. 

In  Polysyllables,  the  penultimate,  if  it  be  long, 
will  have  either  an  acute  or  circumflex:  as  contemnit, 
orator.  If  the  penultimate  be  short,  the  antepenulti- 
mate will  have  an  acute  :  as  maximus,  animus,  legeres, 
perlegeres.  "  Trium  porro  [syllabarum]  de  quibus  lo- 
quor,  media  longa,  aut  acuta  aut  flexa  erit :  eodem  loco 
brevis  utique  gravem  habebit  sonum,  ideoque  positam 
ante  se,  id  est  ab  ultima  tertiam,  acuet.". 

In  dissyllables,  the  penultimate  will  be  always  ac- 
cuted  :*  as  magnus,  bonis,  legas,  iunas.  (This  does  not 


coalescerent,     concreverunt  in    unura  bat  mention  a  few  exceptions.    AsjE- 

etiam   ipsi  apices  sic,  *  :  quem  Graeci  lius  Donatus  in  his  editio  prima,  after 

cnm  πίζία-πίμίνη  dixernnt,  abasi  sunt  having  said  "  Acutus,   cum  in  Gra:cis 

licentiainventionis:  neqne  enimcircnm-  dictionibus  tria  loca  teneat,  nltinium, 

tractus  fuit,  sed  σνηύμΒηι  rectius  no-  penultimura  el  antepenultiinum  ;  teneat 

minassent.  Nostri  qnoque  circumfiexum  apud  Latinos  penaltimam  et    anlepe- 

cum  appcllarunt,  ad  celeritatem  potius  noltimam,    ullimam   nuuquam  :"    Yet 

pingentis  manus  respexere,  qua?  unico  presently  after  subjoins;  "  In  Lniinis 

iiiotu  virgulain  arcuatum  fecil,  angulo  nunquam    accentus   in   ultima  sjllaba 

dempto,  sic.   "  .'' — De  causis  ling.  ImL  poni  potest,  nisi  discretionis  causa,  ut 

lib.  ii.  cap.  53.  There  is  much   to  this  in  adverbio  pone,  ideo,  ne  verbuin  pu- 

pnrposf.andof  the  same  nature,  in  Just.  tetur  imperative  modi:  nequc  rinmn- 

Lipsinfl  de   pronunl.   reel.  Lat.   ling.  faxua, oisi  in  ea  particula  quae  eat,  er- 

c.  18.  g•.'  These  two  axceptioiii  are  men• 

*  QnincliUansajsa/uxtyf.  The  other  tieasd  ia  like Butnaerbj  Mu.  Viotort• 

old  grammariaiig  after  bimsaj  the  same;  nus.     Puttch.p.  1943. 
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exclude  the  circumflex,  which  always  contains  an  acute, 
and  seems  to  have  fallen  on  penultimates  Ions:  by  na- 
ture, with  the  last  short :  as  poma,  pura)  <(  Est  in  omni 
voce  acuta,  sed  nunquam  plus  una:  nee  ultima  unquam: 
ideoque  in  dissyllabis  prior.  Praeterea  nunquam  in  ea- 
dem  flexa  et  acuta,  quoniam  eadem  flexa  ex  acuta; 
itaque  neutra  claudet  vocem  Latinam." 

In  monosyllables,  the  single  syllable  will  be  acuted 
or  circumflexed  :  as  quod,  quis,  (probably  acuted,  if 
short,  or  long  only  by  position ;  and  circumflexed,  if 
long  by  nature,  as  dens,  mos)  "  Ea  vero  quae  sunt  sylla- 
bae  unius,  erunt  acuta  aut  flexa,  ne  sit  aliqua  vox  sine 
acuta."*  These  rules  of  Quinctilian  are  comprised  in  a 
clear  and  concise  manner  within  four  hexameters  by 
Franciscus  Sanctius  : 

Accentum  in  se  ipsa  monosyllaha  dictio ponit. 
Exacuit  sedem  dissyllabun  omne  priorem. 
Ex  tribus,  extollit  primam  penultima  curta: 
Extollit  seipsam  quando  est  penultima  longa. 

My  exposition  of  Quinctilian  is  confirmed  by  Diome- 
des  in  his  second  book,  and  by  Priscian  in  his  treatise 
on  the  Latin  accent :  both  of  whom  comment  very  fully 
and  distinctly  on  these  rules  of  Quinctilian,  making  but 
very  few  exceptions.  There  are  indeed  a  few  deviations 
(much  fewer  than  might  naturally  be  expected  in  the 
compass  of  so  extensive  and  copious  a  language)  to  be 
met  with  in  the  Latin  grammarians  :  as  in  Festus  on  the 
word  adeo,  and  in  f  Gellius  from  Annianus ;  where  some 
Latin  critics  refine  so  much,  that  Scioppius  confesses 
he  can  not,  and  Scaliger  declares  he  will  not  follow  them. 

*  Qninct.  lib.  i.  c.  5.  as  cited  above  :  c.  21,  22.     Bat  more 

t  Lib.  vii.  c.  7.      Bat  what  Gellius  largely  by  Despaulerius  in  bis  chapter 

says  on  the  whole  in  that  chapter,  is  de  Accentibus  et  punctis :   where    the 

reducible  to  Qainctilian's  doctrine.—  reader  may  see  what  has  been  said  on 

There  are  other  exceptions  collected  by  the  Latin  accent  by  grammarians  since 

Carolus  from  Priscian,  &c.  in  his  Am-  Pri.scian's  time.    See  also  Scaliger  de 

madv.  lib.  vii.  c.  7.     And   by  Lipsus,  Caus.  c.  62,  63- 
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I  cannot  here  omit  taking  notice  of  a  great  improprie- 
ty in  the  use  of  circumflex  and  acute  marks  in  modern 
editions  of  Latin  authors,  in  which  we  continually  meet 
with  these  marks  on  the  last  syllables  of  words,  as  in 
adverbs  clocte,  fere,  (this  final  grave  mark  being  under- 
stood, according  to  grammarians,  to  have  the  power  of 
an  acute)  and  oblique  cases  of  substantives,  as  musd, 
gradus,  in  direct  opposition  to  Quinctilian's  declaration 
here,  that  neither  the  acute  nor  circumflex  ever  fall  on 
the  last  syllable.  There  were  some  persons  in  his  time 
who  affected  to  depart  from  his  rule,  and  would  place 
the  accent  on  the  last  syllable  of  some  words,  such  as 
the  preposition  circiim,  to  distinguish  the  sense  of  them 
from  that  of  homo^mous  words.  But  this  practice  he 
seems  to  think  unnecessary,*  and  contrary  to  the  genius 
of  the  Roman  language,  derived  from  the  jEolian.f 
The  iEolians  drew  the  accent  back  in  many  cases,  where 
the  other  Greeks  did  not.  Thus  they  altered  the  com- 
mon futures  of  the  fifth  conjugation,  as  ορώ,  τελώ,  which 
they  made  6ρσω,  τίλσω  ;  the  circumflexed  terminations 
of  the  genitive  cases  in  ών  of  the  first  and  second  de- 


*  If  to  modern  readers  some  mark  mnr,  pleramque  hnc  nota  monendisn- 
of  distinction  should  appear  necessary  inns.'' Lib.  i.e.  7.  Whvthen  should  not 
(;is  perhaps  it  may)  on  such  occasions,  we  print  and  write  yama,  maniif,  plant, 
to  prevent  ambiguity,  I  can  see  no  rea-  instead  oijamtl,  manus,  plane?  Lipsius 
son  why  the  mark  of  time(the  old  Ro-  was  sensible  of  this  common  misappli• 
man  apex,  of  which  more  will  be  said  cation  of  circumflex  and  acute  marks, 
in  another  place)  mentioned  and  autho-  and  apologizes  for  using  the  former,  by 
rized  by  Quinctilian,  should  not  be  saving  "  do  me  et  permitto  sive  typo- 
adopted  by  us.  The  apex  was  like  our  graphis  sive  vulgo"  (de  pronunt.  Lat. 
mark  of  a  long  quantity,  and  its  use  ling.  c.  20.)  "  Ego  ejus  [Apicis]  loco 
thus  shewn  bv  Quinct.  "  necessarium,  accentu  flexo  utor,  vel  abulor  in  meis 
ij'iinii  eadem  litera  alium  atque  alium  libellis  :  qnia  typographis  ita  visum, 
intellectum,  prout  correpta  vel  pro-  At  priscum  illud  reduci  velim."  c.  6. 
ducta  est,  facit ;  ut  malus  utrum  arbo-  t  Continet  autem  (Etymologia)  in  so 
rein  signiGcet,  an  hominem  non  bonum,  multam  eruditionem,  sive  ilia  ex  Gracis 
apice  dislinguitur.  Pcilus  aliud  priore  orta  tractemus.qua-  *uut  plurima,  prse- 
syllaba  longa,  aliud  sequenti  signiGcat :  cipueque  ^ΈοΙ'ιεα  ratione,  cui  at  sir  mo 
ct  cum  eadem  litera  nominative  casu  ncstcr  sim illimus,  declinala  :  sive,  Sue. 
bre\  is,  ablalii  ο  lon^a  t«t,  utrum  sequa-  Quinct.  lib.  i.  c.  6. 
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clension  they  turned  into  άων :  the  circumflexed  εΤν  in 
the  infinitive  of  futures  or  second  aorists,  into  kw. 

This  difference  of  the  ^olic  pronunciation  from  that 
of  the  rest  of  Greece  is  remarked  not  only  by  late  gram- 
marians, but  by  those  of  a  higher  date  and  character. 
Joannes  Grammaticus*  in  his  treatise  πψ\  οιαλίκτων 
gives  instances  of  it  in  almost  every  page  of  his  book. 
According  to  him,  to  avoid  a  final  circumflex  or  acute, 
the  JEolians  would  divide  a  monosyllable  in  two,  to  gain 
a  penultima  for  the  acute,  making  παις  and  §άϊς  from 
παις  and  <$ίίΐς.  Corinthus  also  in  his  book  on  the  same 
subject  observes  the  same  ;  and  then  mentions  particu- 
larly their  not  having  a  dual  number,  which  peculiarity, 
he  says,  passed  from  them  to  the  Romans :  +  τοίς  cVikoTc 
αριθμοίς  ούτοι  κεχρηνται  ουΒαμώς,  καθά  δ>)  και  οι  Ρωμαίοι, 
τούτων  οντίς  άποικοι.  But  that  which  is  the  clearest  tes- 
timony of  this  iEolic  peculiarity,  and  which  even  Vos- 


*  Joannes  Grammaticus,  called  like- 
wise Philoponus,  and  Corinthus  πεξϊ 
ϊιαλεκτων  published  at  the  end  of  Las- 
caris'  grammar.  UStav  5ε  αυτής  εστί  τας 
Ιζυτόνονς  λέξεις  άντκτ-τρέφειν  μονοσύλλαβα. 
ονόματα  διαίξϊΐ,  παις,  ϊάί;,  αΌτο  του  7Τα~ς, 
5α~ί •  Ίίιως  ίέ  ο»τοί,  "<τα  πας  ημ~ν  δασύνεται 
ν  οζυτονειται,  -^ιλΛίς  λεγουσι  κα]  βαξυτόνως' 
βαξυτονοΰιτι  ϊε  οι'  μόνον  τα  ονόματα,  άλλα 
χα]  τά  αξθξα.  τα  5ε  ϊί3-ύλλαθα,  οζντ'ονως 
Τίαξ  νμ~ν  λεγόμενα,  αυτοί  βαξυτονοΖσι•  εΒος 
ίε  ιγουσι  και  τα  Όϊξοο-νγοζίχα  βαξίνειν. 
Τα  ϊε  απαρέμφατα  χαταλήγοντα  ει;  εΤν, 
αυτοί  εις  εις μεταβάλλουσι.  νοεΐν  νοεί;,  <poo- 
ιεΓν^ο'νει;,  καλεΓν  χίλεις•  so  likewise  γε- 
λάν γελαις,  πειναν  πείναι;,  opSeZv  οξΒιις, 
γχυσοΖν  γ^ΰσ-οις.  Proprium  hitjus  dia- 
lecti  est  oxytonas  dictioues  inverter e.  Mo- 
nosyllaba  nomine  dhidit,  παις,  3άί>,  ab 
πα~ς,  5α?;.  Peculiariter  hi,  qiuecunqitz 
apud  nos  aspirantur  vel  acutum  in  ulti- 
ma $t]llaba  habent,  cum  spiritu  leni  et 
acceutu  in  penultima  dicunt.  Barytona 
faciunt  non  solum  nomina,  sed  et  articu- 
L•s  .  Dissyllaba,  apud  7ios  oxytona,  ipsi 
barytonu  efferunt.     Solent  etiam  et  ap- 


pellativa  gravare.  Iiifinitiva  verba  in 
ε~ν  desinentia  illi  in  εις  mutant, νοεΐν  νόεις, 
φρονεΓν  <ρρόνεις,  γελάν  γίλαις,  οξΒοΖν  ίςθοις. 
So  oxytone  participles  become  bary- 
tones είξηχ,Μς  ε'-ξνχαιν,  νενονκίς  νενοήχ,ων. 
These  instances  of  the  transposition 
of  the  iEolic  tones  are  collected  from 
diflerentparts  of  Joannes  Grammaticus. 
t  Dualibus  numeris  hi  nequaquam 
utebantur,  sicut  etiam  et  Romani,  coloni 
ab  his  deducti.  Quinctilian  speaks  of 
some  persons,  who  were  of  opinion  that 
the  Roman  language  had  a  dual  in  the 
third  person  of  verhs  ending  in  re,  as 
scripsere,  legere.  But  this  usa^e  of  the 
final  re  he  will  not  by  any  means  allow 
to  be  a  dual,  but  only  applied  to  soften 
the  pronunciation,  evitanda:  asperitatis 
causa,  ideoque  quod  vocant  duale,  in  iilo 
solo  genere  consistit.  Whereas,  had  there 
been  a  dual  here  in  the  verbs,  there 
wouldprobably  have  been  one  in  nouns: 
as  the  Greeks  had  in  both.  He  there- 
fore concludes,  there  certainly  is  no 
dual  in  his  language.    Lib.  i.  c.  j. 
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sius  himself  would  admit,  is,  what  Apollonius  Dyscolus 
hath  observed  in  regard  to  that  dialect,  as  it  appears  in 
some  fragments  of  his  published  by  Reitzius.  εν  τω  περί 
της  εγώ  και    εγωγε,  says   he,    Αιολείς  βαρέως.     So   again 
Αιολείς  ϊμοι  βαρέως.    In  another  place  for  ύμεΐς  υμεες  or 
υμμες  Αιόλιον ;  and  for  -ημείς,  Αιολείς  αμμες.  SO   ΰμεων  for 
νμών.  for  *  σφών  t!j  σφείων  και  Αίολεΐς  ~χοωνται  και  Δωριείς. 
There  are,   I  believe,  fifty  other  instances  of  the  like 
kind  in  about  sixteen  pages  of  this  Apollonius ;  who  is 
mentioned  by  Suidas,  as  having  written  on  the  dialects 
and  accents.    This  eminent  grammarian,  whose  autho- 
rity is  very  great  with  Vossius  (who  did  indeed  him- 
self transcribe  those  fragments  cited  above,  which  Reit- 
zius afterwards  published  from  his  manuscripts)  speaks 
expressly  in  another  place  of  this  very  thing :  (Synt.  p. 
304.)  η  Αίολις,  μετατιθεΊσα   τους  τόνους  τους  κατά   το  τέλος. 
"  The  JEolic,  +  which  transposes  the  final  tones."  Vos- 
sius allows  that  from  the  time  of  Aristophanes  of  Byzan- 
tium down  to  the  age  of  Antoninus  and  Commodus,  the 
accentuation  used  by  the  Greek  grammarians  was  right 
as  applied  by  Dionysius   Thrax,  Apollonius  Alexan- 
drinus,  and  others:    "  usque   ad   tempora  Antonini  et 
Commodi  perstitit  antiqua  et  fere  Integra  loquendi  ra- 

*  If  such  a  man  as  Apollonius  thought  the  Scholiast  on  Theocritus  Idyll,  vii• 

not  these  minute  parts  of  language  un-  v.  4.  on  the  word  Λυκωπεος  :   Γξάψεται 

worthy  his  observation,  amodern  gram-  κα'ι  Λυχάπεχς  δια  τοϋ   ω  μεγάλου,  Ό'-σεξ 

marian  need  not,    I  think,  regard    or  ΑΪολ»*ό5ί   πξοπαξοζίνεται•  swaiSij  o\    A'o- 

fear  the  application  of  the  old  lines  of  λε~ς  Άχίλλευς,  και  Πίλει/?,  καΐ  βασιλεύς 

Herodius,  on  the  Γραμματισταί.  βα^ντόνως  λίγουσι.  όμοιρς  και   το    Αυχ,ί- 

Γωνιοβόμβνκες,  μονοσύλλαβοι,  οΐ5Ί  μι-  πευς'  ϊια  τοΖτο   h  των  εις  ως  γενική  Όταρ 

μηλε  αΙτο~ς  ττξοπαξοξύνεται.    Scribitur  ctiam 

Το  Σψίν  xal  Σφίί'ν,  καΐ  το  Μιν,  «Ss  Λυκάπεως  per  ω,  quod  JEolice  in  antepe- 

τοΝιν.  nultima  acuitur.  Quoiiiam  ΉϋΙαΆχίλ- 

Aihena.  lib.  v.  p.  222.  λενς,   Πήλευς  et  βασιλεύς  baryioiia  effe- 

t  It  is  almost  needless  after  this  to  runt  :  similiter  etiam  Λυκάπευς.   Idcirco 

mention  other  writers;  as  Stephanus  genitivus  in  αις  apudillosin  anUpenulti- 

de  Urb.  in  Δαυλις.  οξίηται  το  ΔαυλΙς  ma  acuitur.    See  also  what  Sylburgius 

το  ii  Α?λι;  Αίολικϊ;  βαρύνεται,  And  Eu-  has  observed  in  his  Anomal'uv  Grammat. 

statliius,  p.  518.     Άτςευς  είθεΐα  ντάρα  at  the   end  of  his    Apollonius,  p.    446. 

Άλχαί>)  εϋξίβ*,  κα\  βεβαρυτόνηται,  ώς  ΑΪο-  and   Η.  Sleph.  de  Dial.  Attic,  p.  193. 

λιχίν  ΚΊολίων  γαξ  ΐίην  το  βαρυτονεΤν.    So  Kustath.  2t)j.  1.  16. 
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tio."#  Now  we  see  this  very  Apollonius  tells  us  that 
the  iEolic  pronunciation  was  barytone.  When  therefore 
I  find  Caninius,  and  all  the  other  modern  teachers  of 
Greek,  making  the  same  remark,  I  am  not  only  certain 
that  their  doctrine,  as  far  as  it  respects  the  iEolic  dia- 
lect, is  right,  but  am  by  presumption  strongly  induced  to 
think  that  their  other  observations  on  accents  are  true 
likewise. 

Dr.  G.  seems  to  be  aware  of  the  tendency  of  this  argu- 
ment, drawn  from  the  conformity  of  the  Roman  with  the 
iEolic  dialect,  and  the  agreement  of  both  with  the  pre- 
sent system  of  accents ;  and  endeavours  strangely  to 
evade  it  by  supposing  this  method  among  the  ./Eolians  of 
drawing  back  the  accent  was  confined  to  the  vulgar  only 
among  them.  But  what  private  reason  he  has  for  this 
singular  supposition,  lies  not  within  the  compass  of  my 
knowledge  or  conjecture. 

I  have  consulted  many  good  authors  who  treat  of  the 
jEolic  dialect,  and  not  a  single  one  takes  the  least  notice 
of  this  barytone  pronunciation  being  restrained  to  the 
meaner  sort.  And  indeed  it  can  hardly  be  supposed, 
there  should  be  this  difference  in  placing  the  acute  tone 
among  natives  of  the  same  country,  whatever  distinction 
there  may  be  in  their  rank  and  situation  in  life.  The 
lower  people  do  certainly  in  all  places  corrupt  the  true 
pronunciation  of  their  language,  but  very  seldom  in  the 
tones  or  times  ;  the  mistake  most  commonly  lying  in  the 
formation  and  articulation  of  their  syllables  ;  which  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  their  modulation.  When  an 
illiterate  servant  says  twilight  for  toilette,  she  hath  caught 
and  pronounces  the  tone  and  time  right,  but  mistakes  in 
the  letters  and  composition  of  the  syllables.  There  is 
therefore  no  reason  from  Dr.  G.'s  supposition  to  imagine 
that  the  old  Latins  did  not  derive  the  iEolic  in  all  its  pu- 
rity from  Greece. 

The  conformity  of  the  Mo\\c  (which  was  undoubtedly 
different  from  the  Attic)  with  the  Roman,  will  furnish  us 

*  P.  141. 
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with  another  strong  argument,  besides  that  mentioned 
above,  in  favour  of  our  present  system,  which  will  be 
explained  and  enforced  in  another  place. 

The  history  of  the  first  introduction  of  the  Greek 
tongue  into  Italy,  may  be  collected  from  the  following 
lines  of  Dionysius  Periegetes: 

*   Ύυρρηνοί  μεν  πρώτ,  επ\  δε  σφισι  φν\α  Πελασγών, 
Ο?  ποτέ  Κυλλ?'/ν?}θεν  l(f  ^Έ,σττερίην  όλα  βάντες, 
Αυτόθι  ντ/ήσαντο  συν  άνοράσι  Ύυρρηνοΐσι. 

Eustathius  in  his  commentary  on  this  passage  of  Dio- 
nysius v.  347.  gives  a  short  history  of  these  old  Greek 
settlements  in  Italy.  "  These  people  are  called  Tyr- 
rheni,  from  Tyrrhenus  a  Lydian,  the  son  of  Atys,  whom 
his  father  sent  out  with  a  great  number  of  followers  in 
a  time  of  extreme  scarcity.  From  him  the  country  was 
called  Ύνρρηνία.  Afterwards  the  Pelasgi,  removing  from 
their  own  country  for  the  same  reason,  came  into  Italy 
from  Cyllene  in  Arcadia,  under  the  conduct  of  one 
Evander,  who,  when  Agamedes  was  ruler  of  Arcadia, 
complying  with  the  suggestions  of  his  prophetic  mother, 
and  collecting  a  large  number  of  attendants  set  sail  and 
arrived  on  the  coast  of  Italy  :  where  he  built  a  fortress 
which  he  called  Παλλάντων  from  his  own  son  Pallas ; 
from  whence  to  this  day  the  Romans  call  all  places  that 
are  the  seats  of  princes,  Παλάτία,  suppressing  the  two 
liquids  λ  and  vf."  Herodotus  says  that,  "  before  these 
Lydians  reached  Etruria,  the  inhabitants  of  that  country 
were  called  Όμβρικοί ;"  which  name  was  afterwards 
confined  to  a  neighbouring  tract,  called  Umbria.   There 

*   Tyrrheni  quidem  primum,  post  vero  Tuscan  language  many  traces  of  (lie 

illos  gentes  Pelasgorum,  old  Greek  might  he  found,  and  that  not 

Qui  quondam  a  Cyllene  per  Hesperium  intermediately  from  the  Romans.     See 

mare  recti  his  Var.  Lect.  xiv.  22.     Caninius  has 

Ibi  liabitaruiit  cum  viris  Tvrrhenis,  many  observations  of   (he  like  kind. 

t  The  same  is  related  of  Tyrrhenus  Concerning   this   settlement   see  also 

bj  Veil.  Palerc.  lib.  i.  c.  1.   Peler  Vic-  Act.  Schol.  ad  Hora(.  Serm.  I.  6.  v.  1. 

torinus    (bought    that  in   the   modern  and  Servius  ad  Virg.  JEn.  II.  781. 
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were  besides  other  colonies  of  Pelasgi  settled  in  Italy. 
Pliny  says  "  *  in  Latium  eas  [litems]  Pelasgi  attulerunt," 
which  is  very  consistent  with  what  is  said  of  the  Lydians 
first  introducing•  them  into  Etruria.  The  Lydians  and 
^Eoliansf  seem  to  have  carried  their  language  into  the 
country  to  the  west  of  the  Tiber,  and  the  Pelasgi ans  into 
Latium  to  the  east  of  it.  A  further  mixture  of  Greek 
was  infused  into  the  Roman  tongue  from  those  Dorians, 
λλΙιο  settled  in  the  south-east  part  of  Italy,  and  differed 
not  much  in  dialect  from  the  iiEolians.  "  Italy  was 
called  μεγάλη  ελλας  (says  Servius§)  because  from  Ta- 
rentum  to  Cumas  all  the  cities  were  built  by  Greeks." 

Dionysius  has  pursued  this  subject  to  a  great  length 
through  the  whole  first  book  of  his  Roman  antiquities. 
He  begins  his  work  with  declaring,  that  he  means  to 
prove  the  Grecian  origin  of  the  Romans.  Βι  ης  y ραφής 
"Ελληνας  τε  αύτονς  επίδείξειν  νπισχνοΰμαί.  He  then  enu- 
merates the  several  migrations  of  Greeks  in  the  early 
ages ;  and  among  them  mentions  that  of  the  Lydians 
under  Tyrrhenus  ;  part  of  which  story  however  he  sup- 
poses to  be  mixed  with  fable.  But  the  history  of  Evan- 
der's  settlement  he,  on  several  accounts,  believes  to  be 
true;  and  mentions  particularly  Evander's  introducing 
the  Greek  lettersinto  Italy,  γραμμάτων  Ελληνικών  \ρΓ/σίν, 
νεωστί  φανέίσαν  Άρκάσί.  The  word  Palatium  is  taken 
notice  of  by  him,  as  derived  from  ΐίαλάντιον.  The  Tro- 
jans themselves,  who  came  into  Italy  under  iEneas,  he 
says,  were  of  Greek  extraction.     And  having  thus  gone 

*  Lib.  7.  c.  56.  see  also  c.  58.  Ve-  and  iEolians  are  joined  by  Apollonius: 

teres  Gracas  fuisse  easdem  peene,  quit  and  so  they  are  by  Eustath.  8. 1.  41. 

nunc  sunt  Lativ.ic,  indicio  erit  Delphica  §  In  J£n.  I.  v.  569.  and  so  Atbenajus. 

tabula  antiqui  wis,  qua:  est  hodie  in  Pa-  lib.  xii.  p.  523.     The  Greek  language 

latio.  in  tbose  lower  parts  of  Italy  was  not 

t  See  ChishuU  Inscrip.  Sig.  24.  quite  worn  out  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 

X  Pindar,  who  wrote  in  the  broadest  Horace  speaks  of  the  people  of  Canu- 

Doric,  calls  his  ode  ΑΪολυΐϊα  μολπν.  siam  as  using  it  mixed  with  the  Ro- 

Strabo  reduces  the  four  dialects  to  two,  man.  "  Canusini  more  f!i/i/>giiis."Serm. 

the  Ionic  and   old   Attic  he   calls  the  I.  10.  v.  30.    The  Giizca  testa  of  Ho- 

same,   and  the  Doric  and  .Eolic.  lib.  race  (Carm.  I.  20.  v.  2.)  is  explained 

viii.     Thus  above  p.  89.   the  Dorians  by  Tornebus,  Cumana.  Advers.  xvii.  5. 
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through  many  historical  discussions,  he  concludes  his 
first  book  with  saying:,  that  he  has  proved  his  point, 
ελλάδα  πόΧιν  αυτήν  αποΰεικννμινος. 

What  Quinctilianhath  observed  of  his  own  language 
respecting  the  ^Eolic,  is  remarked  by  other  good  Latin* 
grammarians:    and  indeed  was  observed   long  before 


*  Priscian  in  bis  first  book  says,  "  ο 
trannt  in  e,  ut  bonus  bene,  γόη  genu, 
TroD?  pes,  antiqui  compes  quasi  compos, 
in  <pio  JEoles   sequimur."    In   another 
place,  "  ae  ponitur  pro  a,  ut  JEscuUipins 
pro Άβ-χλ»τποί,  in  quo  JEoles  sequimur; 
illi  enim  νύμψαις  pro  νΰμψας,  et  <f>ais-iv 
pro  φ&σ-ιι  dicunt."  Again :  "  oi  locum  du- 
plicis  obtinet  consonants,  ut  Troja  pro 
Τξοΐα  ;  in   hoc  quoque  JEoles  sequimur  ; 
sic  enim    illi   dividentes    dipththongum 
χβί'λον  pro  κοίλον   dicunt."    In  another 
place,  "  E»  dipthonga  nunc  non  utimur, 
sed  loco  ejus  in  Greets  nominibus  e  iel  i 
productas  ponimus  :  et  in  priore  sequimur 
JEoles :  illi  enim  τω  Δημοβ-βίν*  pro  Δ»- 
μοο-βίηι,  et  ?7rov  pro  εΐπον."    In  like 
manner  in  another  part ;  "  bos  bovis, 
quod  ideo  assumit  genitivo  ν  bxo  digam- 
ma,  quia  JEoles  quoque  solent  inter  duas 
vocales  ejusdem  dictionis  digamma  pone- 
re,  quos  in  multisnos  sequimur,  οΡις  ovis, 
iaFo;  Davus,  iFov  ovum.    Unde  in  no- 
minative quoque  hujus  nominis  illos  se- 
quimur. Nam  et  JEoles  et  Dores  (2Z;  di- 
cunt pro  βονς,  ου  dipthongon  in  ο  longam 
vertentes:  et  quod  hoc  verum  est  ostendunt 
epigrammata  vetustissima,  qua.  Uteris  an- 
tiquissimis  scripta  in   multis  tripodihus 
legi,  et  muxime  in  tripode  Apollinis  qui 
est  Constantinopoli ,  in  loco  quern  ξίξόλο- 
<*>jv  vocant.  Sunt   autem  scripta  sic  Δ«- 
μο^όψων,  AaonoFflcv  pro  Λαοκοών."  Prise, 
lib.  vi.  p.  710.     The  same  writer  hav- 
ing mentioned  a  peculiar  deviation  in 
the   Roman  accent   from    1he  general 
rules,  says,  "  necnon  JEoles,  contra  am- 
tuetudineni   mam,  idem  facere."    1 1  baa 


been  asked,  why  the  short  u  of  Kuma  is  in 
Greek  by  Plutarch,  though  not  byDio- 
nysius,  turned  into  ου  ΐίουμας .  This  may 
admit  an  iEolic  solution  from  Priscian, 
who  speaking  of  the  Roman   u   says, 
"modo  pro  υ  longa,  ut  pro  μνς  mus  :  modo 
pro  correpta,  τσόφυξα.  purpura.    In  pie- 
risque  tamen  JEoles  secuti  hoc  facimus. 
Illi  enim  θουγάτηξ  dicunt  pro  flt/yarup, 
ου  corripientes :   vel  mugis  υ  sono  u  soliti 
sunt   pronunciare,    ideoque  ascribunt  o, 
non  ut  dipthongum  faciant  ibi,  sed  ut 
sonum  ν  JEolicum  ostendant ;  ut  Calli- 
machus,  Καλλιχόξβυ  χθονίς  ουξίας θονγίττίξ. 
Pntsc.  p.  554.    I  have  given  this  pas- 
sage  concerning  θουγί-ηΐξ  from   Pris- 
cian,  because  it  throws,  I  think,  some 
light  on  the  metre  of  a  line  in  Homer, 
that  is  apparently  irregular,  Odyss.  II. 
387.    ΕΪ  S'  υμ~ν  ο&ε  μΖθος  άφΛνϊάνει,  άλ- 
λα βούλΕβ-βε.     Where  Dr.  Clarke  says, 
"  nulla  ratione  excusari  potest,  that  βόυ 
should  be  short."  But  if  Homer's  lan- 
guage was  iEolic  as  well  as  Ionic,  it  is 
accounted  for  at  once  by  Priscian's  re- 
mark on  θουγάτηξ.       Tims  suus  by  the 
old  Romans  was  written  souus :  (Syl- 
burg.  on  Dionys.  Halic.  vol.  I.  p.  784.) 
So  the  very  learned  and  accurate  Mr. 
D'orville  says  "  Boeotorum  dialecto  di- 
ci  θουγάτηξ,  et  tamen  corrini  svllabaui 

bine  suo  jure  Grasci  pos- 

tumus  potuernnt  vertere  Ποο-τουμος, 
nee  tamen  producere  s\  llaliam."  Crit. 
Vann.  491.  The  Boeotian  and  Doric 
dialects  are  known  to  liave  been  rerj 
nearly  allied. 
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even  Quinctilian's  time,  by  a  man,  who  certainly  under- 
stood both  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  very  well, 
who  says,  "  The  Romans  use  a  language  not  quite  bar- 
barous, nor  yet  purely  Grecian,  but  mixed  and  com- 
pounded of  both,  Tjc  Ιστιν  i]  πλίίων  Αιολί'ς*• 

But  even  if  the  agreement  of  the  ^Eolic  and  Roman 
dialect  had  not  been  so  expressly  mentioned  by  Diony- 
sius,  Quinctilian,  Priscian,  and  others ;  and  they  had  only 
said  in  general,  that  the  Latin  was  of  Greek  original ; 
we  yet  might  have  been  certain,  that  the  iEolic  was  the 
mother  language,  from  some  other  peculiarities  in  the 
Roman  tongue,  beside  that  of  the  accent.  In  the  Latin 
alphabet  there  are  two  letters,  F  and  the  consonant  V, 
which  are  not  in  the  Attic,  and  yet  are  in  the  old  Pe- 
lasgic  and  iEolic.  That  letter  V  of  the  Romans  (the 
power  of  which  is  the  same  with  that  of  our  W)  resem- 
bles in  nature,  though  not  in  form,  the  f^Eolic  digamma ; 
which  having  a  soft  open  sound  could  not  be  expressed 
by  the  other  Greeks;  who,  when  they  attempted  it, 
either  changed  it  into  a  simple  aspiration,  or  sounded  it 
like  φ,  and  destroyed  its  true  nature.  The  Roman  F 
was  the  ψ  without  the  aspirate  :  and  this  letter  too  the 
common  Greeks  could  not  pronounce;  concerning 
which  £  Quinctilian  mentions  a  particular  fact  of  Cicero, 
who,  in  pleading  for  Fundanius,  laughed  at  a  Greek, 
who  was  brought  into  court  as  a  witness,  for  not  being 
able  to  pronounce  the  word  Fundanius,  and  using  a  ψ 
instead  of  the  initial  F.  The  iEolians,  we  are  told  by 
the  oldest  and  best§  grammarians,  did  in  general  avoid 

*  Dionys.  Halic.  Anliq.  Roman,  lib.  Sylb.     Again, 'Άλλοί  fj.sv"EKKwi;  $ασύ- 

i.  ad  finem.  νουσι  τα  φωνήεντα.     Αίολε";  δε   ουδαμώς. 

t  Concerning  this   letter,     see   the  ibid.  ψιλωτικόι  οι  Αίολε";.     Eustath.  ρ, 

postscript  to  Ibis  chapter.  27.  1.  38.     Alii  quidem  GrcEci  cum  as- 

J  Contra  Grasci  aspirare  solent  φ:  piratione  efferunt  in  dictione  locales: 
ut  pro Furtdanio Cicero  testem,  qni  pri-  JEoles  vera  soli  cum  spiritu  leni.  Hero- 
mam  ejnsliteram  dicere  non  possit,  ir-  dian  in  his  παξν/.β.  περί  μεγ•  ρημ.  says: 
videt.  lib.  i.  c.  4.  κανών  γάξ  Ιστιν  ό  λίγων,  'ότι  lav  εΰρεθωσι 

§  Οι  μεν  άλλοι  "Ελλίνε;  δασύνοοσι  τα  δύο  ff,  το  μεν  ττξωτον  •φ;λοϋται,  το  δε  δεύ- 

εν   τ?  λε?£ι  φωνήεντα.      Αιολείς  δε   μόνοι  τεξα  δασύνεται•  οίον,  πόρρω,  άρρωστος•  νωξίς 

4-ιλοΓο-ι.      ApoUon.  de  Synt.  p.  14.  edit.  των  Αιολικών  οι  yap  Αίολε";  ψιλαιται  όντε; 

Ε  2 
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aspiration,  and  used  in  many  cases  the  digamma,  where 
the  other  Greeks  did  an  aspirate.  This  is  observed  by 
Terentianus  Maurus  in  the  following  trochaics, 

Nominum  multa  inchoata  Uteris  vocalibus 
Usus  JEolicus  reformat  et  digammon  prteficit. 

He  then  exemplifies  this  in  particular  words.  What  an 
Attic  called  'Ελένη,  they  did  FtXevri ;  έσπερος  they  called 
Έεσττερος,  from  whence  the  Roman  vesperus ;  and  the 
same  in  many  other  instances.  And  thus,  among  the  an- 
cient Latins,  they  *  used  Fostia,  not  Hostia,  Fostis,  not 
Hostis:  and  like  the  iEolians,  according  to  Quinctilian, 
to  avoid  aspiration,  hordeum  they  called  fordeum.  In 
regard  to  the  letter  H,  he  says  in  general,  "  parcissime 
ea  veteres  usi  etiam  in  vocalibus,  cum  cedos  [non  hcedos] 
ircosque  [non  hircos]  dicebant.  Diu  deinde  servatum, 
ne  f  consonantibus  aspiretur,  ut  in  Graccis  et  triumpis." 
Thus  in  many  Latin  words  of  Greek  derivation,  either 
the    aspiration  is  entirely;}:  left  out,  as  in  cano  from 


και  τα  ίύο  ff  ψιλοΐ^ιν  οΓον  νΛρρω,  <pdipp&, 
ΰ-πίρρν,  in  Aldi  The»,  p.  129.  Regttla 
est  qu<z  dicit,  quod,  si  reperiantur  duo 
ff,  prius  lenem  spiritum,  posterius  as- 
perum  habet :  ut  πόρρω,  άρρωα-τος,  ex- 
ceptis  JEolicis.  JEoles  enim,  lenem  spiri- 
tum amantes,  etiam  duo  ff  leniter  effe- 
rent: ut  Μ-ίρραι,  <f>6tppcc,  ffTrsppw.  So 
Priscian,  speaking  of  the  yEolic  di- 
gamma, says  "  sciendum  tamen,  quod 
hoc  ipsum  JEoles  quidem  vhique  loco  as- 
pirationis  ponebant,  eflugientes  spiritus 
Asperitatem.  Putsch,  p.  547.  "  Spi- 
ritum tenuem  voco  /Eolicum,  quod  eo 
delectentur  jEoles,  &c."  H.  Steph. 
Dial.  Attic,  p.  155.  and  Turneb.  Ad- 
vert. III.  c.  10.  on  piiare  and  compilare, 

*  See  Lipsii  Antiqua:  Lect.  I.  c.  2. 

t  Cicero  observes  the  same:  "  cum 
scirem  ita  majores  loculos  esse,  nt  nus- 
quain,  nisi   in  vocal  i,  aspiratione  ute- 


rentur,  loquebar  sic,  ut  pulcros  Cetegos, 

triumpos,  Cartaginem  dicerem 

......    Burrum   semper    Ennins, 

non  Pyrrhum.  Vi  patefecerunt  Bruges, 
non  Phryges ;  ipsius  antiqui  declarant 
libri."  Orat.  48.  SoCharisius:  "  Pul- 
cr)im  Varro  aspirari  debere  negat,  ne 
duabus  consonantibus  media  intercedat 
aspiratio,  quod  minime  rectum  antiquis 
videbator."  Putsch,  p.  56 .  et  225(3. 
See  also  Taylor's  Civil  Law,  p.  567. 

t  In  the  Latin  language,  as  it  stands 
at  present,  there  appear  many  words 
of  a  Greek  derivation,  some  of  which 
are  without  the  Greek  aspirate,  u  i'ra- 
ter,fur,fui,  from  qpa-rhp,  ψώρ,  <ρύ*> ;  and 
others  retain  it,  as  Philotophtu,  Rhetor, 
from  <ρι\ό(τοψος,  ρ'ήτΛίρ.  From  whence 
may  this  difference  be  supposed  to  pro- 
ceed ?  Perhaps  from  hence.  The  words 
without  aspiration  were  derived  in  1 1 1 •=• 
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χαίνω  ;  fama  from  φήμη ;  Deus  θεός ;  fagus  ψη-γός ;  fuga 
φυ-γή ;   or  turned  into  a  V,  as  veneti  from  ΐίνποι,  vesta 


very  early  ages  i in mediately  from  the 
Pelasgic  and  iEolic,  being  in  general 
such  words  as  were  in  most  common 
use  among  people  at  all  times,  even  in 
a  rode  state.  The  aspirated  words  seem 
to  have  been  introduced  in  the  lower 
ages  of  Rome,  when  there  was  a  com- 
munication between  Italy  and  the  Attic 
Greeks,  who  then  became  the  masters 
of  literature  to  the  Romans ;  and  the 
words,  which  I  here  suppose  to  have 
been  derived  in  those  latter  ages  from 
the  Attics,  are  of  such  a  kind,  as  might 
be  expected  to  have  been  then  added, 
being  expressive  of  things  relating  to 
arts,  sciences,  and  general  improve- 
ments of  life.  A  view  of  some  words, 
in  both  these  kinds,  may  set  this  in  a 
clearer  light. 

Of  those,  that  have  not  the  aspirate  of 
the  Greek,  are  the  following: 


χατΕρα 

ρόος,  v.  ρεΤο; 
ριγ'εο)  ν,  ψξΐκίω 
άχέν 

αμ$ίβί&1 

αμψω 
<Γφάλλ4) 


cetera 
stipn 
rivus 
frigeo 
vagio 
vespa 
vibium 

umbo  and  its 
compounds. 


fallo 

<f>ga<rua>  fur  cio 

μοξψ*  forma 

ψΧεγμα,  iEol.  ψ\εμμα    fiamma 
ψΧίω  β.0 

ψύλλον  folium 

<$>άω  for.fari 

<pa\atva  Balawa. 

The  following  retain  the  Greek  aspirate. 
χίλι/f  chelys 


x*k  ν&Φ" 

chirographum , 

chironomia 

chirurgia,&ic. 

χρονικοί 

chronicus 

ΜυαΙς 

in  all  its  deri- 

vatives 

ψίλαγζ 

phalanx 

φάλαρα 

phalerce 

(pavraj-ia 

phantasia 

φαρμα.Χ.Ο'&ιύλνς 

pharmacopola 

ψί\ος 

in  many  derivatives, 

as  philofogus,  &c. 

£(άλα 

phiala 

φΚεγμα 

phlegmona 

ψρεηιτις 

phrenesis 

ψθισις 

phthisis 

tyvG-wSi 

physica 

pa^ajjia, 

rhapsodia 

(ΊΖμα. 

rheuma 

ρόμβος 

rhombus 

ρυθμός 

rhythmus 

χορίς 

chorus. 

See  also  the  collection  of  Greek  words 
Latinized  by  Cicero,  in  Budaeus.  Com- 
ment. Ling.  Graec.  p.  1011. 

That  the  Attic  and  common  Hellenic 
languagehadmuchmore  aspiration  than 
the  .iEolic  and  old  Pelasgic,  is  certain 
from  the  authority  of  the  most  ancient 
grammarians,  who  often  point  out  this 
particular  difference  between  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  early  and  laterGreeks. 
That  of  the  early  Greeks  was  followed 
by  the  old  Latins,  Scaliger,  speaking 
of  the  aspiration  of  R,  says,  "  Latini 
autem  sprevere  illam  asperitatem  .  .  . 
.  .  Quidam  minus  sapienter  Romam 
aspirant :  cum  tamen  Romani  ipsi  de 
suo  R  omnem  exemerint  usum  aspira- 
tionis."  de  ling.  Lat.  I.  c.  45. 
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from  Ιστία ;  or  changed  into  an  *  S,  as  ϋλη,  sylva ;  νπίο, 
super  ;  ου,  sui ;  £ξ,  sex  ;  επτά,  sept  em.  Sometimes  this 
digamma  was  prefixed  to  vowels  not  aspirated ;  some 
are  mentioned  in  Dionysius's  first  book  oi'  Roman  Anti- 
quities :  as  Έάναζ,  και  F  οίκτος,  και  ΐάνηρ,  καΐ  ττολλά  τοιαύτα. 
Sometimes,  as  is  observed  above  by  Priscian,  it  was 
used  in  the  middle  of  words,  as  wFov,  οΤ«ς,  δάΤος:  and 
by  this  interposition  of  the  digamma  (or  Ionic  aspira- 
tion, as  he  calls  it)  Mr.  Dawes  solves  many  difficulties 
in  Homer's  metre,  by  inserting  it  in  such  words  as  XuFw, 
aFop,  £α¥ίζω,  St'Fa,  oXoFoc,  and  -f- in  any  others.  In  this 
manner  it  passed  into  the  Latin  language : 


*  See  Taylor's  Civil  La\v.  p.  ill. 
on  Odyss.  Θ.  5_'~.  Concerning  the 
.ZEolic  letter,  see  also  bis  Commentary 
on  the  Marmor  Sandviceuse,  p.  43.  et 
seq. 

t  Mr.  Dawes  hath  considered  the 
digamma  in  regard  to  the  Greek  metre, 
which  he  has  very  well  corrected  by 
the  application  of  this  letter.  Not  sa- 
tisfied with  Dr.  Clarke's  account  of 
the  vowels  in  τια.•,  λύιι,  and  such  words, 
he  gives  his  own  explication:  Xos  is- 
tiusmodi  tocales  natura  breves  esse  sta- 
tuimus,  its  autem  subjici  oportere  conso- 
luintem  V.  IIa:c  utiqiie  inter  duos  lo- 
cales inlercedens  in  diversis  pro  arbitrio 
syllabis  enunciari  potest.  Verb i  uti que 
Xvwtapriorein  pro  libitu  constituere  liee- 
bit  vel  λι>,  vel  λι/w  :  si  a  coculi  clauda- 
tur  λϋ-woi,  rum  patent  turn  corripi:  sin 
aconsonante\u\v-ai,eamsimulacpronun- 
ciaris,  ea  erit  oris  Jiguratio,  nt  ante  se- 
quentem  vocalem  w  necessario  sit  effer- 
enda.  Futurum  vero  Xi/wc-ai  in  sylla- 
bus ita  secari  nequ.it  ut  priorem  corripiut. 
p.  165.  This  doctrine  of  .Mr.  Dawes 
I  am  much  inclined  to  believe,  because 
it  agrees  so  well  with  Prisci:  n'a  ac- 
count of  V ,  being  inserted  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  perfect  tenses  of  the  third 
U  I  fourth  Latin  conjugation,  and 
making   die    preceding    vowel    long, 


which  would  otherwise  be  short,  as 
cup'ivi,  cupii ;  audiveram,  audieram. 
Putsch,  p.  855.  So  likewise  Servius 
on  Virgil.  J£n.  I.  p.  451.  "  Quartaj 
conjugations  tempns  pra-teritnm  per- 
fectum  vel  in  vi  junctum  exit ;  vel  sub- 
latadigammo  in  ii  pro  nostro  arbitrio: 
ut  leilivi  lend.  Sane  cum  in  vi  exit, 
penultima  longa  est,  et  ipsa  accentum 
retinet ;  cum  vero  in  ii,  penultima  bre- 
vis  est,  et  perdit  accentum."  And  in 
this  manner  we  must,  I  suppose,  un- 
derstand the  following  observation  of 
Varro  on  the  words  pluit  et  luit.  Qui- 
dam  r,  prehendunt,  quod  pluit  et  luit 
dicumus  in  praterito  et  prustnti  tem- 
pore, cum  analogies  sui  c uj usque  temporis 
verba  debeut  discriminare.  Falluntur: 
nan;  est,  ac  putant,  aliter :  quod  in  pra- 
teriteis  dicimus  V  longum,  in  pi 
breve,  (de  ling.  Lat.  lib.  viii.  p.  L22. 
edit.  Scalig.)  So  that  it  was  probably 
pronounced  as  pluit  in  the  present,  as 
pluvit  in  the  preterit.  Thus  in  Ennius  : 
"  ΛΊί/ic  sumu'  Romani,  qui  fuimus  ante 
Rudini."  i.  e.fuvimus.  And  again,  lib. 
vii.  Annul. 

Comiter    impertit ;    magna    cum   lussu' 

diei 
Parti  fuvisset, de summeit  rebu  gerun- 

deis. 
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Γυϊκυς-,  vicus.  ΔΐΈος,  divus. 

Τοΐνος,  vimim.  ΆρχΰΡον,  Arehivum. 

Fa'3w,  video.  "ΑιΈων,  ^Ένηηι. 

ΡέΖης,  vestis.  ΐίζος,  viscus. 

Έήο,  ver.  Νάΐυς,  nam». 

Fiov,  viola.  'ApFiL»,  arvum. 

ΐίς,  vis.  Σκαιΐος,  SCBVUS. 
-F όχλος,  valgus. 

The  termination  of  the  first  declension  in  a  passed 
from  the  .^Eolic  to  the  Roman  tongue:  as  'ίπποτα,  ποιητά; 
from  whence  poeta,  athleta,  cometa,  planeta,  &c.  We 
are  sometimes  told  that  this  nominative  in  Homer  is 
Macedonic ;  they  mijht  as  well  say  it  was  Persic. 
Homer  uses  it  not  merely  for  the  convenience  of  his 
verse,  as  in  Ίππο-α  ΝΙστωο,  but  likewise  in  other  places, 
where  the  termination  τες  would  stand  as  well,  μητίετα 
Ζευς,  νεφεληγερέτη  Ζευς.  If  Homer  was  an  *  Julian  (as 
there  is  the  greatest  reason  to  think  he  was)  and  spent  a 
great  part  of  his  life  in  his  own  country,  though  he  did 
travel  indeed  and  visit  many  parts  of  Greece  ;  why 
should  we  not  suppose  that  in  his  writings  he  used  prin- 
cipally the  language  of  ^Eolia?     Those  iEolic  varia- 


See  Lips.  Antiq.  Lect.  II.  c.  22.  et  menu,  indicat  etiam  in  his  versibus,  quod 

V.  c.  ?.  Flnvida  in  Lucretius  :    Lnvit  jEolensis  ipse  suce  gentis  ritibus  usus  sit, 
in  Lucilius. 

*  "Ot.  ϊε  h  κ\οΚίί;"θμη-(ο; oV tum  segmina  car- 

λοΓ  $ε  xai  h  το~5~$ε  •το~ς  Ιπεη»,  en  Αιολείς  niuoi 

£v  τοΓί  ήμβις  to"c  tovtwi  Ιχρί-ro.  Tpse  focjs  mait0  crepitantibus  admoret 

igni 

ΚβΓε   i'  iit\  σγίζκ;  ο  yifon,  evl  V  aWara  Cruda  senex,  et  vina  super  nigrantia 

Λ*  fuDdit : 

Λίϊίδε-  vial  Se  πα.?  αίτίν  έχον  ημχάββλα  Qoem  verubus  quinis  juvenes  onerata 
χερυ-ίν-  tenentes 

Brachia  circumstant. 
ΑΪβλέε;  γαξ  μόιοι  Ta  5-7Γλά)/χνα  επ;  πείτε 

ΙβίΧων  owriVi»,  οι  ίέ  άλλοι  "Ελλϋνε-  Ιτπ  JEolenses  enim  soli  intestina  quinque  ve- 

TjdSv  «at  γίξ  ηομάζονσι*  οι  Αίολεΐ?  τλ  rubus  /ίια  tmrebant,  reliqui  Grsci  tri- 

πίντε    πίμπι.    Herod,    vit.   Horn,  sub  bus :  pro  mm  enim   dicunt  £oknses 

fineni.     Quod  tero  jEolemis  fmrii  Ho-  πίμπ-. 
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tions,  which  are  mentioned  by  Apollonius  and  other 
good  grammarians,  such  as  the  *  resolution  of  circum- 
flexed  vowels  to  bring  the  acute  backwards,  and  others 
remarked  above,  are  found  in  every  page,  and  almost 
every  line,  of  his  writings.  In  them  there  is  certainly  a 
mixture  of  other  Greek,  which  it  is  natural  to  imagine 
he  insensibly  transfused  into  his  original  MoYic  by  his 
travels.  But  the  principles  and  stamina  (if  I  may  so 
call  them)  of  his  language  are,  I  make  but  little  doubt,f 
iEolic.  And  that  Ionico-poetic  dialect,  which  is  so  fre- 
quently attributed  to  him,  is  probably  nothing  but  the 
common  language  of  his  own  native  land.  It  may  per- 
haps be  a  question,  whether  the  Ionic  rejection  of  the 
augment  in  verbs  is  not  i  iEolic  too  ;  and  from  thence 
passed  to  the  Romans  ;  who,  in  the  formation  of  tenses, 
make  no  alteration  at  the  beginning  of  verbs,  discrimi- 
nating them  only  by  their  different  terminations :  except 
in  those  verbs,  that  have  the  syllabic  reduplication,  as 
mordeo  momordi,  disco  didici,  &c.  and  the  temporal  aug- 
ment in  a  few  prseterits,  as  ago  egi.  Like  those  abbre- 
viations in  Homer,  of  βρΐ  for  βριαρος,  λίπα  for  λιπαρός, 
κρί  for  κριθή,  ice.  there  are  in  Ennius,  gau  for  gaudium, 
coel  for  ccelum,  Fabric  for  Fabricius;  and  in  the  carmen 
Saliare,  according  to  Festus,  Pa  for  Parte,  Po  for  %Po- 

*  iEolis  amat  per  circuilum  verba  §  Lips.  Epist.  Qna;st.  1. 19.  Tiasahiy- 

prolendere.   Diomed.  lib.  II.  p.  435.  μασι  5έ  χρωνται  toZ  /ttsv  ποιητου,  tS  Kp~, 

t  This   was  the  opinion  of  Pliilel-  ncu  Δό5  χα,Ι  Μάψ•  Ήπίδου  ϊε,  Ό'τι  το  Βριβϊ» 

phus,  one  of  the  most  diligent  inquir-  και  τίΕριαρίνΒρΓλΙ^ει. Ένψορίων  ίεκβι 

ers  into  every  part  of  Greek  literature  τον  >ίλιον  λέ^ει  ϊλ.  Strabo.  VIII.    "  Εχ- 

that  latter  ages  have  produced.     In  a  emplis  utuntur  Homeri,  voce  Kp~,  et  Δ», 

letter  to  Perko  he  says  "Lingua  jEo-  el  Μάφ;  et  Hesiodi,  quod  vocabulum 

lica,  quam  Homerus  et  Callimachus  in  Βριθϋ,  et  E;ixel>  dicit  ΒρΓ Eu- 

"  suisoperibuspotissimum  suntseeuti."  phorion  vero  etiam  ηλίον  dicit  »ίλ."  Sul- 

Apud  I  [odium  de  Crac.  lllustr.  p.  188.  masius  (de  re  //i'//e>iisi.)  has  a  partiou- 

X  Scaliger  speaks  of  this,  as  jEolic.  lar  remark  on  monosyllables:    "  cer- 

"  Canere  Latini  ab  Hiatu  dixere, Gneca  turn  est,  linguas  omnes,  quae  monosyl- 

voce  ivcaet:  nam  JFjo\es,  ab  eo  quod  labia   constant,  ceteris   esse    antiqiti- 

est  γανιια,  non  apponunt  inoremenla  ores."     And  then  mentions,  as  an  in- 

praeteritis,  seddicunt  χάκν,  demuntque  stance  of  this,  the  number  of  them  in 

a<pirationes,    ut    rem    barbaram."    dc  ancient  Greek,  as  appears  in  (he  old 

«o»(5.  ling.   [.ut.  0.  I  ,  and  later  imitators  of  (hem. 
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pulo.     Thus  are   cited  by  Victorinus,*  do  for  domo, 
famul  for  famulus,  guberna  for  gubernacula. 

Some  of  the  Romans,  jealous  of  the  honour  of  their 
language,  which  they  were  desirous  of  having  considered 
as  primitive,  seemed  unwilling  to  acknowledge  its  Greek 
original.  On  this  principle  it  probably  was,  thatVarro, 
the  great  antiquary,f  etymologist,  and  general  scholar 
of  the  Romans,  often  acquiesced  in  a  far-fetched,  absurd, 
Latin  derivation,  rather  than  accept  the  Greek  one  that 
could  not  but  readily  offer  itself,  and  was  not  less  true 
than  obvious.  %  And  perhaps  Virgil  felt  some  of  this 
national  bias  in  favour  of  the  Latin  origination  of  his 
own  language,  when  he  makes  Jupiter,  on  determining 
the  important  point  of  the  Trojan  settlement  in  Italy,  at 
the  close  of  the  ^Eneid,  say  (XII.  834.  837.) 

"  Sermonem  Ausonii  patrium  moresque  tenebunt 
faciamque  omnes  uno  ore  Latinos." 

Uno  ore,  that  is  όμογλώσσονς,  not  as  some  explain  it, 
uno  nomine;  for  that  had  been  promised  just  before, 
"  Utque  est,  nomen  erit."  AVhat  Jupiter  here  declares, 
is  in  answer  to  a  most  earnest  request  of  Juno, 

"  Pro  Latio  obtestor,  pro  majestate  Tuonan, 

Xe  vetus  indigenas  nomen  mutare  Latinos, 
Xeu  Troas  fieri  jubeas,  Teucrosque  vocari, 
Aut  yocem  mutare  viros." — 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  §  Tyrannio,  when  he  was  at 


*  Mar.  Vict.  Art.  Gram.  lib.   I.  p.  nostris,  ominoque  Latinis  lileris  lumi- 

2499.  nis  attulisti,et  verbis. 

t  This  was  considered  by  his  coun-  J  '*  Aliqai  aatem,  inter  quos  Varro, 

trymen  as  no  inconsiderable  part  of  his  etiarn  raaligne  ernerunt  omnia  e  Lati- 

character.     "  Τα  aetatem  patria?,"  sajs  nis,Gra?cisque  snas  origines  invidere." 

Cicero  to  him  Academ.  Quast.  lib.  1.3.  Scalig.  de  caus.  ling.  L.  c.  19. 

"  tu  omnium   divinarnm   hnmanarum-  $  This  was  Tyrannio,  Jan.  who  was 

que   rerum    numisa,    genera,    officia,  author  of  a  piece  πεξί  τίς  'Ρνμ&ϊχϊίς  J:a- 

causas  apernisti :  plurimumque  poelis  χίκτου  ό'τ«  Ιβ-τιν  ix  τϊς  Έλλ>ινικϊί.  Said. 
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Rome  in  Cicero's  family,  wrote  his  treatise,  mentioned 
by  Suidas,  concerning  the  Roman  tongue,  in  order  to 
correct  those  wrong  notions,  which  seem  to  have  been 
popular  there  at  that  time.  I  wish  that  work  of  Tyran- 
nio  had  come  down  to  us. 

As  for  the  Latin  accent  derived  from  the  iEolic, 
Quinctilian  we  have  seen  above  is  very  explicit  in  his 
account  of  it.  He  does  not  indeed  expressly  say,  that 
the  accent,  but  only  in  general  the  Romani  sermonis  ratio, 
is  deduced  from  the  iEolic.  But  Athenasus,  who  well 
knew  the  Roman  language,  mentions  the  derivation  of 
the  very  accent,  saying  "  The  Romans  follow  the  JE*o- 
lians  in  every  thing,  even  in  the  tones  of  their  voice."* 

After  Quinctilian,  it  may  appear  unnecessary  to  trou- 
ble the  reader  with  accounts  of  the  same  given  by  sub- 
sequent old  grammarians,  who  all  copy  from  him  with- 
out any  considerable  variation.  But  although  what 
they  say  cannot  much  confirm  an  authority  better  than 
their  own,  yet  it  will  serve  to  shew,  that  the  Latin  ac- 
cents, which  are  now  little  thought  of,  were  considered 
by  the  f  Romans  themselves  as  essential  a  part  of  their 
language  as  the  quantity  of  it. 


in  V.  Τιγαννίω».     This  learned  Greek  vSi.  lib.  X.  c.  6.     Romani  in  oni7iibus 

was  carried    prisoner    to   Rome,  and  JEoles  imitantes,  ut   el  in  tonis  VocL•. 

there  presented  to  Terentia,  Cicero's  See  also  the  observations  of  Palrnerius 

wife.     He  was  a  scholar  of  the  elder  on  this  passage  of  Athenaeus.    Exercit. 

Tyrannio;  who,  after  having  been  pre-  in  Auct.  Cr.  p.  .514. 
ceptor  of  the  famous  Strabo,  had  been  t  In  the  contents  of  Charisius's  Trea- 

carried  to   Rome  by  Lucullus,  where  tise,  addressed   to  his  son,  there  ap- 

he  was  much  esteemed  in  general  for  pears  the  title  of  a  chapter  de  accentu, 

his    learning,   and    honoured   particu-  though  it  is  not  in  that  part  of  his  work 

larly  with  the  intimacy  of  Cicero,  who  which  we  now  have  in  Putschius's  edi- 

speaks  of  him  often.  (  Epist.  ad  Attic.  tion,  which  is  the  only  one  I  could  ever 

II.  6.  IV.  4.  XII.  2  et  6.  ad  Quinrt.  see.     There  are  remarks  however  on 

i'ratr.  II.  4.)     The  elder  Tyrannio  is  accent  in  those  remains,  which  we  have 

said  to  have  made  a  collection  of  above  of  him  ;  as  on  the  word  ne.    "  Ne  acuto 

30,000  volumes.  accenlu   recipit   imperutiiu,  ut   ne   fac  : 

*  'ψαμαΤα  πάντα,  τους  ΑίολίΓ;  μιμού-  quotitt  vero  grain  accentu,  pro  eo  quod 

μϊ.-Λ  χ;  κα.  κατ*  το;,;  ΓΟ'ΝΟΤΖ  τϋί  ψ*"-  ^i  upud  Crcccos  ίνα  μη  uccipitur,  opta- 
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ϋί) 


We,  whose  ears  are  accustomed  to  receive  the  sound 
of  an  acute  and  a  long  quantity  as  nearly  the  same, 
when  we  find  the  acute  joined  with  a  short  syllable,  as 
in  bonis,  are  apt  to  startle,  and  think  the  accent  here  in- 
consistent with  quantity.  The  reason  of  this  apparent 
inconsistency  will  be  considered  afterwards:  its  real 
consistency,  as  a  fact,  is  clear  and  certain  beyond  the 
possibility  of  cavil. 

The  Romans  did  very  seldom,  if  ever,  use  tonical  or  ac- 
centual* marks,  as  the  Greeks  did.  Which  Melancthon 


ίιια  recipit :  ut  apud  Horatium  ne facias, 
quod  Nuinidias.  Noimunquam  autem, 
etiamsi  acuta  accenta  ejj'eratur,  optativa 
quoque  recipit,  ut  ne  facias,  ne  scribas." 
Putsch,  p.  £02-  Dioinedes,  in  his  se- 
cond book,  lias  a  long  chapter  deaccen- 
tibus,  agreeable  to  Quinctitian's  doc- 
trine. Grillius  ad  Virgilium  de  uccen- 
tibui  is  cited  by  Piiscian,  lib.  I.  p.  560. 
PrisciaD  himself  has  a  whole  book  on 
the  Roman  accent ;  and  his  subject  he 
there  opens  with  this  general  remark  : 
"  Sed  nus  locuturi  de  partibus,  adaccen- 
tum,  qui  in  dictionibus  est  necessarius, 
transeamus.  Accentusest  certa  lei  et  re- 
gulaad  elevandam  et  deprimendam  sylla- 
bam  uniuscujusque  particular  orationis, 
&c."  And  then  proceeds  to  lay  down 
those  rules,  which  are  referred  to  above. 
Douatusiu  his  editio  prima  has  a  chap- 
ter de  Unas.  Sergius  in  his  commen- 
tary on  the  editio  prima  of  Docatus,  has 
given  us  a  long  chapter  de  Accentibus. 
Cledonius,  in  his  exposition  of  Dona- 
tus,  has  one  chapter  de  accentibus,  an- 
other de  ratione uccentuum.  Maxiinus 
Victorinus  in  his  Ars  Crammatica  has 
a  chapter  likewise  on  the  same  subject. 
AlciuDus  in  his  Grammatical  Dialogues 
omits  not  this  :  -F.  Syllabce  quot  acci- 
dunt'i  S.Quatuor:  tenor, spiritus,  tern- 


pus,  numcrus.  D.  in  quot  species  d'ui- 
ditur  Gvammutica  ?  31.  in  xxii.  in  u- 
cem,  in  literas,  in  syllabas,  pedes,  accen- 
tus,  8)C  So  constantly  and  uniformly 
do  the  oldest  and  best  Latin  gramma- 
rians consider  accent  as  an  essential 
part  of  their  language.  Macrobius  has 
mixed  his  remarks  on  the  Latin  accent 
with  some  on  the  Greek;  among  which 
are  thefollowing :  "'A7rapsp,qa.Ta,qu<ein 
i-Qctt  exeunt,  aut  tertium  a  fine  acutum 
sortiuntur  accentum,  ut  XByts-Qai,  γρά- 
(pifdai ;  aut  secundum,  ut  τε-π'λθαι,  κε- 
χάξθαι :  aut  circumfiectunt  penultimum, 
ut  ποιείσαι,  voi~c-dat.  Άπαμ/Λψατον, 
quod  in  c-Qa.1  exit,  si  habeat  in  penultima 
u,  modo  pmsentis  temporis  est ,  modopra.- 
teriti  perfecti,  et  hunc  diversitatem  dis- 
cernit  accentus.  Nam  si  tertius  a  fine 
sit,  pr&sens  tempus  ostendit,  ut  oWus-dat, 
piyvus-flai,  ζεύγνυσ-ΰαι:  at  si  secundus, 
prccteritumperfectum,  ut\i\urQai,  ίξύσ-- 
θαι.  Unde  Ipys-Sai  si  in  cupite  habeat 
accentum,  s~ny.aint  ΙλκΕιτθαι,  quod  est 
prcesentis  ;  si  in  penultima  sit,  c-n^uaiW 
είλκύίτ&ίΐ,  quod  est  prateriti,  via  χατει- 
fus-θα,ί."  De  different  Grax.  Lat.  Q. 
verbi.  p.  2762.  Putsch. 

*  "  Modum  [pronunciationisj  diver- 
sum  accentu  expresso  Latini  Grammatici 
nou  indicaveruut.   Gneci  iudicuverunt. 
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however  laments  as  a  defect,  and  wishes,  for  the  sake 
of  preserving  the  genuine  Latin  pronunciation,  that 
such  had  been  used.  *  "  The  most  ancient  Greeks," 
says  he,  "  affixed  no  apices  in  writing,  as  may  be  seen 
in  some  ancient  inscriptions,  and  is  confirmed  by  Poli- 
tian.  The  following  age  of  scholars,  having  more  prac- 
tice and  artificial  skill  in  literature,  added  these  marks 
to  the  tops  of  letters,  as  directions  in  pronunciation. 
And  whoever  at  that  time  disregarded  them,  was  looked 
upon  as  illiterate.  I  should  have  been  glad,  had  the 
like  attention  been  paid  by  the  Romans  to  the  observ- 
ance and  settlement  of  their  tones;  and  I  make  no 
doubt,  but,  had  that  been  properly  done,  the  Latin  pro- 
nunciation through  former  ages  would  have  retained  a 
much  greater  degree  of  purity." 

We  know,  however,  that  the  Romans,  though  they 
applied  not  the  marks  of  tone,  did  occasionally  use 
those  of  time,  and  placed  a  horizontal  line,  called  an 
apex,  over  some  long  syllables  to  distinguish  them  from 
short  ones  with  the  same  letters ;  as  in  solum  the  ad- 
jective, to  distinguish  it  from  solum  the  substantive;  in 
aret  of  areo,  as  different  from  aret  of  aro  ;  which  use  of 


Res  Latinis  Gra-cisque  communis  :  rei 
signum  apud  Grrccos  solos  invenitur." 
D'orvill.  Crit.  Vann.  p.  332.  See  also 
Lipsias  de  pronunt.  ling.   Lat.  c.  19. 

*  "  Vetustissimi  Grreci  nullos  apices 
scripserunt,  ut  est  in  antiquis  quibus- 
dam  inscription! bus  cernere,  et  con- 
firmat  Politianus.  Postera  aetas  Gram- 
maticornm,  artibus  exercita,  bice  lileris 
adjunxit  Ιπιττί'Κια.,  quasi  notas  pronun- 
ciationis:  habitusqae  lam,  qui  ea  con- 
temneret,  non  sat  politus.  Vellcm  el 
Latinis  par  diligentia  in  observandis 
tonis  fuisset  ;  nee  dubito  quin  mansis- 
set  integrior  superiori!m>  sarulis  ratio 
loquendi."  Mdanctk.  Grummat.  cap. 
dt  Tonit. 


Aldus,  in  his  edition  of  Statins  in 
the  year  150'2,  has  prelixed  a  vocabu- 
lary of  near  fifty  pages,  which  he  en- 
titles, Orthogruphia  etflexus  Dictionum 
Greccarum  omnium  apud  Statium,  cum 
Accentibus  et  Generibics  ex  Darns  titrius- 
que  lingucE  Autoribus.  And  Robert 
Stephens  in  his  Latin,  ling.  Thesaurus 
hath  generally  marked  the  circumflexed 
syllables,  though  seldom  the  acuted 
ones.  Those  marks,  that  are  used  by 
Dr.  Bentley  in  his  Terence,  Phtrdrus, 
aud  P.  Syrus,  regard  only  the  Ictus 
mctrici.  I  never  saw  but  one  Latin 
book  accented  throughout:  that  is, 
Grammatics  Quadrilinguii  Partitions, 
by  Johan.  Drosxus.   Paris,  loll. 
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the  apex  is  remarked  by  *  Quinctilian,  afterwards  by 
Scaurus,  in  the  end  of  his  Orthographia,  and  likewise 
by   Canmius,  who   says,  "  Latini  in   longis  vocalibus 
utebantur  apicibus,  palm,  malm."     These  always  de- 
noted quantity.    But  in  some  ancient  Latin  inscriptions, 
mentioned  by  Dr.  G.  instead  of  this  horizontal  line  over 
long  vowels,  an  oblique  ascending  one,  like  the  com- 
mon acute  mark  mentioned  aud  described  by  Diomede, 
is  placed:  as  patro'no',  cu'rione,  pe'danio  ;  which, 
as  he  says,  "  sheweth,  that  in  the  sense  of  those  who 
engraved  these  inscriptions,  a  syllable  was  long,  when 
it  had  such  an  elevation  given  to  it,  as  is  proper  to  an 
acute  accent."     But  does  it  shew  that  any  syllable  was 
ever  by  this  acute  mark  denoted  long  in  the  sense  of  any 
scholar,  or  of  any  person  except  the  blundering  carvers 
or  engravers,  who  did  not  know  the  different  applica- 
tion of  the  apex  of  time,  and  accentual  character  of  tone? 
For  want  of  attending  to  this  distinction,  Cardinal  Xoris 
hath  sadly  perplexed  himself  in  the  last  part  of  his  Ceno- 
taphia  Pisana,  where  he  confounds  these  two  things; 
and  misquotes  Quinctilian,  in  saying  that  "  apicem,  seu 
accent  um  addi  soli  turn,"  where  Quinctilian  says  only 
"  apice  distinguitur."     We  are  sure  the  oblique  marks 
were  not  applied  by  any  scholar  in  the  foregoing  in- 
scriptions, as  the  true  marks  of  the  real  acute  sound, 
because  he  would  never  have  placed  them  over  a  praj- 
antepenultima,  as  in  pe'danio,  cu'rione,  nor  two  of 
them  in  one  word,  as  in  patro'no';  for  he  must  have 
known,  that  one  acute  was  never  carried  back  beyond 
the  antepenultima,  and  that  two  could  not  take  place  in 
one  word.     This  mistaken  use  of  these  marks  in  some 
Latin  inscriptions  made  the  judicious  Gerard  Vossius 
say,    "  they  were  cut  by  such  illiterate  persons  as  to 
deserve  not  the  least  regard."  f     I  cannot  therefore  see 

*  Lib.  i.  c.  7.  lam  eorum  rationem  haberi  oportere."  de 

t  He  is  speaking  of  some  Latin  ac-  Art.  Gram.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.    And  Muretus, 

centual  marks,  and  sajs  "  lapides  ali-  in  tbe  dialogue  with  Lipsias,  on  these 

quos  objectant,  ubi  reperiuutur ;  sed  im-  inscriptions,   says,     "  hnperita  aliqua 

perite  adeo  scalptos,  vt  satis  liqueat  mil-  sculptoris  manus   hac   saipsit,   sed   et 
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how  Dr.  G.  could  allege  any  of  them  in  favour  of  his 
system.  If  he  means  that  the  acute  mark  did  properly 
denote,  or  the  acute  tone  imply,  a  long  quantity,  he  is 
much  mistaken,  as  will  be  shewn  fully  afterwards.  And 
yet  if  he  meant  neither  of  these,  he  could  mean  nothing 
to  his  purpose.  What  says  Melancthou  to  this? f  "  Time 
and  tone  are  by  no  means  the  same  qualities  of  a  syl- 
lable. And  accordingly  the  terms  of  one  are  not  appli- 
cable to  the  other.  You  are  deceived,  if  you  say  that 
acute  and  long,  or  grave  and  short,  are  the  same.  I 
must  enlarge  a  little  on  this,  because  the  generality  of 
grammarians  are  apt  to  blunder  wretchedly  in  this  affair. 
All  long  syllables  are  not  acuted;  in  Virgilius,  vir  is 
long,  but  not  acuted.  Nor  are  all  acuted  ones  long;  in 
Virgilius,  gi  is  acuted,  though  short.  We  often  in  Latin 
pronounce  the  words  philosophia,  theologia,  prosodia, 
with  the  i  acuted ;  not  that  we  imagine  the  i  to  be  long, 
but  because  it  is  acuted  in  Greek :  and  the  words  them- 
selves, being  Greek,  have  not  been  so  familiarized  to  a 


male  curiosa  ....  hece  inepta,  >tulta, 
et  a  bardis.  Nisi  ή  id  tamen  voluerunt, 
apices  eos  esse,  quis  insignirent  (ha  SMi- 
picor)  vocales."  de  Pronunt.  ling.  Lat. 
c.  19. 

t  "  Non  idem  syllabae  accidens  est 
tempus,  quod  tonus.  Deinde  et  quae 
caique  appellationes  conveniunt,  inter 
se  dissident.  Erraveris  si  idem  dix- 
eris  longum  et  acutum,  grave  ac  breve. 
Longius  ha?c  oportet  agam,  quod  vul- 
gus  Grammaticorum  inepte  in  hue  re 
versetur.  Non  omnes  longa;  acutae 
sunt;  in  Virgilius  vir  longa  est  non 
acuta.  Non  orones  acuta;  sunt  longa:; 
in  I'irzilius  gi  acuitur  etiamsi  brevis 
syllaba.  Plernmque  Latini  homines 
philosqihia  i  acuta  dicimus,  ita  theolo- 
gia, prosodia,  non  quod  censeamus  i 
longum  esse,  sed  quod  acuattir,  atquc 


id  solitum  isto  pronunciari  modo,  non 
Latino  sed  Grace  Gracas  sunt  dic- 
tiones,  nee  adeo  Romanis  attrihr  Un- 
guis, nt  exuerint  genuinum  tonum." 

Despauterius  remarks  the  same  mis- 
take. "  Gricca:  lingua:  parum  periti 
credidernnt,  ut  apud  Latinos  fit,  ac- 
cenlum  quantitatibus  [longis]  ferme 
concordem  etiam  esse  apud  Gracos. 
Itaque  audientes  accentum  a  Graecis 
locari  in  harum  dictionum  penultimis, 
Theologia  Aristottles,  &c.  (in  quibus  pe- 
nultimam  corripi  docuimus)  ob  earn 
rem  crediderunt  penultimam  prodnci. 
Contra,  quia  in  (mthropos,  idolon,  iSvc. 
Graci  antepenullimac  dant  aoeentam, 
crediderunt  indocti  penultimam  cor- 
ripi: in  qua  miserabiliter  deceptisont." 
p.  580. 
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Roman  tongue,  as  entirely  to  lose  their  original  and  na- 
tive tone." 

A  like  caution  against  confounding  accent  with  quan- 
tity is  given  by  Erasmus,*  Beza,f  and  Ger.  Vossius.J 

The  consistency  of  the  acute  with  a  short  time,  is  not 
only  indisputable  as  a  fact,  but  will  be  demonstrated  af- 
terwards (as  it  hath  been  partly  already)  to  flow  na- 
turally from  the  essential  powers  of  all  vocal  sounds. 

*  Dialog,  de  pronunc.  ling.  Gnec.  t  Alphabet.  Grsec.  p.  72.  seq. 

et  Lat.  p.  124.  t  Aristarch.  II.  c.  10. 
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POSTCRIPT    TO    CHAP.   IV. 

On  the  iEolic  Letter,  in  the  ancient  Greek  and  Roman  Alphabets. 

In  the  old  Pelasgic  and  iEolic  alphabets,  as  given  by 
Chishull,  Monfaucon,  and  others,  there  appears  a  letter, 
commonly  called  the  digamma,  omitted  afterwards  in 
the  Attic  and  common  Hellenic.  The  best  and  oldest 
grammarians  speak  of  this  letter.  Besides  the  authors 
cited  by  Mr.  Dawes,  the  famous  Apollouius  Dyscolus,  in 
some  fragments  of  his  published  by  Reitzius  at  the  end 
of  the  Dutch  edition  of  Maittaire's  Dialecti  GrcBca,  men- 
tions it  by  name,  in  his  remarks  on  εθεν'  Σαφές  υτι  και  ro 
Αίολικον  ^ί^αμμα  τοις  κατά  το  τρίτον  πρόσωπον  προσενεμησαν, 
καθο  και  αι  άπο  φωνήεντος  άργόμεναι  δασύνονται.  'Αλκαίος. 
ώστε  θεών  μι$εν  'Ολυμπίων  λΰσε  ατερ  γεθευ.  ρ.  425.  Maui- 
festum  est  quod  et  JEolicum  digamma  tertice  persona 
pronominibus  addiderunt,  sicut  a  vocali  incipientia  spi- 
ritum  asperum  habent.  Alcceus,  ατερ  Γεθεν'  The  same 
eminent  grammarian  again  on  "Of  Αιολείς•  μετά  του  F 
πΧεονοσυΧΧαβεΐν  κατά  πϊισαν  πτώσιν  και  "γένος.  Ύον  ibv 
παΐδα  καλεϊ  "Σαπφώ'  και  '  Αλκμάν  cl  συνεχώς  αίολίζων  φησιν 
τα.  εά  κύδεα.      'Ομοίως  και  Βοιωτοί.  Ρ.  432.      Moles  CUM  F 

syllabam  addunt  in  omni  casu  et  genere.  Ύον  kbv  [lege 
Υεον]  παΐΰα  dicit  Sappho.  Et  Alcman,  JEolismi  servan- 
tissimus,  dicit  τα.  εά  [lege  Fia]  κάδεα.  similiter  etiam  Bceoti. 
Again,  on  εμοΐ,  σοι,  οι*  Οι  συνήθης  Άττικοϊς  και  "Ιωσιν* 
Πεζολόγοι  ε\ρήσαντο  ΤΪ\ατώι>  και  Ξενοφών'  εϊρηται,  ώς  ορθο- 
τονουμενη  πευισπαται.  Αίολεΐς  συν  τφ  F*  φαίνεται  Foi  κηνος" 
Σαπφώ.  ρ.  427.  Οί  usitatur  Atticis  et  Ionibus.  Prosa 
scriptores  usi  sunt  Plato  et  Xenophon.  Dicitur,  quod 
rectum  accentum  habens  circumflectitur.  JEoles  cum  F. 
Φαίνεται  Foi  κηνος.  Sappho.  Thus  we  are  certain  this 
digamma  was  used  by  the  ./Eolians  and  some  others  of 
the  old  Greeks,  and  considered  by  them  as  a  letter  of 
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their  alphabet.  When  the  ancient  Greek  language  was 
carried  into  Italy,  both  the  character  and  power  of  the 
digararaa  passed  thither  with  it.  From  the  Pelasgic  F 
very  probably  came  the  old  Latin  and  afterwards  Ro- 
man F:  from  the  iEolic  F  or  "ϊ  came  the  Etruscan 
T,  (which  the  reader  may  see  in  a  plate  p.  24  of  Mr. 
Chishull's  Iitseriptio  Sigea.)  As  the  Roman  language 
was  compounded  out  of  the  old  Latin  and  Etruscan,  it 
took  the  power  and  character  too  of  the  Pelasgic  F,  in 
its  own  F :  it  took  likewise  the  power,  but  not  the  cha- 
racter, of  the  iEolic  or  Tuscan  1,  in  its  V.  Some  in- 
deed think  (Montfauc.  Palreog•.  Gr.  p.  562.)  that  the 
Roman  language  had  originally  the  character  as  well  as 
sound  of  the  yEoL  digamma.  However,  if  it  had,  it 
certainly  lost  it  afterwards ;  and  for  many  ages  the  V 
was  used  till  the  time  of  Claudius  both  as  a  vowel  and 
consonant;  as  a  consonant,  haying  the  power  of  the 
-Eol.  digamma,  as  a  vowel  of  the  common  u.  Diomede 
aud  Priscian  speak  both  of  this.  But  I  rather  give  it  in 
the  words  of  Cassiodorus,  as  the  fullest  to  this  purpose. 
Est  qucedam  litem  in  F  literce  speeiem  figurata,  qua  di- 
gamma nominatur,  qua  duos  apices  ex  gamma  habere  vi- 
detur.  Ad  hitjus  similitudinem  soiii  nostri  conjunctas  lo- 
cales digammon  appellare  voluerunt,ut  est,  votum,  virgo. 
itaque  in  prima  syllaba  digamma  et  vocalem  oportuit 
poni,  Fotum,  Firgo  :  quod  et  JEolii  fecerunt,  et  aniiqui 
nostri,  sicut  scriptura  in  quibusdam  libellis  declarat. 
Hanc  literam  Terentius  Varro  dum  vult  demonstrate,  ita 
perscribit,  VA:  qui  ergo  in  hoc  syllaba  soitus  est,  idem 
literce  erit.  Xos  hodie  V  literam  in  duarum  literatim 
potestatem  coegimus :  nam  modo  pro  Digamma  scribitur, 
modo  pro  Yocali.  Tocalis  est,  cum  ipsa  per  se  est;  hoc 
enimcumcceteris  quoque  vocalibus patitur.  si  cum  alia  vo- 
cali, digamma  est,  qua  est  consonans.de  Orthogr.  cap.  xi. 
there  is  more  to  the  same  purpose  in  his  itli  chapter. 
Thus  the  Roman  V  answered  two  purposes,  until  the 
time  of  Claudius,  who,  disliking  this  double  use  of  Y, 
endeavoured  to  introduce  the  old  yEolic  or  Tuscan  cha- 
racter of  the  digamma,  and  so  leave  V  a  vowel  only. 

F 
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Nee  inutiliter  Claudius  Molicam  Mam  ad  hos  usus  F  li- 
teram  adjecerat.  Quinct.  i.  7.  This  institution  of  Clau- 
dius was  certainly  a  good  and  useful  one,  though  his 
authority  could  not  establish  it :  for  his  new  letter  was 
not  used  long,  but  gave  way  to  the  consonant  V, 
which  again  resumed  its  double  power  of  digarama  and 
u.  Caesar  (says  Priscian,  p.  545.)  hanc  figuram  £  scri- 
bere  voluit :  quod  quamvis  Mi  recte  visum  est,  tamen  con- 
suetudo  antiqua  superavit.  We,  in  English,  have  the 
sound  of  the  W  where  we  use  no  character  at  all :  the 
word  one  we  pronounce  as  if  it  were  wone.  The  Ro- 
mans continued  after  the  time  of  Claudius  to  use  the  V 
for  the  digamma,  as  they  had  done  before  it.  Quinc- 
tilian,  in  another  place,  speaks  of  their  retaining  the 
power,  after  having  rejected  the  character  of  this  /Eolic 
letter:  JFoUcg,  quoque  literce,  qua  servum  cervumque 
dicimus,  etiamsi  forma  a  nobis  repudiata  est,  vis  tamen 
nos  persequitur.  Lib.  xii.  c.  10. 

The  figure  of  the  Roman  F  being  like  the  iEolic  F, 
and  a  mistaken  passage  of  Priscian  (cited  by  Dr.  Mid- 
dleton  in  his  little  treatise  de  Latin,  liter,  pronunc.) 
have  betrayed  some  persons  into  an  erroneous  opinion, 
that  the  powers  of  these  two  characters  were  alike : 
which  was  by  no  means  the  case.  It  is  the  Roman  V, 
and  not  the  F,  that  corresponds  with  the  .^Eolic  di- 
gamma. V  loco  consonantis  posita  (says  Priscian,  lib.  i.) 
eandem  prorsus  in  omnibus  vim  habuit  apud  Latinos, 
quam  apud  /Holes  digamma  F.  The  Roman  F  was  a 
different  letter,  approaching  nearer  in  its  nature  to  the 
Greek  Φ,  nor  yet  altogether  like  that  (as  some  persons 
have  imagined,  and  among  them  Salmasius)  being  itself 
with  very  little  or  no  aspiration.  When  the  Romans 
expressed  the  Greek  Φ,  they  did  it  by  PH.  Η  quoque 
interdum  consonans,  interdum  aspirationis  creditur  noia. 
hac  si  C  mutce  subjuncta  fuerit,  χ  notat  Gracam:  si  Ρ 
prceposita  fuerit  aspirationi,  φ  significat.  Diomed.  lib.  i. 
sub  init.  And  though  we  sound  the  initial  consonants 
of  forum  and  philosopliia  alike,  Ihe  Romans  did  not, 
phi  having  a  strong  aspiration,  nm\fo  scarce  any.     Hoc 
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tamen  scire  debemus  (says  Priscian,  having  mentioned 
ph,  φ,  and  f)  quod  non  tarn  fixis  labris  est  pronuncianda 
f,  quomodo  Ph.  Putsch,  p.  543.  see  also  p.  548.  This 
difference  is  clearly  expressed  by  Terentianus  Maurus : 
"  we,"  (says  he,  speaking  of  the  Roman  F) 

Si  quando  Grcecam  φ  necesse  exprimi, 

Ρ  et  Η  simul  solemus,  non  Latinam  hanc  [F]  ponere  ; 

Cujus  a  Grceca  recedit  lenis  atque  hebes  sonus. 

The  Roman  F  seems  to  have  sounded  more  like  our 
V;  certainly  Terentianus'  description  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  sound  of  his  f  was  formed,  nearly  suits  our  V: 

Imum  snperis  dentibus  adprimens  labellum, 
Spiramine  leni  (velut  hirta  Grata  rites) 
Hanc  ore  sonabis. — Putsch,  p.  2388. 

So  does  the  description,  which  Martianus  Capella  has 
given  of  it:  F,  per  denies  labnnn  inserius  deprimentes, 
lingua  palatoque  dulcescit.  Though  Capella  here  ap- 
plies the  word  dulcescit,  and  Terentianus  the  epithet 
lenis  to  the  F,  to  Quinctilian  it  appears  to  have  been 
more  offensive  than  any  in  the  alphabet :  quce  sexta  est 
nostrarum,  pane  non  Jiumana  voce,  vel  omnino  non  voce 
pot ius, per  discrimina  deniium  ejjlanda  est.  xii.  10.  But 
which  of  our  letters  are  we  to  suppose  like  the  Roman 
V  and^Eolic  digamma?  most  probably  our  W.  This  is 
doubted  indeed  by  some  persons  (see  Middleton  de 
Latin,  lit.  in  V)  but  affirmed  by  others,  and  those  of 
the  best  authority,  as  Erasmus,  Lipsius,  Dr.  Bentley, 
Mr.  Dawes,  and  some  others.  The  formation  of  the 
sound  of  the  Latin  consonant  V,  as  described  by  Teren- 
tianus, corresponds  in  the  exactest  manner  with  that  of 
οιίΓΛν",  both  being  uttered,  according  to  his  words,  pro- 
duct ius  coeuntibus  labellis.  (Putsch,  p.  2386.)  Now  this 
would  not  be  true  of  the  Roman  V,  if  sounded  like  our 
V;  but  is  strictly  so,  if  like  our  W.  Thus  Martian. 
Capella :  V  ore  const ricto  labrisque  prontulis  exhibetur. 
So  Yictorinus  Afcr  in  almost  the  same  words  with  Te- 

f2 
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rentian :  V  literam  quoties  enunciamus,  productis  et  cce- 
untibus  labris  ejferemus.  As  the  formation,  so  the  sound 
of  our  W  is  well  described  by  the  Roman  grammarians 
when  they  speak  of  their  consonant  V.  The  fullness  of 
it,  though  without  aspiration,  is  expressed  by  the  words 
pinguis  and  crassus.  Digamma  (says  Sergius)  invention 
est,  at  adhibit  ο  sermonibus  impinguesceret  sonus.  Again: 
Praterea  et  hoc  proprium  Vhabet,  ut  digammon  sonet,  id 
est,  pingue  quiddam,  quum  sibi  ipsaprceponitur,  ut  semis, 
vulgus.  And  so  Terentianus  on  the  same  letter,  v. 
161,  2. 

Ut  vade,  veni,  vota  refer,  teneto  vultum, 
Crevisse  sonum  perspkis  et  coisse  crassum. 

Dionysius  Halicarn.  when  he  turns  the  Latin  word 
Velia  into  Greek,  calls  it  ΟΥ'έλία :  in  which  ->ir.  Dawes 
thinks  Dionysius  is  mistaken.  By  which  mistake  must 
be  meant,  either  that  Dionysius  did  not  know  the  sound 
of  the  Latin  consonant  V,  or  if  he  did,  that  he  applied 
to  it  improper  letters  from  his  own  alphabet.  Bat 
Dionysius  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  true  sound  and 
real  power  of  this  V,  which  he  must  have  heard  a  hun- 
dred times  every  day  during  his  long  residence  at  Rome : 
and  the  word  Velia  itself,  being  the  name  of  a  well 
known  place  in  Italy,  he  probably  had  very  often  heard 
pronounced  by  the  Romans.  Neither  on  the  other  hand 
is  it  likely,  that  this  great  critic,  so  well  skilled  in  both 
languages,  should  not  choose  out  from  his  own  Greek 
alphabet  those  letters,  whose  nature  approached  the 
nearest  to  the  Roman  V ;  the  sound  of  which  he  in- 
tended to  convey  to  his  Greek  reader.  It  is  evident 
from  his  book  ττερΐ  συνθ.  that  he  had  studied  the  minutest 
parts  of  his  own  language  in  the  most  accurate  manner: 
and  therefore,  if  he  thought  the  sound  of  ού  was  the 
nearest  to  that  of  the  Latin  consonant  Y,  we  may,  I 
think,  presume  that  it  was  so,  notwithstanding  any  mo- 
dern authority  to  the  contra r\ . 

The  propriety  of  Dionysius  in  assigning  ού  as  tin 
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nearest  in  sound  to  this  V,  is  confirmed  (if  what  he  says 
needs  confirmation)  by  the  first  words  in  a  public  me- 
morial drawn  up  near  200  years  before  the  time  of  Dio- 
nysius,  and  sent  by  the  Romans  to  the  Teians.  It  is 
given  at  length  by  Chishull,  (Antiq.  Asiat.  p.  102.)  with 
the  name  of  Marcus  Valerius  (then  Praetor  for  foreign 
affairs,  in  the  year  of  Rome,  559)  thus  addressing  the 
Teians  in  their  own  language :  Μάρκος  Ουαλάριος,  Μάρ- 
κου, στρατηγός,  κ.  τ.  λ.  Marcus  Valerius,  Marci  F.  Prcetor 

Concilio,  Populoque  Teiorum  salutem,  &c.    There 

can  be  no  doubt  of  there  being  the  greatest  care  taken 
on  such  an  occasion  to  write  the  principal  magistrate's 
name  in  proper  Greek.  There  is,  therefore,  from  the 
foregoing  testimonies,  the  greatest  reason  to  think  that 
the  sound  of  ου  was  from  among  all  the  Greek  letters 
the  uearest  to  that  of  the  Roman  V.  What  then  was 
the  sound  of  this  ού?  Most  are  agreed,  it  was  like  that  of 
the  Latin*  u,  these  two  appearing  as  convertible  be- 
tween the  two  languages :  ούρανία  becoming  Urania,  and 
custodia  Κουστοώία.  Now  both  the  ού  and  u  are  gene- 
rally thought  to  resemble  our  oo,  or  the  French  f  ou: 
and  both  these  latter  dipthougs  nearly  agree  with  our 
W ;  the  French  oui  sounding  like  our  we,  Cornoiiaille, 
Coniiuall ;  and  indeed  our  own  W  is  analyzed  by  the 
eminent  author  of  a  late  "  Introduction  to  English  Gram- 
mar," into  oo.  (p.  33.  in  the  note.)  Certainly  many 
words  beginning  with  V  in  Latin,  that  have  passed  into 
our  own  language,  are  by  us  used  with  the  W :  vinum, 
wine;  vasto,  to  waste;  via,  way;  vicus,  iviek  (a  termina- 

*  Priscian.  p.  534.     "  Quod  nos  se-  Me>*.  Egon'  dedi?    Pex.  Tu,  tu  istic, 

cuti    [.Eolicani    scilicet    raliouem]    u  inquam,  tin'  affemXoctuam, 

modo  citrreptam,  modo  production  habe-  Qihe  tu,  tu,  usque  dicat    tibit  nam  nos 

mus,  quamiis  videatur  ov  dipthongi  so•  jura  nos  defessi  sumus. 
num.  habere. 

t  Dipthongus  ov  profertur  veluti  ou  It  here  appears  an  owl's  cry  was  tu 
In  dictionibusGailicis  nous,  vous.  Scot.  tu  to  a  Roman  ear,  as  it  is  rod  too  to 
Gramm.  3.  And  the  like  sound  of  the  an  English.  Lambin,  who  was  a  French- 
Latin  u  is  clear  from  a  passage  in  Plau-  man,  observes  on  the  passage,  "  AlJa- 
tus  (Meniech.  p.  622.  edit.  Lambin.  dit  ad  noctuas  vocem  sea  cantum,  tu, 
fail.)  tu,  seu  tou,  ion." 
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tion  to  several  names  of  places)  ventus,  wind;  vespa, 
wasp,  &c.     Aspiration  seems  every  way  excluded  from 
this  V:  which  had,  as  Scaliger  says  twice  in  one  page, 
sonum  mollissimum  (de  ling.  Lat.  c.  10.)    The  Greek 
writers  in  general,  after  Dionysius,  as  well  as  before  him, 
when  they  have  occasion  in  Roman  names  to  turn  this 
V  into  Greek,  most  commonly  do  it  by  ου,  as  Dionysius 
above:  Severus  becomes  'Σίουηρος,  Verus  ουήοος, Varro 
ούάρωί',  Yirgilius  ovtpylXioQ,  Yespasianus  ονίσττασιανός. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Latins  have  turned  the  ού 
into  V,  as  from  oiicu  ice.    Sometimes  indeed  their  V  be- 
comes in  Greek  B.  Dionysius  writing  Varro  Βάρρων,  and 
Plutarch  making  Semius  Σερόυως,  and  Σίρβιος.     And 
Gaza,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  latter  Greeks,  in 
his  translation  of  Cicero's  treatise   de    Senectute,    for 
Turpione  Ambivio  magis  delectatur  writes  επί  Ύνρπίωνι 
Άμβιβίω  i)Ci-ai :  and  for  vidi  etiam  senem  Livium  tloov  ϊτι 
και  Αίβων  yiuovra.     There  certainly  was  some  relation 
between  the  ^Eolic  digamma  and  B,  which  seems  to 
have  been  a  favourite  letter  of  the  MoUsaas.     In  Β  etiam 
solet  apud  JKoles  transire  F  digamma,  quoties  ab  ρ  inii- 
pit  dictio  quce  solet  aspirari,  ut  ρητωρ  βρήτωρ  dicunt. 
Priscian.  cap.  de  lit.     The  same  is  mentioned  by  Joan. 
Grammaticus  and  Corinthus,  who  say  that,  "  to  words 
beginning  with  p  they  prefix  β,  and  avoid  the  aspirate, 
as  poca  βρόδα,  'ΡαΣάμανθυς  ΒραΕάμανθνς,  ράκος  βράκος." 
So   Caninius :    "  Lacones,    Cretenses,    et    Pamphylii 
pro  digamma  utuntur  β,  ωών  ωβεον  ovum,  φάος  φάβος 
lumen.     Hesychius  citat  θάβακος  sedes,  et  ίάβαλος  lam- 
pas,  pro  θακος,  έαλός••"    And  as  among  the  Greeks  them- 
selves there  was  some  affinity  between  β  and  the  ^Eol. 
digamma,  so  there  was  between  the  β  and  Latin  V,  as 
appears   in  Greek  words  passing  into  Latin,  βιώ  vivo  ; 
βιοτηνωία,νϊία;  βαδίζω,  βάδω  vado ;  βήναι,  βαίνω  Venio ; 
βόσκω  vescor ;   βάρος  vorax.     Lipsius  on  the  affinity, 
which  he  says  there  was  among  the  ancients  between  Β 
and  V,  both  in  writing  and  pronunciation,  grounds  a 
pretty  emendation  of  a  fragment  of  Afranius  preserved 
by  Gellius,  where  it  stands  thus  : — 
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"  Hem  iste  parentum  est  vitabilis  liberis, 
"  Ubi  malunt  metui,  quam  vereri  se  a  suis." 

There  is  neither  sense  nor  metre  in  the  former  line,  as 
we  here  read  it.  Muretus  was  sensible  of  it,  and  altered 
it  thus  :  "  Horumce  parentum  est  vita  bilis  liberis."  i.  e. 
amara,  odiosa.  A  correction  this  not  unworthy  of  Mu- 
retus.    But  Lipsius  thinks  he  proposes  a  better  in 

"  Horumce  parentum  est  vita  vilis  liberis." 

By  the  change  of  V  into  B,  he  would  restore  a  line  of 
Pacuvius,  which  appears  in  Nonius  thus: 

"  Non  potest  hie,  Melanippe,  sine  tua  opera  exantlari 
clavos." 

For  clavos  he  reads  labos.  (Lips.  Tar.  Lect.  ii.  28.)  He 
speaks  there  of  the  treatise  of  Adamantius  Martyr  "  de 
affinitate  V  et  B,"  which  he  says  he  had  seen  in  manu- 
script :  of  which  we  have  only  some  short  extracts  in  the 
fifth  and  eighth  chapters  of  Mag.  Aurel.  Cassiodorus  de 
Orthogr.  Salmasius  thinks,  that  even  "  cum  linguam 
Romanam  puriorem  usurparent,  bitulum  pro  vitulo  dix- 
isse,  et  vellum  pro  bello,  cujus  hodieque  pronunciations 
vestigia  expressa  remansere  in  Glossariis  Latino-Graecis 
ante  mille  annos  scriptis"  (de  Hellenist,  p.  62.  and  more 
to  the  same  purpose  in  Prcefat.  ad  Philox.  Gloss,  a  La- 
ba>o.)  The  like  remark  is  in  Peter  Victorius.  Var. 
Lect.  xxvii.  2.  The  Latin  Β  in  many  words  passes  with 
us  into  V:  liabeo,  have  ;  taberna,  tavern;  lib ero,  deliver. 
But  though  the  Β  is  sometimes  used  in  Greek  versions  as 
corresponding  with  the  Roman  consonant  V,  yet  it  is  not 
so  often  as  ου]  Σεουηρος  being  met  with  more  than  twelve 
times  in  Goltzius'  medals,  where  Σεβήρος  is  but  thrice. 
Dionysius,  when  he  writes  Ούίλία  to  express  Velia, 
says,  "  The  old  Greeks  (i.  e.  the  ^EoliaDs  and  Pelasgians) 
used  frequently  to  prefix  to  words  beginning  with  a  vowel, 
this  οι»  expressed  by  a  single  character.    And  that  single 
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character  was  as  a  Γ,  with  two  transverse  lines  joined  to 
a  perpendicular  one."  Σπίνΰονταί  γ  ε  δ/}  προς  τους  Πελασ- 
γούς, και  διοόασπ'  αυτοίς  χωοία,  της  εαυτών  άποοασάμενοι,  τά 
περί  την  Ιεραν  Χίμνην,  εν  οίς  ην  τα  πολλά  ελώοη,  α  νυν  κατά 
τον  άρ-χαΐον  της  διαλέκτου  τρόπον,  Ούελια  ονομάζεται,  σύνηθες 
γάρ  ην  τοΊς  άρ~χαίοις  "Ελλησιι»,  ώς  τά  ποΧΧά,  προτίθεναι  των 
ονομάτων,  όπόσων  αϊ  αρ-χάι  απο  φωνηέντων  ε^/ίνοντο,  την  ΟΥ 
συΧΧαβην  εν\  στοι\είΐγ  -γραφομενην.  τούτο  ο  ην  ωσπερ  γάμμα 
§ιτταϊς  επί  μίαν  ύρθι)ν  επιϊ,ευ-^νύμενον  ταίς  πΧα-γίαις,  ώς  Έε- 
\ενη,  και  Ι'άναζ,  και  FoTkoc,  και  \<ανηρ,  και  πολλά  τοιαύτα. 
(Antiquit.  Roin.  p.  16.  edit.  Sylb.) 

Thus  much  concerning  the  character  and  power  of  the 
digamma.  Its  application  to  the  correction  of  some  im- 
perfect Greek  metre,  particularly  that  of  Homer,  in 
many  places,  has  been  pointed  out  in  general  by  Dr. 
Bentley,  and  made  more  fully,  with  a  different  name 
given  it,  by  Mr.  Dawes.  This  proposed  use  of  the  di- 
gamma hath  been  thought  whimsical  by  some  persons, 
and  ridiculed  by  others;  by  one  especially,  who  in  learn- 
ing and  knowledge  was  as  much  inferior  to  Dr.  Bentley, 
as  in  taste  and  genius  he  was  superior  to  most  of  his  age. 
The  critic  is  introduced  by  the  poet  as  saying, 

Roman  and  Greek  grammarians  !  know  your  better : 
Author  of  something  yet  more  great  than  letter; 
While  tow'ring  o'er  your  alphabet,  like  Saul, 
Stands  our  digamma,  and  o'ertops  them  all. 

Mr.  Pope  here  intended  to  expose  Dr.  Bentley's  in- 
solence, not  his  ignorance:  but  through  a  mistake  of  his 
own  he  has  made  the  Doctor  speak  like  an  illiterate,  as 
well  as  vain  man.  Would  he  ever  call  himself  greater 
than  the  Roman  and  Greek  grammarians  for  being  the 
author  of  a  letter,  which  he  meant  to  introduce  solely  on 
the  authority  of  those  very  grammarians  ?  Or  would  he 
speak  of  the  digamma  as  in  figure  overtopping  the  rest  of 
the  alphabet,  when  he  must  so  well  understand  the  fore- 
going passage  of  Dionysius ;  who  says  not  a  word  of  ils 
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extraordinary  size,  only  that  it  was  like  a  gamma,  with 
this  difference,  that  it  had  two  transverse  lines  joined  to 
a  perpendicular  one,  F,  the  common  gamma  having  only 
one,  Γ  ?  That  great  critic's  application  of  this  ancient 
Greek  letter,  notwithstanding  the  sneer  of  the  satyrist, 
is  an  extraordinary  instance  of  that  sagacity,  which 
was  almost  peculiar  to  him;  and  is  now  confirmed  by 
the  express  testimony  of  one  of  the  greatest  gramma- 
rians of  antiquity,  Apollonius,  who  in  parts  of  his  writ- 
ings lately  published,  and  not  known  to  Dr.  Bentley  at 
the  time  of  his  first  proposing  the  introduction  of  the  di- 
gamma,  mentions  it  by  name  as  used  by  the  old  poets 
in  those  very  words,  to  which  the  Doctor  added  it  by  con- 
jecture. I  cannot  help  mentioning  another  particular 
confirmation,  which  one  of  his  conjectures  has  received 
since  his  first  offering  of  it.  The  epigram  of  Philodemus, 
which  he  said  would  throw  light  on  Hor.  Serm.  i.  3.  v. 
120, 121.  if  it  were  found,  has  lately  been  published  in 
an  Anthologia  of  Greek  epigrams  by  Reiskius  at  Lipsic, 
1754,  and  illustrates  the  sense  of  the  passage  according 
to  the  Doctor's  explanation  of  it.  This  epigram  of  Phi- 
lodemus,  a  famous  Epicurean  Greekin  the  time  of  Cicero 
(Fin.  ii.  35.)  is  addressed  by  him  to  the  celebrated  Piso, 
his  scholar. 

Έιν\  μυχοΊς  κραοίας  οοιούς  περιθάλπω  έρωτας 
Τον  μεν  'FiopatcoQ,  τον  δε  Κορινθιακός, 

Ή  μεν  ματρώνας  τε  τρόπους  και  ηθεα  στεργειν 
Ο'ιο   άπο  κεκρυφάΧου  μέχρι  περισκελίόων. 

Ή  δε  χύ^ην  παρέχει  πάση  φιλότητι  προσηνώς 

Πλαστουργοΰσα  τύπους  τους  Έλε^αντίάδος. 

*Αν  δε  μιαν  τάυταιν,  ΊΊεΐσον,  μ  αίρειν  επιτεΧλεις, 
Έιν'Εφύριι  μίμνω,  ΤΗνΝ  Δ"'ΑΡΑ  ΓΑ'ΛΛΟΣ "ΕΧΟΙ. 

We  from  hence  see  the  propriety  of  his  reading, 

Illam,  post  paulo,  sect  pluris,  si  exierit  vir, 

Gallis:  Heme  Philodemus  ait,  sibi,  quce  neque  magno,  fyc 
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But  to  return  to  his  digamma.  When  a  hint  of  this 
kind  is  once  given,  it  is  apt  to  be  so  much  improved  by 
others,  as  perhaps  sometimes  to  be  extended  too  far. 
"Whether  some  critics,  proceeding  on  the  Doctor's  plan, 
have  not  inserted  this  letter  in  some  words,  to  which  it 
did  not  originally  belong,  I  presume  not  to  say.  There 
is,  I  think,  one  circumstance  in  this  case  of  the  digamma, 
which  may  be  a  safe  guide  to  conjecture:  I  mean,  when 
there  is  a  Roman  word,  derived  from  the  Greek,  with  the 
digamma,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  Greek  word 
itself  had  formerly  the  same :  that  *ς  therefore  had  it, 
from  whence  vis,  οίκος  vicus,  οίνος  vinum,  e'1'δω  ϊδον  video, 
&c.  especially  as  these  and  many  other  such  words  in 
their  position  through  Homer  require,  in  order  to  per- 
fect the  metre,  the  addition  of  a  consonant.  This  seems 
an  application  of  it  on  sure  principles.  Beyond  this 
there  is  room  for  more  ingenuity  than  certainty. 

This  digamma  bearing  some  resemblance  in  figure  to 
the  other  Greek  letters  Γ,  Τ,  Ι,  Π,  hath  occasioned  many 
mistakes  in  Hesychius,  as  is  observed  by  Dr.  Taylor  in 
his  Lectiones  Lysiacce,  c.  9.  and  in  his  commentary  on 
Marmor  Sandvicense,  p.  44.  and  by  Albertius  on  Hesy- 
chius. Thus  Dr.  Taylor  has  well  explained  Homer's 
σι-γαλόίΐς  out  of  Hesychius  by  ποικίλος  τι]  ynafa],  and  sup- 
posed it  should  be  read  σιΡα-γόΈεις,  as  σιαλώσαι  is  ex- 
plained in  Hesych.  by  ποίίαλαί :  in  the  latter  word,  σια- 
λώσαι, the  digamma  being  entirely  omitted ;  and  in  the 
former,  σι-γαλόεις,  changed  into  a  Γ.  Mr.  Dawes,  in  his 
Miscel.  Crit.  p.  181, 182.  hath  collected  some  words  into 
which  the  Γ  hath  crept  instead  of  F;  and  adds  to  them 
αγάζεσθαί,  which  he  supposes  should  be  αΤάζίσθαι,  from 
whence  Homers  άΡάσσατο,  commonly  read  αάσσατο.  I 
am  strongly  induced  to  believe  that  Homer's  Γίντο  may 
be  added  to  that  list,  and  was  originally  written  Έίντο. 
The  common  account  of  Eustathius,  of  γ  being  prefixed, 
is  very  unsatisfactory.  "Ελω,  from  whence  is  'ΐλτο,  two, 
probably  had  the  digamma,  as  the  Latin  vello,  or  volo 
seems  deduced  from  it.  Hesychius  explains  γύ-το  by 
ϊλαβιν.    And  the  very  next  word  to  it  in  Hesychius, 
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Τίντα,  (explained  κρία,  σπλάγχνα)  is  evidently  for  Έίντα, 
from  whence  Venter.  And,  just  after  that,  Γεντινοι  (for 
Έέντινοι)  οικείοι,  which  Guietus  explains  οί  εντός  οντες. 
Then  Γε'ντερ  (for  Fivrtp)  κοιλία :  pro  βεντερ,  says  Salma- 
sius.  So  Γίτε'α  (for  Ftrla)  ίτεα,  the  same  with  ίτη  and 
ϊταζ,  Lat.  t'iiex;  with  us,  withy.  With  the  help  of  the 
digamma,  and  no  otherwise,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how 
ϊδοι»  came  to  be  used,  contrary  to  the  apparent  form  of 
all  other  aorists  beginning  with  a  vowel ;  since  it  not 
only  takes  no  augment,  but  even  loses  one  of  the  times 
it  had  in  ειδω.  But  this  difficulty  vanishes  at  once,  if  we 
suppose  it  was  originally  Γείδω,  whose  second  aorist  was 
then  regularly  εΤιδον,  as  ΐλιπον  is  of  λείπω :  and  that, 
when  this  character  was  dropped,  without  any  other  letter 
in  this  word  being  substituted  in  its  room,  it  was  left  from 
the  Ionic  FiSov,  ISov.  The  supposition  that  Homer's 
yivro  is  for  εντο,  with  the  digamma  prefixed,  is  much  fa- 
voured by  a  passage  in  Herodian  περί  μεγάλου  ρήματος 
(in  Aldi  Thesaur.  p.  205.)  where  he  inquires  πόθεν  το 
yivro,  and  says  it  is  εκ  τοΰ  ελω  το  λαμβάνω,  ου  6  παθητικός 
ενεστώς  τό  εΧομαι,  και  ό  παρατατικός  ελόμην,  το  γ  ελετο  και 
κατά  συγκοττην  αίολικην  ΐΧτο,  και  κατά  μετάθεσιν  τοΰ  λ  εις 
ν  δωρικώς  εντο,  και  πΧεονασμιο  τοΰ  Γ  'ΑΙΟΛΙΚΩΓΣ  yivro. 
From  the  manner  in  which  the  Γ  is  here  mentioned,  it 
is  probable  the  ^Eolic  digamma  is  meant  by  Hero- 
dian. 

In  regard  to  the  Γ  appearing  sometimes  instead  of  F, 
Mr.  Bowyer  (Postsc.  ad  Kust.  de  Verb.  Med.  143.) 
thinks  this  is  not  always  a  corrupt  reading  arising  from 
the  error  of  its  transcriber,  but  sometimes  proceeded 
from  some  affinity  between  the  gamma,  as  pronounced 
by  some  nations,  and  the  digamma:  as  from  ayopa 
comes  forum,  from  yaXrifelis;  and  what  the  French  call 
Galles,  we  do  Wales ;  guerre,  war.  *  This  may  have 
been  the  case  sometimes.     But,  undoubtedly,  in  a  pas- 

*  So  Lipsius,  "  Digammos  a  figura  plex,  G  rescriptum  reperies :  nt  Wil- 
dicta,  non  a  sono  :  quamquam  et  in  parte  helmus  Guilhelmus,  Maltherus  Gual- 
inclusus  ilk.    Nam  seepe  ubi  W  da-       theru$.  de  pronunc.  c.  in. 
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sage  cited  above  from  Apollonius,  the  γ  is  by  a  mistake 
of  the  copyist  inserted  for  F,  in  -γίθεν ;  for  Apollonius 
not  two  lines  before  says  the  digarnrna  was  used  in  this 
word,  mentioning  it  by  name,  Αίολ«κόν  Δίγαμμα,  and  then 
gives  an  instance  of  it  from  Alcceus  in  ατερ  γίθεν  :  where 
we  can  have  no  doubt  but  it  should  be  Έίθεν. 

The  similar  forms  of  letters  (though  the  lines  that 
compose  them,  considering  their  smallness,  seem  vari- 
ously modified  to  as  great  a  degree  of  diversity,  as 
human  wit  and  sagacity  could  possibly  carry  them) 
have  yet,  as  is  well  known,  miserably  corrupted  the 
text  of  ancient  books.  Thus  the  likeness  between  the 
small  Roman  r  and  t  hath,  I  believe,  corrupted  the 
following  passage  of  Virgil  in  his  naval  games :  JEn. 
v.  130. 

Hie  viridem  JEneas frondenti  ex  ilice  metam 
Constituit,  signum  nautis,  pater,  unde  reverti 
Scirent,  et  longos  ubi  circumflectere  cursns. 

By  the  insertion  of  pater  here  in  the  second  line,  the 
construction  is  embarrassed  in  a  manner  unknown  to 
Virgil:  the  word  itself  is  unnecessary,  if  not  absurd. 
When  it  is  joined  in  construction  with  JEneas  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  poem,  it  is  generally  close  in  position 
likewise:  Turn  pater  JEneas;  at  pater  JEneas;  &c. 
Thus  it  is  used  in  seventeen  places :  I  can  find  but  one 
where  they  are  disjoined,  yEn.  viii.  28. 

Cum  pater  in  ripa,  gelidique  sub  cetheris  axe 
yEneas,  tristi  turbatm  pectora  bello, 
Procubuit. 

Here,  however,  though  pater  is  separated,  it  yet  stands 
first  as  in  pater  JEneas:  and  the  sense  of  the  word  here 
is  very  emphatical.  In  like  manner  pater  is  closely  join- 
ed with  Anchises  in  nine  places,  and  separate  but  once, 
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where  the  construction  is  however  perfectly  easy,  jEn. 
iii.  610. 

Ipse  pater  dextram  Anchises,  hand  multa  moratus, 
Dat  juveni. 

On  which  account  I  suspect  our  common  reading  not  to 
be  Virgil's,  and  that  he  wrote  it  thus : 

Hie  viridem  JEneas  frondenti  ex  ilice  metam 
Constituit;  signum  nautis  patet,  wide  reverti 
Scirent,  et  longos  %ibi  circumflectere  carsus. 

The  changing  of  two  letters  in  εναντίον  for  two  others 
of  a  form  somewhat  similar,  will  perhaps  give  the  true 
sense  of  a  passage  in  CEdip.  Col.  of  Sophocles.  CEdipus 
towards  the  close  of  that  defence,  which  he  makes  for 
himself  against  Creon  before  Theseus,  says,  "  My  hands 
have  indeed  been  guilty  of  my  father's  murther,  but  they 
were  guided  in  this  by  accident,  perhaps  by  the  Gods. 
Yet  you  upbraid  me  with  the  whole  of  this,  before  these 
people." 

Ίοιαντ  ονπ&ζεις  με  τώνδ'  ΈΝΑΝΤΙ'ΟΝ.  V.  1057. 

Thus  he  speaks,  according  to  the  present  reading. 
But  would  not  the  conclusion  here  be  much  fuller,  and 
more  agreeable  to  the  manner  and  spirit  of  Sophocles, 
were  we  to  read 

Toimrf  δναδίζεις  με  τώυδ'  ΆΝΑΙ'ΤΙΟΝ. 

"  And  yet  you  injuriously  charge  me  with  the  whole  of 
this,  innocent  as  I  am." 

In  the  same  play,  v.  1585. 

ΣΤΡΕ'ΨΑΝΤΑ  χίφός  της  ανίκητου  βέλη. 
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What  if  instead  of  στρεψαντα  here,  which  seems  too  weak 
a  word  applied  to  thunder,  it  were  read 

ΣΚΗ'ΨΑΝΤΑ  χειρός  της  ανίκητου  βέλη. 

Έκηπτος  is  often  used,  particularly  by  the  tragic  poets,  to 
express  thunder,  lightning,  or  storm ;  and  by  the  best 
authors  in  general:  see  D'orville  ad  Chariton,  p.  692. 
and  H.  Steph.  Thes.  Gr.  in  V. 
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CHAP.  V. 

On  the  accent  of  the  old  Greeks.  Some  passages  of  Dionysias  of  Halicarnassas 
and  Plutarch  considered.  The  tones  as  well  as  times  regarded  by  the  ancients 
in  their  compositions.     Importance  of  accent  to  harmony. 

IN  regard  to  the  accents  among  the  old  Greeks,  (I  do 
not  here  mean  the  marks  or  virgulce,  which  we  now  see 
in  the  editions  of  their  books,  the  introduction  and  use 
of  which  I  shall  consider  in  another  place)  that  they  did 
regularly  raise  and  sink  their  voice  on  certain  syllables, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  as  needless  to  prove  from  pas- 
sages of  their  own  authors,  as  it  would  be  to  prove  la- 
boriously from  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Plutarch,  that  they 
walked  with  their  two  legs,  or  saw  with  their  two  eyes. 
If  they  had  a  voice,  with  two  or  three  different  notes 
belonging  to  it  in  use,  they  could  not  avoid  having 
accent.* 

But  in  order  to  comply  in  some  measure  with  the 
common  expectation  of  readers  on  this  subject,  I  shall 
just  mention,  that  the  present  names  of  accents,  though 
used  more  frequently  by  later  Greek  critics  and  gram- 
marians, were  by  no  means  first  invented  by  them  to 
express  a  thing  of  their  own  discovery,  but  were  well 
known  to  the  Greeks  of  the  earlier  and  purer  ages. 
Aristotle,  we  have  seen  above,  uses  όξύτί/ς  in  the  accen- 
tual sense.  He  uses  likewise  the  word  προσωύία,  as  we 
do,  in  his  Poetics  and  Elenchi.  Plato,  in  his  f  Cratylus, 

*  "  Quando  Las  [accentnnm   Grac-  /usy.     Siepe   inserimus   Uteras,  aliasque 

coram]  notas  cseperint  apponere,  non  eximimus et  acnmina  mutamus.  He 

inqniro  :  res  ipsa  semper  fait."     DW-  then  gives  an  instance  of  this  in  Δ;ί 

till.  Crit.  Vann.  p.  333.  «Jk'Xoj•  to,  τι  stejov  βύτίδεν  Ιχτα  ίξιίλομίγ, 

t  Speaking  of  the  etymology  of  some  nal  Srti  οξείας  τ?.ς  μίτν;  σ-υλλαβϊ.;,  βα- 

compoanded   words,  he  says,  ττολλάχί;  ξίΐαν  Ιψβεγζάμεδα.  In  Διϊ  <{>ίλο;,  alter um 

ίπίμβάλΧομεν  γράμματα,  τά  3'  ΊζαίξοΖ-  iota  exemimus,et  pro  acnla  media  svllaba 

μνι Keu  τα;  ϊ,ζύτντα;  μίταβάλλο•  graiem  pronunciavimus.     Instead  o/Sti 
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mentions  the  very  words  όξίία  and  βαρΰα  as  regarding 
merely  the  accent  of  the  voice.  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  speaks  as  distinctly  of  these  tones  by  the  names 
we  now  have  of  them,  as  he  does  of  long  and  short 
quantity.  "  Every  word,"  says  he,  "  that  is  placed  in 
a  sentence,  is  not  pronounced  with  the  same  intension 
of  voice  :  one  is  expressed  with  an  acute  [on  its  last 
syllable]  one  with  a  grave,  and  one  with  a  tone  com- 
pounded of  the  other  two.  Of  those  that  have  these 
two  tones,  some  have  the  acute  and  grave  in  close  con- 
junction on  the  same  syllable,  which  we  then  call  cir- 
cumflex :  some  have  them  separate,  each  with  its  dis- 
tinct proper  power  on  different  syllables.  In  dissyllables 
there  is  no  middle  place  for  acute  or  grave  :  in  polysyl- 
lables of  all  kinds,  there  is  a  single  syllable  that  has 
the  acute,  and  all  the  others  have  graves."* 


φίλο;  it  was  pronounced  Δίφιλο;,  by 
leaving  out  one  iota  of  Sii,  and  giving 
the  <{>i  a  grave  instead  of  an  acute.  He 
then  proceeds  and  gives  an  example  in 
the  word  άνθρωπο;  of  an  opposite  case, 
where  some  letters  were  added,  and  the 
tones  likewise  changed,  άλλων  $ε  του- 
ναντίον ίμβάχλομιν  γξάμματα,  τα  5ε 
ίζίας  βαξύτίξα.  ψθίγγόμιβα.  Τοΰτο  τοίνυν 
εν  και  το  τίν  Άνβξώτιούν  όνομα,  πίπονβίν. 
κ.  τ.  λ.  In  αϊ iis  contra  vocabulis  addi- 
tnus  Uterus:  el  qua  erant acuta:,  graiio- 
res  pronunciamus,  &c.  T.  i.  p.  399. 
edit.  Serr. 

*  Ου  μκν  απασα  γι  h  λίζις,  r,  καθ'  εν 
juigttl  λόγου  ταττομίΠ)  τϊς  αντκ;  λέγεται 
τάα-χς•  όλλ'  h  μιν  έτη  τΐ,ς  οξείας,  h  ϊε 
επί  της  βαοίίας,  η  5ε  Ιπ  αμ<$ο~ν.  tSiv  ίέ 
άμ$ζτίρας  τά;  τάβΈις  ϊγουσαη,  αϊ  μΐν 
κατά  μίαν  συλλαβών  ιτυνίψθαρμίνον  ίχουβ-ι 
τά)  Ιζΐί  το  βαξυ,  ας  Jij  τί-ιπτοιμίνας  κα- 
'λάϋμιν  αϊ  5έ  εν  ίτίξω  τ£  και  ίτίξψ  χωξίς 
έχάτΕ^ον,  ές$>'  εαυτού  την  οΐκείαν  ψι,λαττον 
ψύο-ιν.  Κα!  ταΐ";  μιν  Ιιτυλλάβοις  οΰ5εν  το 
ϊιά  μίτου  χ'^',ίον  βαρύτατο;  και  οζΰτητο;• 


τα?;  51  ττολνο-υλλάίοοι;,  οιαί  ττοτ'  άν  ώσιν, 
h  τον  Ιζυν  τόνον  ϊγου^α.  μία  εν  πολλοίς 
βαξίίαις  ενε^τιν.  D'wnys.  ινιΛ  cuv9. 
Τμνμ.    ιά. 

The  word  τείνω,  though  in  its  general 
primary  signification  it  expresses  ex- 
tension every  way,  in  length  as  well  as 
height,  yet  when  used  in  a  prosodiral 
sense,  is  restrained  to  the  signification 
of  height  alone  ;  and  so  are  its  deriva- 
tives toVic,  τόνο;,  from  whence  the  Latin 
toni,  or  tenures,  and  our  tones.  It  is 
constantly  used  in  this  sense  through 
the  old  musical  writers.  .Scaliger  gives 
an  explanation  of  these  words  beiag 
used  thus.  Hoi  omnes  Graci  τ. 
cavere,  translate  ratione  a  Jidihus,  qua- 
rum  intenlione  aut  remissione  acuti»r 
graviorve  redderetur  vox.  de  caus.  ling. 
Lat.  ii.  03.  But  whatever  was  the 
reason  of  this  word"s  particular  appli- 
cation, to  the  height  of  sound,  it  cer- 
tainly is  so  applied  in  fact.  "Evtow»  is 
explained  in  Elesycbiusbj  όξύ.  Άνατείν» 
in  Stephens,  by  sursum  cxtollo 
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I  know  he  speaks  in  the  same  chapter  of  the  contra- 
riety of  accents  to  metre  on  some  occasions  ;  and  that 


sustollo,  attollo ;  as  likewise  επιτείνω 
and  Ιντείκ»,  metaphorice  ab  intentione 
arcus  vel  lyr<e.  Every  one  knows  that 
the  usual  difference  between  a  man's 
voice  and  a  woman's  consists  in  this, 
that  the  former  uses  lower,  or  deeper 
notes  than  the  latter  :  what  difference 
there  is,  is  in  the  comparative  height 
of  the  notes,  not  in  the  length.  When, 
.  therefore,  I  find  τόνο;  βαξίις  used  to 
distinguish  a  man's  voice  from  a  wo- 
man's, I  am  certain  that  those  two 
words  refer  only  to  high  and  low.  This 
then  I  find  in  Lucian,  in  his  εΐκίνες'  he 
is  there  describing  a  fine  voice,  and 
says,  πας  ϊε  ό  τόνος  του  μίγματος,  οΤος 
άπαλώτατος,  ούτε  βαρνς,  ώς  εις•  το  άν$ξε~ον 
'•ηρμοσται,  ούτε  πάνυ  λεπτός  ώς  θίΐλύτατος 
tJvai.  Omnis  vero  tonus  vocis  moUissimus, 
neque  gravis,  ut  qui  virilis,  neque  valde 
tenuis  ut  prorsus  muliebris  asset.  Thus 
Aristotle  applies  οζυ  and  βαρύ  :  lio  xaZ 
Όζυ,  δυνάμεως  σημε~ον.  και  ϊξγον  τα. 
"ΑΝΛ  aSetv  .  τα  5ε  Βα,ξία  ΚΑ'ΤΏ.  Probl. 
sect.  xix.  et  Physiog.  c.  2.  As  ζαξυς 
in  Greek,  so  gravis  in  Latin,  when  ap- 
plied to  sound,  signifies  lowness:  thus 
Lucretius  uses  it,  iv.  549. 

Quum    tuba    depresso    graiiler   sub 
murmure  mugit. 

and  Virgil,  Turn  sonus  aitditur  gravior, 
tractimque  susurrant,  where  he  is  ex- 
pressing the  low  humming  of  bees.  So 
Cicero  de  Orat.  iii.  6.  Est  item  contra 
quiddam  remissione  gravissimum,  qito- 
que  tanquam  souorum  gradibus  descen- 
ditur.  From  αΐξω  tollo,  comes  in  like 
manner  άξο-ις  as  opposed  to  S-ecti;•  on 
which  Scaliger  speaks  thus ;  Syllable 
igitur  modus,  quo  tollitur  in  ea  vox  acu- 
tior,  dictus  est  a  Gra>cis  άξης,  recte  sane: 


in  alteram  autem  subeuntem  cum  demit' 
tatur  vox,  Sis-iv  appellarunt,  minus  com- 
mode : — qu<z  melius  χατάβετις  dicta  fu- 
isset : — vel  aequabilitatem  vocis  potius 
appellassent.  unde  etiam  in  musicis  όμο- 
τενεΤς  quidam  dicuntur  tractus,  in  quibus 
άρσ-ις  est  nulla.  See  likewise  the  ac- 
count of  επίταπς  and  άνειπς  above  in 
ch.  i.  So  in  Priscian.  in  unaquaque 
parte  orat'umis  arsis  et  thesis  sunt,  velut 
in  hue  parte  natura  :  ut  quando  dico 
natu,  elevatur  vox  et  est  arsis  in  tu  ; 
quando  vero  ra,  deprimitur  vox,  et  est 
thesis.  Nigidius,  (in  Gellius  xiii.  25.) 
speaking  of  the  accent  of  the  word 
Valeri  in  the  genitive  case,  says,  "  se- 
cunda  syllaba  supirioi-e  tono  est,  quam 
prima;  deinde  novissima  dejicitur.  at 
in  casu  vocandi  summo  tono  est  prima  ; 
deinde  gradatim  descendant."  There- 
mark  uf  Gellius  himself  upon  this  is, 
"  summum  antem  tonum  πξο<τχ$Ια.ν  acu- 
tamdicit."  Quinctilian,  when  he  speaks 
of  a  sj..able  being  acuted,  says,  acuta 
excitatur.  And  the  old  Roman  philolo- 
gist, JIartianus  Capella,  calls  the  te- 
7i ores  or  tonos,  fastigia  et  cacumini, 
which  perhaps  should  be  read  acumina, 
as  being  the  word  more  often  used — ι 
Accenlus  (says  Diomedes)  quidem  Fas- 
tigia vocaverunt,  quod  capitibus  litera- 
rum  apponerentur ;  Alii  tenores  vel  to- 
nos appellant.  Xonnulli  acumina  defi- 
nire  maluerunt.  Thus  Herodian  applies 
the  word  εγείρω  to  the  acute.  Έχ  $ε 
αντωνυμιών,  αϊ  fJ.lv  εγείρονται  την  οξεΐαν 
την  πξο  αυτών,  εγκλιματικαι  καλούνται 
αϊ  ϊε  μτ>  εγείζουσαι,  Ιξΰοτονοΰμεναι.  Herod. 
πεξϊ  ίγκλιτ.  Σχ  pronominibus,  ea  que 
acutum  excitant  ante  se,  enclitica  vo- 
caatur :  qu<e  vero  non  ilium  excitant, 
ορΒοτονούμενα,  i.  e.  reetum  accentum  ha- 
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passage  hath  been  urged  as  affording  an  invincible  and 
conclusive  argument  against  the  use  of  accents  in  ge- 
neral among  the  old  Greeks.  But  if  we  consider  this 
passage  a  little,  we  shall  see  how  very  unfairly  it  has 
been  represented  in  relation  to  this  subject.  I  allow 
then,  that  Dionysius  doth  complain  of  accents  as  sub- 
versive of  quantity,  on  some  occasions :  but  on  what 
occasions?  Why,  when  some  unskilful  composers  of 
music  (for  in  this  place  he  is  comparing  the  modulation 
of  της  οργανικής  τε  και  ψδικης  μούσης  with  that  of  common 
discourse,  the  διαλέκτου  μέλος),  when  they,  I  say,  who  set 
the  Greek  odes  to  music,  did  sometimes  join  a  long 
syllable  to  a  short  note,  an  acuted  one  to  a  grave  note, 
and  vice  versa ;  who  made  (as  he  there  *  says)  the  words 
bend  to  the  musical  notes,  and  not  the  notes  to  the 


bentij.  And  so  Apollonias  in  fifty  places 
calls  the  acate  Ιιεγηγίξμενον  τονον. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  besides 
the  arsis  of  accent,  mentioned  here  by 
Scaliger  and  Priscian,  there  is  another 
that  morefrequenll3'occnrsin  grammati- 
cal writers,  the  arsis  of  metre,  relating  to 
the  elevation  of  the  foot  or  hand  at  the 
beginning  of  feet,  in  order  to  mark  the 
division  of  their  times  in  scanning. 
"  Arsis  igitur  ac  Thesis  (says  Mar.  Victo- 
rinns)  quas  Gaeci  dicunt,  id  est  sublatio 
ac  positio,  significant  pedis  motum.  Est 
enim  arsis  sublatio  pedis  sine  sono  : 
Thesis  positio  pedis  cum  sono."  Putsch. 
p.  2482.  This  raising  of  the  foot,  in 
dividing  the  times,  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  arsis  of  accent,  which 
signifies  the  elevation  of  voice.  The 
metrical  arsis  often  takes  place  on  a 
grave  syllable,  that  has  the  accentual 
thesis.  More  will  be  said  on  this  in 
another  place. 

*  Ή  Si  οξγανιχή  τι  και  aJJixii  μ'Ζτα — 
τας  λέξεις  το~ί  μίλιαν  Ιποτίττιιν  άξιοΓ, 
x&l  οΰ  τλ  μίλη  ψχΐς  λί^£5-ιν,  if  ίζ  άλλ»ν 


τι  ττολλϊν  5ίλον,  Ksu  μάλιστα  τΖν  Εϊ,ξΐ- 
ητΊΙου  μι\Ζν,  a.  irmoinite  την  Ήλε'χτραν 
λεγουσαν  εν  Όξίστη  πξος  τον  χοξόν 

itya,  σίγα,  λευχον  ίχνος  αξζυΧης 

Τιδεϊτε,  μη  κτυπιΐτε. 

Άποπξίζα,τ  εχέΐσ,  απόπξοθι  κοιτάς. 

Έν  yao  ih  τούτοις,  το  σίγα  σΐγα  λευχοτ, 
ε$  έν:?  φθόγγου  μεΧχίεΤται,  καίτοι  τΖν 
τριϊν  λέξεων  εκάστη  ζαοείας  τί  τάσεις 
έχει  χαί  οξείας.  Και  το  Αρβΰλης  ετι  μίση 
συ\\αβη  την  Τξίτην  όμότονον  έχει,  αμήχα- 
νου όντο;  εν  όνομα  δύο  λαβείν  οξείας,  και 
τοΰ  ΤιδεΐτΕ,  "αοντίξα  μεν  ή  πξάύτη  ynnai, 
Ιύο  $ε  ^ετ'  αίτην  όξυτονοί  τε  χαί  ομόφωνοι' 
τον  ΚτυιτεΤτε,  ό  πεμσπασμίς  ηφάνισται' 
μια  γίξ  αϊ  ϊιίο  συλλαβαι  λέγονται  τάσιι. 
Και  το  Άποπξοβατε,  ου  λαμζάνει  την  της 
μέσης  συλλαβής  ητξοσαβιαν  οζίΐαν,  άλλ' 
itri  την  τετάοτην  συλλαβην  καταβέβηκεν 
ή  τάο-ις  της  Τξίης.  Qvue  vero  instrumen- 

tis  cantuique  aptatur  Musa dkti- 

ones  concentui  submittendas  postulut,  nun 
vero  concentum  dictiunibus  :  ut  ex  multis 
aiiis  /Mttft,  ct  prttcipue  ex  hoc  Ettripidii 
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words.     This  he  instances  in  some  lines  out  of  the 
Orestes  of  Euripides : 

Σίγα,  σίγα,  λευκού  ίχνος  άρβνΧης 

Ύιθΰτε,  μη  κτνπείτε. 

^Αποπρόβατ  Ικεΐσ  απόπροθι  κοιτάς. 

Now,  says  he,  "  though  it  is  impossible  there  should 
be  more  than  one  acute  in  one  word,  yet  the  word  άρβύ- 
λης  here  is  made  to  have  two,  by  having  the  same  tone 
on  the  middle  and  third  syllable."  Where  are  these 
two  ?  not  on  the  word,  according  to  any  pronunciation 
that  would  be  assigned  it  by  the  patrons  of  accents,  or 
by  the  common  rules  of  them  :  by  them  it  has  but  one, 
as  Dionysius  himself  limits  it.  Where  then  were  the 
two,  which  he  objects  to  ?  why,  in  the  musical  notes  of 
those  composers,  who  set  these  lines  of  Euripides  to 
music ;  and,  in  doing  that,  gave  as  high  a  note  to  the 
last  syllable  of  αρβύλης,  as  to  the  second :  so  that,  ac- 
cording to  these  musicians,  the  word  was  accented  thus, 
αρβύλας.  So  in  κτνπίΐ-ε  (says  he)  <e  the  circumflex  is  by 
them  quite  destroyed :  for,  by  their  setting  the  long 
syllable  πΰ  to  a  note  like  that,  which  they  assigned  to 
the  short  syllable  next  to  it,  these  two  syllables,  of 


eanticn,  quo  in  Oreste  fecit  Electram  ad  turn  euudem  habent.  Vocabuli,  Ktiws7th, 

chorum  uti :  circumfieius  penitus   obscuratur  :    una 

enim  duo•  sullaba.    intensione   efferun- 
Tacite.tacite.candidumsolesrestiziitm  _  .  ,„  ,    ,   .  . 

'  fur.     Et  ιοί,  A-rrn-fteti-n,  non  habet  m 
Ponite,  strepitum  ne  edite.  '         „  ,  .  .  „j     . 

media  sullaba  accentum  acutum,  sea  us- 
Abscedite  hinc  procul  a  lecto.  ,  ,,  ,         .        .-    . 

r  que  ad    quartam   syllabam   trunsfertur 

Nam  in  his  <r~yx,  c\~/3-,  Xtvtav,  uno  vocis  intensio  tertiz.     I  have  here  corrected 

sono  decuntantur,  etiamsi  trium  harum  the  common  Latin  version,  which  in 

dictionum  unaquaque  sues   habeat  tam  some  places  is  faulty.     In  many  other 

graves  quam  auctos  accentus.     Et   vox  translations  of  passages  from  the  Greek 

Ά^λιις  quoque  in  tertia  syllaba  eundem  authors,  which  I  have  occasion  to  cite 

quern  in  media  tonum  habet,  etsi  nequit  throughout   this    Essay,    I    have   not 

fieri,  ut  una  dictio  duos  habeat  acxitos.  thought  it  necessary  to  adhere  to  the 

Ac  vocabvli,  TiGeTts,  gravior  quidem  pri-  common  versions,  but  have  often  ^iveo 

ma  fit  syllaba,  dux  vera  sequentet  acv-  a  new  one. 
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different  accent  and  quantity,  are  by  them  reduced  to  an 
equality.  And  in  άποπρόβατε  the  middle  syllable  hath 
not  the  acute,  which  is  carried  to  the  fourth  syllable." 
But  it  surely  is  not  carried  to  the  fourth  now ;  nor  can 
be  according  to  our  modern  accentuation.  By  that, 
άποπρόβατε  is  acuted  on  the  middle  syllable,  in  the  very 
manner  which  Dionysius  here  prescribes.  The  method 
then  of  accenting  these  lines  in  Euripides,  remarked  here 
by  Dionysius,  is  as  follows  : 

Σίγα  σίγα  λευκού  ίχνος  άρβύΧης 
Τιθείτε,  μη  κτυπείτε, 
Αποπροβάτ  εκεΐσ  άπόπροθί  κοίτας. 

Whether  the  giving  of  such  tones  to  these  syllables  in 
music  be  really  a  fault,  I  pretend  not  to  say :  let  musi- 
cians* themselves  settle  that  with  Dionysius.     I  only 


*  However  the  common  accent  of 
syllables  might  be  regarded  by  the 
Greek  composers  of  music,  it  seems  to 
be  acknowledged  that  the  quantity  was 
duly  observed.  Probabilior  eorum  est 
opinio,  qui  dicunt,  toni  sen  vocis  prola- 
tionem,  syllaba.  quautitatem  sempei•  sequi. 
Thus  writes  the  learned  author  of  a 
piece  de  Antiqva  Muswa  Graca,  printed 
at  the  end  of  the  Oxford  drains:  and 
this  he  grounds  on  good  authority,  par- 
ticularly on  that  of  Martianus  Capella. 
I  know  not  any  writer,  that  expresses 
the  quality  of  lowness  and  height  in 
sound,  with  more  perspicuity  and  ele- 
gance, than  Capella.  Constat  omnismo- 
dulatio  ex  gravitate  soni  et  acumine. 
Gravitas  dicitur,  qua  modi  quudam  de- 
missione  moilescit  :  acumen  vero,quod  in 
aciem  tenuatam  gracilis  et  erects  modu- 
lationis  eitenditur. — Satyr,  lib.  ix. 

The  author  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Avison, 
concerning  the  music  of  the  ancients, 
speaks  thus  of  their  observation  of 
quantity.  '•  The  tunes  which  were 
played  to  odes,  like  those  of  Horace, 
must  bave  been  plain  ami  simple,  be- 


cause of  the  speedy  return  of  the  same 
stanza,  and  because  of  the  quantity  of 
the  syllables,  which  was  not  to  be  vio- 
lated, or  at  least,  not  greatly,  by  the 
music.  The  modern  musicians,  who 
have  attempted  to  set  such  Latin  or 
Greek  odes  to  music,  have  often  too 
much  neglected  this  rule  of  suiting  the 
tune  to  the  metre,  and  have  made  long 
syllables  short,  and  short  syllables  fong, 
and  run  divisions  upon  single  ones,  and 
repeated  some  of  the  words.  In  mo- 
dern vocal  music  we  regard  not  this  law, 
but  perpetually  sacrifice  the  quantity 
to  the  modulation  ;  which  yet  surely  is 
a  fault.  If  we  had  the  old  musical 
notes  which  were  set  to  any  particular 
ode  or  hymn,  that  is  extant,  I  should 
not  despair  of  finding  out  the  length  of 
each  note ;  for  the  quantity  of  the  syl- 
lable would  probably  be  a  tolerable 
guide  :  and  I  would  consent  to  track 
the  works  of  Seignior  Alberti  for  the 
tunc  that  was  set  to  Pindar's 

Xgi/fia  φίςμιγζ  Άπίλλ»νβί." 
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mention  the  thing  as  a  fact,  which  he  censures,  for  being 
not  only  contrary  to  quantity,  but  the  true  accent  of  the 
language  too.  I  have  taken  this  particular  notice  of 
that  passage  in  his  works,  because  I  know  it  hath,  either 
with  inconsiderate  haste  or  wilful  misconstruction,  been 
alleged  to  shew  that  he  objected  to  the  use  of  accents 
in  general  pronunciation,  whereas  he  there  objects  to 
the  abuse  of  particular  accents  among  musicians,  who, 
in  setting  their  words,  neglected  the  ordinary  quantity 
and  accent. 

After  he  has  exemplified  his  assertion  by  particular 
instances,  then  follows  the  favourite  passage  of  the  ene- 
mies of  accents  ;  ι)  μεν  jap  πεζή  λεξίς  ούδενός  ούτε  ονόμα- 
τος ούτε  ρήματος  βιάζεται  τους  χρόνους,  ούοέ  μετατίθησιν' 
αλλ'  οΐας  παρείΧηφε  τν}  φύσει  τάς  συλλαβας,  τάς  τε  μακράς 
καϊ  τάς  βραχείας,  τοιαύτας  φυλάσσει. — "  Now  prose,  [which 
is  not  subject  to  this  perversion  of  musical  composers] 
never  violates  nor  transposes  the  quantity  of  any  noun 
or  verb  ;  but  preserves  the  natural  quality  of  syllables 
both  long  and  short."  These  lines  Dr.  G.  hath  inadvert- 
ently twice  quoted,  without  attending  in  the  least  to  the 
context,  as  a  proof  against  accents,  and  advanced  them 
in  the  title  of  his  book,  as  the  bulwark  of  quantity  ;  of 
which  he  is  very  tender  and  tenacious,  though  not  so 
much  as  I  am  myself,  as  will  appear  in  the  following 
pages.  Accordingly  I  should  most  readily  reject  the 
present  accentual  system  in  Greek,  if  it  were  really  con- 
trary to  quantity,  as  hath  been  alleged.  Whether  it  truly 
be  so  or  no,  will  be  further  matter  of  inquiry  in  another 
place. 

In  regard  to  the  point  before  us,  can  they,  who  have 
supposed  the  foregoing  passage  as  a  declaration  against 
accents,  imagine  that  such  a  very  sensible  man  as  Diony- 
sius,  could  object  to  the  accents  of  general  pronunciation 
in  one  part  of  his  treatise,  and  then  contradict  himself 
in  another,  where,  in  the  clearest  terms,  he  speaks  of 
these  very  tones  as  contributing  greatly  to  the  harmony 
of  language  ?  Among  the  constituent  parts  of  perfect 
writing  or  speaking,  which  he  recites  in  his  xixth  chap- 
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ter,  he  mentions  these  accents  as  such  :  σχήματα  παντοία 
και  ΤΑ'ΣΕΙΣ  φωνής,  at  καλούμενοι  ΠΡΟΣΩιΔΙ'ΑΪ,  διάφοροι, 
κλέπτουσαι  tij  ποικιλία,  τον  κόρον.  "  All  kinds  of  rhetori- 
cal figures,  and  different  tones  of  voice,  that  are  called 
accents,  which  by  their  variety  insensibly  beguile  us, 
and  prevent  our  being  sated  and  fatigued  by  an  irksome 
repetition  of  the  same  sound." 

The  same  excellent  author  in  another  part  of  his  rhe- 
torical treatise,  where  he  is  giving  some  general  direc- 
tions for  harmonious  composition,  says  it  must  be  diver- 
sified, and  particular  care  be  taken  to  avoid  repetitions 
of  words  of  the  same  number  of  syllables,  of  the  same 
tones,  or  same  quantity,  placed  near  each  other,  *μήτε 
όλι-γοσνλλαβα  πολλά  έξης  λαμβάνειν'  (κόπτεται  γαρ  η  άκροα- 
σις)  μήτε  πολυσύλλαβα  πλείω  των  ικανών,  μηδέ  δη  ΌΜΟΙΟ'- 
ΤΟΧΑ  παρ  όμοιοτόνοις,  μηδέ  όμοιο  χρονα  παρ'  όμοιοχρόνοις. 
Now  if  the  Greek  tones  and  times  had  been  the  same, 
had  there  been  no  difference  between  the  όμοιότονα  and 
όμοιόχρονα,  Dionysius  would  never  have  mentioned  them 
as  distinct,  in  a  part  of  his  book  that  required  any 
precision.  The  two  things  are  therefore  certainly 
distinct:  λόγος  and  πόντος  are  όμοιότονα,  though  not 
όμοιόχρονα. 

But  farther  :  these  words  of  Dionysius  shew  not  only 
that  the  tones  and  times  were  really  distinct  things,  but 
likewise  that  the  former  were  attended  to  as  well  as  the 
latter  in  the  σννθεσις  even  of  +  prose :  a  thing,  of  which 

*  Πεξί  σ-υνθ.  ι&'.     Keque  paucarum  tione  vetat  esse,  numerum  jubet.  Orator. 

syllabarum  dictiones  multas  ordine  assu-  §.  51.     Not  but  that  well-turned  proso 

mamut  (nam   hide  offenduntur  aures)  will  insensibly  slide  into  a  variety  of 

neque  plures  ex  polysyllabis  quam  necesse  metre.     Quinetilian  says,  it  will  do  so 

sif,  neque  qu<e  eundem  accentum,  neque  unavoidably  :  and  Cicero  from  Theo- 

qucE  eadem  tempora  habent,  pi-ope  inter  phrastus  says,  that  in  most  orations  you 

se  componamus.  may  easily  trace  out  pieces  of  dithy- 

t  Aristotle,   speaking   of  oratorical  ran. !>ic  measure.  Longinus,  in  his  frag- 

expression,  says,  its  ρυ§μον  ie~  ίχίΐν  τίν  roents,  £.iii.  has  given  instances  of  epic 

>.i-/oy,  /Λίτξΐν  ϊ=  μη.     Ποίημα,  γίξ  ί<ττα».  and  Ionic  metre  in  Demosthenes.  Ma- 

Vv  hicb  Cicero  (after  having  said,  Qui*  ny  iambic  and  choriambic  verses  found 

ill  rebus  judicundis  acriar  Aristntele  fu-  in  Demosthenes  and  Isocrates,  are  seen 

t<  ?)  translates,  is  igitur  versam  in  oru-  in  the  Schol.  ou  Hcrmogenes,  p.  586. 
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many  persons  at  present  seem  not  to  have  the  least 
idea. 

Nor  yet  need  we  wonder  at  Aristotle,  Dionysius,  and 
the  best  rhetorical  writers  laying  so  great  a  stress,  as 


Hexameters  have  been  observed  in  the 
Gr.  Test.  Matt.  xiv.  14.  Luc.  xxi.  18. 
Jo.  xiii.  5.  xvi.  28.  xix.  39.  Tit.  iii.  2. 
Jac.  i.  17.  Heb.  xii.  13.  Pentameters 
in  Lac.  xiv.  30.  Heb.  xii.  26.  Tim.  vi. 
16.  It  is  well  known  that  Sallust  has 
begun  his  Jugurthine  war,  and  Tacitus 
bis  annals  with  an  hexameter;  and 
Rjckius  is  so  trifling  as  to  think  that 
Tacitas  did  it  designedly,  because  Sal- 
lust  had  before  him  ;  which  no  doubt  was 
accidental  in  them  both  :  as  it  will  some- 
times be  in  every  prose  writer.  In  all, 
regular  and  apparent  verse  is  judged 
faulty  by  Cicero.  But  there  certainly  is 
a  rhythm  in  prose,  as  well  as  in  metrical 
writing.  And  this  rhythm  will  present 
itself,  without  being  sought,  to  a  good 
ear.  Among  ourselves,  in  English  com- 
position, il  seems  to  be  industriously 
sought  chiefly  in  epitaphs,  and  other 
inscriptions.  However,  the  attention 
to  it  should  be  in  some  degree  con- 
cealed. It  is  perhaps  too  evident  in 
parts  of  Mr.  Addison's  works.  It 
should  be  perceived,  but  not  stand 
forth  too  much,  and  offer  itself  as  it 
were  to  view.  Aristotle,  in  the  chapter 
of  his  Rhetoric,  from  whence  I  gave 
the  passage  above,  stales  this  briefly, 
precisely,  and  clearly,  (lib.  iii.  c.  8.) 
το  ίε  σγτ,μ,α.  τΐ.ς  Χίζεως  ίε~  μήτι  ΐμμί- 
Τξον  ιΓναί,  μήτί  αρρυ^μον  το  μ\•ι  γαρ  αιτι- 

θανον,  7Γ£7τλάί-&Λΐ   γα,ξ   Soxe" το  it 

αρ'ρνθμον,  απίξ&ντσ/. (ρυ^μ&ς  1<ττιν, 

ου  χα*  τλ  μίτξα   τμντα)    ί»ο  ρυ5μνν  $εΓ 

ίχειν  τον  Χόγον ρυ^μον  5έ  μτ,  angt- 

β£ι(•  τούτο  Ϊε  Ιο-τα»  iav  μ-χχι  τοΰ  α. 
Formam  orationis  decet  neque  metrum 
habere,  neque  rhythmo  prorsus  carere. 


Quod  enim  metrum  hubet,fidem  non  fa- 

cit :  elaboratum  enim  videtur. Quod 

vero  rhythmo  caret,  infinitum  est. 
(Rhythmusest,  cujus  et  metra  sunt  seg- 
menta)  QuareRhythmum  habere  oportet 
orationem,  rhythmum  tern  non  nimis  <zc« 
curate ;  hoc  autem  fiet,  si  sit  ad  certum 
modum.  Prose  here  is  to  have  rhythm, 
bat  rhythm  not  elaborate  and  apparent. 
And  on  the  same  principles,  since  some 
kinds  of  metre  will  slip  into  prose,  that 
is  best  which  is  the  least  conspicuous 
there  :  for  this  reason  the  Peon  foot  is 
recommended  to  orators  by  Aristotle  in 
the  same  Ghapler,  on  account  of  its 
being  the  least  observable,  £c-t£  μά- 
λα-τα  λα•.3άνειν;  the  first  Pceon-"""  for  a 
beginning,  the  second  (now  commonly 
called  the  fourth)"""-  for  a  close.  The 
whole  of  this  subject  is  opened  by  Ci- 
cero, in  his  Orator.  The  annotations  of 
Majoragius  on  this  passage  of  Aristo- 
tle, throw  much  light  on  the  subject  of 
prosaic  metre  and  rhythm  ;  but  more 
particularly  has  Quinctilian  illustrated 
every  part  of  it,  with  a  view  to  what 
had  been  written  by  Aristotle,  Cicero, 
and  all  the  celebrated  rhetoricians  be- 
fore him,  in  his  excellent  chapter  de 
Compositione.  Lib.  ix.  4.  The  Abb6 
Colin,  in  his  remarks  added  to  his  trans- 
lation of  Cicero's  Orator,  has  written 
judiciously  on  the  same  subject.  The 
deficiency  of  the  moderns,  and  great 
accuracy  of  the  ancients,  in  oratorical 
numbers,  is  well  touched  on  by  the  ele- 
gant Mr.  Melmolh,  in  Fitzosborne's 
Lett.  xxiv.  But  more  particularly  and 
fully  has  Mr.  Mason  considered  this  sub- 
ject, in  regard  to  English  compositions. 
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they  do,  on  accent,  as  essential  to  the  perfection  of  com- 
position. The  importance  of  it  is  grounded  in  the  very 
nature  of  things.  For  mere  quantity,  as  hath  been  re- 
marked above,  containing  in  general  only  two  measures, 
hath  not  variety  enough  to  constitute  much  harmony  ; 
but  when  we  take  accent  into  our  account,  that  is,  the 
compass  of  four  or  five  notes,  each  of  which  is  capable 
of  two  modifications  in  point  of  length,  we  have  then 
eight  or  ten  different  modes  of  sound,  to  form  harmony 
out  of  their  various  combinations.  The  materials  thus 
multiplied,  enlarge  the  foundation  of  harmony,  and  make 
it  sufficient  for  any  poetical  or  oratorical  rhythm,  which 
the  human  eai  can  require. 

Those,  therefore,  who,  in  considering  the  numerosity  of 
writings,  attend  to  quantity  alone,  regard  only  the  infe- 
rior part  of  the  subject  before  them.  If  they  add  to  that 
the  consideration  of  accent,  they  will  by  those  means, 
and  no  other,  be  proper  judges  of  the  whole,  and  (to  use 
the  words  of  one  who  had  a  quick  sense  of  the  powers  of 
rhythm) 

Pleas 'd  shall  they  hear  and  learn  the  secret  pow V 
Of  harmony  in  TONES  and  numbers  hit 
By  voice  or  hand,  and  various-measurd  verse. 

Milton. 

The  ears  of  the  ancients  were  nice  to  the  highest  de- 
gree of  sensibility  ;  and  were  truly,  as  they  are  often 
called  by  the  old  writers  themselves,  teretes  et  religiosce, 
difficiles  et  morosa?,  quorum  est  superbissimum  judicium. 
Nor  is  there  in  these  and  the  like  expressions  implied 
any  censure,  but  rather  commendation  of  this  extreme 
accuracy.  Cicero  himself,  in  his  rhetorical  works,  de- 
scends to  several  very  minute  discussions  on  the  nu- 
merous construction  of  sentences,  proceeding  on  such 
principles  of  refinement,  as  in  some  cases  exceed  almost 
the  comprehension  of  our  grosser  sense.  The  Roman 
car  was  exactly  and  scrupulously  fine,  but  more  particu- 
larly so  was  that  of  the  Greeks  ;  whose  great  attention 
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to  the  nice  harmony  of  their  language  is  well  observed 
and  expressed  by  Terentianus  Maurus  ; 

Artium  parens  et  altrix  Graica  diligentia  est: 
Literarum  porro  curam  nulla  gens  attentius 
Repperit:  *  polivit  usque  fine m  ad  unguis  extimum. 

If  a  fuller  testimony  in  regard  to  the  Greek  accent  is 
required  from  Dionysius,  the  following  will  probably 
appear  SO.  Τα  -γράμματα  όταν  παιοευώμε^α,  πρώτον  μεν  τα 
ονόματα  αυτών  εκμανϊάνομεν,  έπειτα  τους  τύπους  και  τάς 
δυνάμεις,  ειθ'  ούτω  τάς  συΧλαβάς  κα\  τα  εν  ταύταις  πάθη.  καΐ 
μετά  τοϋτο  η£η  τάςΧεζεις,  και  τά  συμβεβηκυτα  ανταΐς,  εκτάσεις 
τε  λέγω  και  συστολάς,  και  ΠΡΟΣΩιΛί'ΑΣ,  και  τά  παραπλήσια 
τούτοις.-f  "  When  we  are  taught  our  letters,  we  first 
learn  their  names,  then  their  forms  and  powers  ;  and  thus 
we  proceed  to  syllables,  and  their  affections  or  proper- 
ties: after  this  to  whole  words,  with  their  particular 
modes  and  qualities ;  I  mean,  the  length  and  shortness 
of  them,  and  their  accents,  with  other  things  of  the  like 
nature."  If  this  passage  does  not  prove  the  existence 
of  tones,  their  difference  from  quantity,  their  use  and 
application  in  ordinary  pronunciation  and  discourse,  no 
passage  of  a;i  historian  can  prove  the  existence  of  Julius 
Caesar.  The  reader  will  see,  by  a  foregoing  passage 
cited  from  this  author,  that  he  probably  here  uses  the 
word  προσωοία  to  signify  the  tone  itself,  not  the  mark. 
He  will  see,  likewise,  that  the  word  εκτασις  here  is  ap- 
plied to  the  length  of  sound,  not  the  height ;  as  εκτείνω 

*  Plato,  in  his  etymology  of  words,  p.  408.  on  αττζαντί;,  p., 409.  on  Sixaio- 

which  he  gives  in  his  Cratylus,  where  c-Cvn,  p.  412.     On  the  word  ΦίρρίψατΎΛ 

be  accoants  for  the  changes  made  by  be  goes  so  far  as  to  say :  vDy  Se  al-nii 

derivation  or   composition,  frequently  Εκχλι'νοι/ί-»  ts   όνο/χα,  Ε'υςτΟΜι'λν  west 

takes  notice  of  the  great  regard  which  Ώτλίίονος  mu6f*aoi  rr.%  αΚτ,Ζίίας.     A'unc 

bis   countrymen    had    to    elegance   in  vera  iilius  defiectunt  nomen,  elegantis  et 

everything  respecting  language.     In  venustte  pronunciationis  priorem  habenies 

the   word  Τϊιταίϊ.'/,  a    change  is  said  curam  quam  leritatis.  T.  i.  p.  404.  Ser- 

there  to  be  made  ε'τπρεπει'ας  hexa.  ran. 

p.  402.     Nearly   the   same  remark   is  t  ars^i  tuA.  c.  25. 
made  on  Άθπναν.  p.  407.  and  on  'Efftfs, 
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likewise,  when  it  refers  to  sound,  signifies  extension  in 
length,  though  τείνω,  εντείνω,  ανατείνω,  and  επιτείνω  relate 
to  height,  as  hath  been  shewn  above. 

From  this  passage  it  may  likewise  be  inferred,  that 
the  system  of  Greek  accents  was  not  so  simple  and  ob- 
vious, as  that  of  the  Roman.  The  latter  was  so  plain, 
as  to  be  easily  learnt  without  much  instruction,  or  ex- 
ercise in  reading.  But  in  Greek,  the  case  was  different. 
Novices  in  that  language,  whether  children  or  strangers, 
were  obliged  to  pay  a  more  particular  attention  to  the 
accent  of  it,  as  we  may  conclude  from  what  is  here  said 
by  Dionysius  Halic.  and  by  Dionysius  Thrax,  as  cited 
by  *  Sextus,  "  Idem  Thrax  sex  facit  partes  Grammati- 
cae :  exercitatam  in  accentu  lectionem,  expositionem  per 
tropos,"  &c. 

An  argument  has  been  drawn  in  favour  of  our  accents, 
from  a  passage  f  of  Plutarch's  lives  of  the  ten  orators, 
wherein  it  is  said  that  Demosthenes  was  censured  by 
some  Athenians,  for  certain  peculiarities  in  his  speech, 
among  the  rest  προπαροζύνων  the  word  Άσκληττίον.  This 
word  προτταροξύνων  has  been  generally  understood,  be- 
fore Dr.  G.  undertook  to  explain  it  otherwise,  to  signify 
"  acuting  the  antepenultima."  He  rejects  that  sense  as 
"  too  strict  a  one  forced  upon  the  word  ;"  and  is  there- 
fore for  taking  off  this  restraint,  saying  it  means  "  laying 
an  uncommon  stress  upon  the  antepenultimate."  Now 
this  expositor  in  other  parts  of  his  treatise,  by  a  parti- 
cular stress  of  voice,  means  the  power  of  an  acute.  And 
if  he  means  any  thing  else  here,  I  wish  he  had  made  it 
known  by  some  other  word  ;  and  at  the  same  time  had 
produced  some  authority  for  this  new  interpretation  of 
προπαροξύνω.  Η.  Stephens  gives  no  other  signification 
of  it  whatever,  but  the  common  accentual  one.    He  cites 

•  C.  16.  veroper  yEsculapiuni,  ' A<rx.y.r,vuv  inan- 

t  ©ojtjJev  ixi'nwEV,  αιμ••νι  li   χα!    rli  tepenoltima  acueus,  alque  ostemlit  se 

Άτχλτ.ττιΙ;,  πρ-.ιτΛξζϊί-,ίχν  ΆιΓκλΐπιο»,  χα!  recte  itavocem  efferrp.Deum  eniroivw» 

nafiiiixvvt* ai-r-y  1-5*ς  λί;ι•>τα.  E.-.ai  pft|  mittm  esse.    ]L\  ob  hoc  sarpe  tuuiultnm 

Ti>  Oi:v  nrMI'Mi  far]  roCru  τολλάχις  f fio-  excittuil. 

(tf^Si.  "  Tumulium  ,  oauaorit,  juiabat 
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no  passage,  indeed,  as  authority  for  it ;  I  suppose,  be- 
cause it  had  that  sense  only.  But  I  could  bring  a  hun- 
dred passages  from  Greek  writers  of  good  note,  where 
the  word  is  undoubtedly  used  with  that  meaning,  and  can 
have  no  other.  One  of  the  best  grammarians  who  ever 
wrote  uses  it  thus,  I  meanApollonius,  who,  in  his  syntax, 
p.  27.  says,  το  Άρίσταργοι  προπαροζννεται.  Again,  the  same 
author,  τα  παροζννόμενα  η  προπερισπώμενα,  σνν^εσιν  «ναοε- 
ζ,άμενα,  προπαροζννονται'  κούρος,  ακουρος,  επίκουρος'  ούλος, 
άβολος'  πλησίος,  παραπλήσιος.*  And  indeed,  Dr.  G.  ad- 
mits the  word  in  this  sense,  in  many  parts  of  his  own 
book.  Certainly  Eustathius  understood  it  so,  in  this 
very  case  of  Demosthenes ;  for,  as  it  happens,  he  has 
taken  t  notice  of  the  same,  ή  όζυτόνησις  τοϋ  ονόματος 
[Ασκληπιός]  ίχει  άπορ'ιαν'  καλώς  ίποίει  Αημοσθενης,  ως 
ιστορείται,  προπαροζύνων  την  λίζιν,  και  ανα^ινώσκων  Ασ- 
κληπιός. 

But  if  the  foregoing  passage  of  Plutarch  should  still 
appear  questionable,  in  regard  to  our  present  system  of 
accents,  the  following  must  be  admitted  as  .indisputably 


*  Dictiones  in  penultima  acuta  vel 
circumfieice,  in  comppsitione  untepemdti- 
mam  acuunt :  κόϊξος,  ακουξος,  ίπίχουρος. 
ίολος•,  άϊολος•  7τλ>:<Γΐο;,  παξα.π\ήιπος.  ρ. 
60. 

t  Ad  II.  p.  553.  Edit.  Basil.  Vocis 
'AsvcXwioi ucumen  in  ultima  ullquam  in 
se  difficultatcm  hubet.  Recte  faciebat 
Demosthenes,  cum,  ut  refert  historia, 
acumen  in  antepenultimam  rcjiceret,  di- 
cerctque  Άβ-χλήπΊο;.  See  also  H.  Steph. 
App.  de  Dial.  Attic,  p.  239.  There  is 
a  passage  in  Photii  MyriobibL  where 
this  story  of  Demosthenes  is  related  in 
the  same  manner :  T*>  Sn/χφ  θίρυβον  he- 
ircUs-tv,  αιστίΐζ  και  Ιπί  τω  ifxnyai  τον 
Άίτκλ>)9ηίν,  χξώριαος  τί  $ow>j  προπαροζυ- 
τίνχς.  Ulpian's  remark  on  the  artful 
mistake  of  Demosthenes  in  pronounc- 
ing the  word  μα-βοιτος  wrong,  in  bis  fa- 
mous oration  Φΐξ)  Στίψάνου  (torn.  ii.  p. 


488.  edit.  Taylor)  is  rejected  by  Dr.  G. 
It  is  however  certainly  conlirmed  by 
the  Aldine,  and  some  other  editions, 
and  some  MSS.  of  good  authority,  as 
may  be  seen  in  Dr.  Taylor's  note  on 
the  passage,  (p.  679.)  who  there  says, 
that  some  were  of  opinion,  that  Quinc- 
tilian  might  allude  to  this  very  case  in 
lib.  v.  13.  lta  vero  adversus  omnes  et 
recepta  et  non  inhumana  conquestio,  si 
callide  quid  tacuisse,  breviasse,obscHrus- 
se,  distulisse  dicuntur.  Where,  instead 
of  tacuisse,  Dr.  Taylor  gives  from  the 
old  copies  acuisse.  I  mention  this  ra- 
ther for  the  sake  of  this  latter  reading 
in  that  passage  of  Quinctilian,  than  that 
I  think  LIpian's  observation  of  any  con- 
sequence. On  the  contrary,  I  am  very 
ready  to  say  with  Dr.  Tavlor,  "  Ego 
profecto  Ulpiani  istud  commentum  non 
valde  probo.'' 
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confirming  it.  και  συν  αυτόΐς  "Έ,ρμον,  άνδρα  των  Ά&ίνρσιν 
ίυπατο&ων'  άψ'  ου  και  τόπον  Έρμου  καλεΐν  οίκίαν  τους  Πυ- 
θοττολίτας'  ουκ  ορθώς  την  δευτεραν  συλλαβηυ  περισπώντας•, 
και  την  δόξαν  επί  θεον  άπο  "Ηρωος  μετατιθέντας.* 

How  the  Greek  tones  are  in  their  nature  consistent, 
and  in  their  modern  application  often  inconsistent  with 
quantity,  will  be  seen  in  another  place. 

*  Ef  cum  Mis  Hermnm  nobikm  Athe-  Xyland.    I  am  obliged  to  the  excellent 

mensem  ;  a  quo  locum  Hermou-oeciam  editor  of  Lysias  and  Demosthenes  for 

dicere  Piitlwpolitas,qui  parumrecte  cir-  directing  me  to  this  passage  of  Plu- 

cumfiectant  secundum  syllubam,  hono-  tarcli,  together  with  that  above  froa» 

remque  ad  Deum  Mercurium  ab  Heroe  Photins. 
HcrmoUaducant.  Vit.  Thes.  v. 12.  edit. 
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POSTSCRIPT  TO  CHAP.  V. 

Among  those  ancients,  who  wrote  on  the  Greek  tones, 
are  found  the  names  of  the  most  considerable  scholars 
of  antiquity.  Zenodotus,  the  first  librarian  of  Alexan- 
dria under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  is  quoted  by  Apol- 
lonius  Alexandr.  (Synt.  p.  1G7.)  on  the  subject  of 
accent. 

Aristophanes  Byzantinus  (of  whom  more  will  be  said 
in  the  next  chapter)  is  referred  to  by  Apollonius,  and 
the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  in  a  case  of  accent. 

The  famous  Aristarchus,  scholar  of  Aristophanes 
above  (as  appears  from  some  scholia  published  lately 
by  Mr.  Valckenaer  with  Ammonius,  on  Iliad.  E.  656". 
and  from  other  scholia),  either  published  his  edition 
of  Homer  with  accentual  marks,  or  wrote  upon  accents. 
A  particular  remark  of  his  on  the  tone  of  αμυ-γΖάλη  is  in 
Athenaeus,  lib.ii.  p.  53.  and  many  others  elsewhere. 

Dionysius  Thrax,  scholar  of  Aristarchus,  appears 
from  Sextus,  as  cited  above,  to  have  considered  this 
subject :  even  if  what  Fabricius  hath  published  as  his, 
be  spurious. 

Tyrannio,  who  taught  at  Rome,  and  was  some  time 
in  Cicero's  family,  wrote  περί  'Ομηρικής  Προσωδίας.  Suid. 
inV. 

Trypho,  a  man  of  great  character  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, wrote  his  "Αττική  Προσωδία,  so  frequently  cited 
by  the  following  writers,  x^pollonius,  Athenaeus,  Ammo- 
nius, and  others. 

Abro,  a  scholar  of  Trypho,  according  to  Fabricius, 
is  cited  on  this  subject  by  Apollon.  Syntax,  p.  130. 

Herennius  Philo  (who  lived  under  Domitian,  accord- 
ing to  Fabricius,  though  placed  after  the  age  of  Ammo- 
nius by  Valckenaer)  has  left  remarks  on  the  same. 
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Heraclides  (who  lived  under  Nero)  wrote  Καθολικήν 
Προσωδίαν,  which  is  quoted  by  Ammonius  on  the  word 
νϋν,  and  by  Apollonius.  Synt.  p.  320. 

Seleucus,  called  Homericus,  is  quoted  on  the  same 
subject  by  Apollon.  Synt.  p.  167. 

Ptolemaeus  Ascalonita,  before  the  time  of  Ammonius, 
by  whom  he  is  often  cited  on  accent,  wrote  περί  Προσω- 
clCjv  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  Amnion,  in  σταφυλή. 

iElius  Dionysius,  (who  lived  under  Hadrian  accord- 
ing to  Pierson  in  praef.  Mcer.)  hath  a  tract  still  extant 
περί  ε-γκλινομίνων  λέξεων,  in  the  κέρας  'Αμάλθειας  of  Aldus. 
Remarks  of  his  on  accent  are  cited  by  Eustath.  and 
Etymol.  M. 

Ammonius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  and 
Mceris  Atticista  his  contemporary,  often  explain  words 
with  remarks  on  their  accents. 

Nicanor  of  Alexandria,  under  Hadrian  likewise, 
(Suid.  in  V.)  is  quoted  in  the  scholia,  mentioned  above 
as  published  by  Valckenaer,  in  a  case  of  accent,  on 
Iliad.  Γ.  v.  2-30. 

Apollonius  Alexand.  Dyscolus,  under  Hadrian  and 
Antoninus,  wrote,  according  to  Suidas  in  V.  περί  τόνων 
κατηνα^/κασμίνων,  two  books  ;  περί  τόνων  σκόλιων,  One  ; 
περί  προσωδιών,  in  general,  five.  His  work  περί  τόνων  is 
referred  to  by  himself  in  Synt.  p.  135. 

His  son  Herodian,  as  hath  been  mentioned  before, 
wrote  very  largely  on  this  subject.  The  20th  book  of 
his  προσωδία  is  cited  by  Steph.  Byzant.  in  V.  aftai.  This 
great  work  of  Herodian  was  epitomized  by  Aristodemus, 
according  to  Suidas.  Another  epitome  of  it  is  still 
extant  among  the  Bodleian  MSS.179.  by  Theodosius, 
who  is  known  likewise  to  have  commented  on  Dionysius 
Thrax.  Dr.  Bentley,  in  his  Epist.  ad  Millium,  p.  37.  says 
he  had  read  this  Epitome.  Besides  his  Καθολική  Προσω- 
δία, he  wrote  ανόμαλος  προσι,β'ια  (see  Etymol.  Μ.  in  V. 
αρχαίος)  Αττική  προσωδία  (see  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Aves 
v.  4S5,  and  Etymol.  M.  in  V.  ψωριαμός)  likewise  'Ομηρική 
προσωδία  (see   Suidas  in  v.  μεμνψΌ.     Etymol.  M.  in  v. 
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1$ος.  and  Schol.  Aristoph.  Aves,  v.  862).  And  Fabricius 
lib.  v.  c.  7.  mentions  another  still  extant,  unpublished, 
de  tonis  adverbiorum.  in  cod.  Barocc.  125. 

Concerning  the  καθολική  προσωδία,  Dr.  Taylor  in  a 
letter  of  June  22,  1762,  writes  to  me  thus:  "  Something 
of  this  kind  [i.  e.  visible  accentuation]  I  think  I  discover 
in  the  Anthologia.  Lib.  i.  Tit.  17. 

Εύτπθίου  \\θηναίου  στίζαντος 
rqv  καθόλου. 

Ταυτολόγων  κανόνων  φευ  ιτληθύος,  ηο  αϊοηλων 
ΊΞ,υσμάων,  λετττος  τας  έ\άοαξε  δόναξ. 

"Ομματα  μεν  κεκαΐ]κε,  τίνων,  ρά\ας,  Ινίον,  ώμοι' 
Της  Καθόλου  δε  φέρω  την  οΒννην  καθόλου. 

"  I  need  not  acquaint  you  that  this  regards  the  gram- 
matical work  of  Herodian,  so  often  quoted  by  the  an- 
cients, and  distinguished  by  the  emphatical  name  of 
Ή  καθόλου,  without  the  name  of  the  author.  So  it  is  in 
the  Schol.  of  Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  54. Άμφρύσοω]  -γράφεται 
κάί  δίά  του  β.  ως  Αιονύσιος.  εστί  δε  ποταμός  Θεσσαλίας, 
προπαροζννεται  δε,  ως  εν  rtj  ή  της  καθόλου,  i.  e.  in  the  Sth 
book  of  Herodian  s  Universal  Prosody.  Now  Eupithius, 
the  scribe  or  critic,  was  employed  εν  τ(ΰ  στίζειν  την 
καθόλου.  As  the  grammatical  books  more  particularly 
had  accents,  and  στ^μη  is  any  point  or  mark  in  general, 
why  should  not  the  employment  of  Eupithius  be  that  of 
accenting  Herodian's  book?  The  business  of  mere 
punctuation  could  hardly  have  occasioned  that  extreme 

labour  and  fatigue  complained  of  in  the  epigram. 

Herodian's  book,  as  it  appears  to  have  been  written 
near  the  reign  of  Hadrian  confessedly  upon  the  subject 
of  accents,  clearly  shews  they  had  been  settled  and 
digested  for  some  time.  Indeed  every  thing  shews  the 
antiquity  of  them,  and  the  authority  of  the  present  sys- 
tem." 

Pamphilus  and  Philoxenus  are  quoted  by  Athenaeus 
on  the  accent  of  a  particular  word,  lib.  ii.  p.  52,  53. 
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Phrynichus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Antoninus,  in 
his  Eclogce  has  left  observations  on  accents. 

Orus,  of  Alexandria,  and  nearly  of  the  same  age, 
wrote,  according  to  Suidas  in  v.  περί  δίχρονων,  και  περί 
Εγκλιτικών  μορίων. 

Athenaeus,  who  lived  about  the  same  time,  has  many 
remarks  on  the  same  subject. 

Of  Charax,  who  is  placed  by  Is.  Vossius  among  the 
Alexandrine  grammarians  in  order  before  Herodian, 
we  have  a  piece,  in  the  collection  of  Aldus,  to  this 
purpose. 

Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  of  the  same  age,  has  left 
occasional  observations  on  accents. 

Julius  Pollux,  who  addressed  his  όνομαστικον  to  Corn- 
modus  Imp.  has  left  the  like.  See  lib.  ix.  c.  2.  In  the 
following  ages  several  authors  wrote  either  professedly 
or  occasionally  on  this  subject,  as  Porphyry,  whose 
work  περί  προσωδίας  is  cited  by  Dr.  G.  and  mentioned 
by  Fabricius.  A  MS.  treatise  of  Arcadius  Antiochenus 
περί  τόνων  is  commended  by  Salmasius  de  modo  usura• 
rum,  p.  256.  Chaeroboscus,  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  cen- 
tury, has  some  pieces,  published  by  Aldus  in  his  κήποι 
Άδοίιηδος,  on  this  subject,  and  another,  not  published, 
περ\  προσωδιών  mentioned  by  Fabricius  (lib.  v.  c.  7.)  in 
Cod.  Barocc.  116. 

Olympiodorus,  of  the  fifth  century,  may  be  added  to 
this  list.  I  must  not  here  descend  any  lower  through 
the  later  ages  to  Stephanus  Byzant.  Hesychius,  Photius, 
Stobaeus,  Theodorus  Prodrornus,  Is.  and  Joh.  Tzetzes, 
&c.  for  I  shall  be  told  by  some  persons  that  I  am  here 
carrying  my  reader  Inter  inhumance  nomina  barbarice, 
and  plunging  him  in  the  very  sink  of  barbarism,  from 
whence  nothing  but  corruption  is  to  be  drawn.  How- 
ever, the  preceding  names,  that  are  found  in  the  purer 
ages,  sufficiently  shew  the  attention  that  was  constantly 
paid  to  the  tones  of  their  language  by  the  most  cele- 
brated scholars  of  Greece. 
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CHAP.    VI. 

On  the  introduction,  use,  and  accidental  abuse  of  the  Greek  accentual  marks. 
Vindication  of  the  character  of  Aristophanes  Byzantinus.  Accentual  metre  of 
Tzetzes.  Character  of  the  learned  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire  :  and  of  some 
of  their  scholars.     A  review  of  the  history  of  the  Greek  language. 

"  Veteres  quidem  Grseci  (says*  Caninius)  accentus 
pronunciabant,  non  scribebant.  Quod  ex  Elencbis  Ari- 
stotelis  potest  intelligi."  Tbe  passage  of  Aristotle, 
which  Caninius  means,  is  in  his  third  chapter  Elenchwn, 
where  he  is  considering  the  several  kinds  of  sophistry 
used  by  disputants ;  and  says,  that  "  those  ambiguities, 
which  are  occasioned  by  the  use  of  homonymous  words, 
cannot  be  so  easily  applied  to  perplex  a  controversy, 
which  is  carried  on  between  two  persons  debating  and 
conversing  together :  because  the  accent  there  deter- 
mines the  sense  of  the  word.  But  when  the  dispute  is 
managed  by  writing  on  each  side,  there  the  accent  hav- 
ing no  visible  mark  to  fix  the  sense,  leaves  an  ambiguity 
and  room  for  cavil,  which  would  be  avoided  in  ordinary 
discourse,  "f 

Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  comments  very  largely  on 
this  passage  in  his  exposition  of  the  Elenchi ;  from 
whence  I  will  transcribe  a  few  lines,  because  they  con- 
tain a  definition  of  προσοβίο,  part  of  which  was,  perhaps, 
copied  from  him  by  Lascaris,  and  from  Lascaris  hath 
been  given  by  disingenuous    or  ignorant  writers,    as 

*  Hellenism,  p.  98.  mate  magis. — Sophist.   Elench.   lib.  i. 

t  TleLga  $e  rr,v  πξοτωίίαν  h  μεν  τοις  c.  3.   see   also  c.  21   and  23.     In  the 

anv  γξα<ρϊ;  διαλεκτικό"?  ου  pa'Jtoy  ττοι^ται  seventh  chapter   where   he   speaks  of 

Xoyov,  h  SI  τοΐς  γΐγξα.ΐΛ.μ.ίνοις  r>  ποήμα,ίπ  προσ-χΚ»,  he  uses  the  terms  άνιίμν,/ος 

μάλλον.  Per  accentum  in  its,  qua.  voce  *  αϊ  Iwmwoftao;  ο  λόγος,  as  they  are  ap- 

sine  scripto  fiunt,  disceptationUrus  non  plied  to  accent  and   explained  in  the 

facile  est  dialecticis  sophisticum  sermo-  former  part  of  this  Essay. 
nem  facere :  in  scriptis  aatem  vel  poe- 
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the  complete  and  perfect  one  of   Alexander  himself. 

Alexander's  words  are  these :  #  πέμπτος  τρόπος  των  περί 

την   λέζιν   σοφισμάτων,  ο  περί  την  προσωοίαν  εστίν,   ος  τις 

μεν  εν  το'ις  οιαλεκτικοίς  λόγοις  τοϊς  μη  γεγραμαενοις,  άλλα 

λεγομενοις,  ου  ραδίως  γίνεται'  εν  δε  τοις  γεγραμμενοις  διαλεκ- 

τικοις  λόγοίς  και  τοΐς  ΌμηρικοΊς  ποιημασι  δύναται  γενέσθαι. 

ονομάζεται  δε  περί  την  προσωοίαν,  δη  Ο  ΤΟ  Ι\ΟΣ  ΠΡΟ  Σ  ON 

"ΑιΔΟΜΕΝ  ΚΑΓ*  TOY'S  ΛΟ'ΓΌΥΣ  ΠΟΙΟΥ'ΜΕΘΑ,  ττοιεΐ 

τον  παραΧογισμόν'    ννν  μεν  όντως,   άλλοτε   ο    άλλως  η    και 

άλλαχοϋ  τιθέμενος. — εν  μεν  ομιλία  και  ^ιαλεζει,  ουκ  απατήσεις 

ποτϊ  όλε'γων/ΕΤΑΐ'ΡΑ  ΧΡΥΣΙ'Α  Ε'Ι  ΦΟΡΟΙ'Η  ΔΗΜΟΣΙΑ 

"ΕΣΤΩ.  ειληπται  yap  ό  λε'γων  παροξυτόνως  τον  λόγον  εξε- 

νεγκων,  η  τνχον   κα\  προπαροζντόνως .  και  ουκ    αν  σοφισαιτο 

ποτέ  τον  ηκροημενον,  ννν  μεν  παροζυτόνως  λέγων,  ννν  οέ  εις 

προπαροξύτονα  μεταλαμβάνων'  άπαζ  yap   ε)ρηκώς,   εσημανε 

το  εαντον  βονλημα.  ει  δε  εν  ypatyri  είη  κείμενον  το   όημοσια, 

ούδένα  τόνου  έχον,  τότε  §ητα  και  τον  παραλογισμον  ~f  απέκη. 

From  the  foregoing  passage  in  Aristotle  (on  which 
Alexander  hath  fully  commented)  it  appears  there  was 


*  Quintus  cavillationis  per  verbum 
modus  ad  accentum  pertinet.  Qui  qui- 
dem  in  sermonibus,  non  scripto  sed  voce 
factis,  hand  facile  contingit :  in  scriptis 
veto  sermonibus,  et  Homericis  carminibus 
fieri  potest.  Dicitur  vero  ad  accentum 
pertinere,  quia  tonus  Hie,  ad  quern  cani- 
mus  et  verba  facimus,  captiosam  ambi- 
guitatem  facit ;    nunc  in   hoc,  deinde 

Mo,  aliasque  alio  loco  positus. in 

sermone  mutuo  coram  habito,  nunquam 
falles  si  dicas  "  arnica  si  aurum  eerat, 
ίνμνσ-ια.  sit.''  Deprehenditur  enim  qui- 
vk  loquens,  cum  accentu,  vocem  proferens 
vel  in  penultima  syllabu,  ml  etiamfor- 
tasse  in  antepenultima  :  neque  fallat 
unquam  audientem,  nunc  in  penultima 
eum  ponens,  deinde  in  antepenultimam 
transponens :  semel  enim  cum  dixerit, 
oitendit  plane  quod  sensit.  Quod  si  in 
scripto  sit  vox  htec  ίημοα-ια,  nullum  to- 
num  palam   habcns,   turn  quidem  capti- 


uncnhim  facit. — See  also  Ammonins 
Herm.  F.  de  interpret atione,  p.  10.43. 
50.  52.  Dr.  Taylor  has  pointed  out  to 
me  a  passage  in  Hermogenes  like  the 
preceding  in  Alex.  Aplirod.  Ή  μιντοι 
αμ^ιζολία  xci  απο  τοΰ  ονόματος  la-τι 
ψανεξά.  Έστι  γαξ  αμψιζολία,  άμ.ψιο-ζή- 
Tus-ic  περί  ριιτίν,  εκ  ττξοα-φίιας  >ι  $ια.στα- 
σεαος  <τυλλα££ν  γινομένη.  Έκ  μεν  ΊΤζοο-ψ- 
Μας,  οίον,  ΕΤΑΙΡΑ  ΧΡΥΣΙΑ  ΕΙ  ΦΟΡΟΙΗ 
ΔΗΜΟΣΙΑ  ΕΣΤΩ.  Πεφώραταί  τι;  <f>o- 
ξο~τα•  χαϊ  ή  μεν  τα.  χ^υα-ία  <f>«c-tv  είναι 
ΔΗΜΟ'ΣΙΑ,  πξοπαζοζυτόνως  avayivdio•- 
κουσα  τον  νόμον.  οι  Se  ου  τα  χρι/ίτια,  άλλ* 
αυττ,ν  Ιημοα-ίαν  [sc.  ΔΗΜΟΣΙΆ]  είναι, 
τταξοξυτόνως  αιαγινωσχοντες.  —  Hertnog. 
ρ.  59.  edit.  Ci-isp. 

t  There  is  a  corruption  in  this  pas- 
sage, as  it  stands  at  present :  perhaps 
it  should  be  read  thus,  τότι  Inra  xai  ά 
παραλογισμός  ατίζη. 
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a  dispute  in  his  time  among  scholars  about  the  meaning 
of  these  two  lines  in  Iliad  φ'. 

"Εστηκε  ξύλον  αυον,  'όσον  τ  opyvi  νττψ  αίης, 
*Η  ΰρυος  η  ττεύκης,  το  μεν  ου  καταπύθεται  ομβρψ. 

The  sense  of  the  second  verse  would  be  very  different, 
according  as  it  should  be  read  with  oh  or  ου,  the  former 
signifying  non,  the  latter  ubi  or  cujus ;  in  which  case 
there  could  have  been  no  doubt,  if  the  same  marks  had 
then  been  used,  which  we  now  have.  Aristotle  *  says, 
that  Hippias'  determination  in  favour  of  the  negative 
ου  was  at  length  agreed  to. 

In  this  manner  many  diligent  persons  have  with  learn- 
ing and  industry  laboured  to  prove  from  passages  of 
ancient  authors  and  other  strong  testimonies,  that  these 
marks  of  accentuation  were  not  known  to  the  old 
Greeks. f     And  they  have,  I  think,  proved  it  satisfac- 


*  Και  τΐν  "Ομνξον  hici  ίιοξ&οΖνται  πξος 
νου;  ελέγχοντας,  ii;  ατόπας  ε'ξτικότα,  "  το 
μιν  on  καταπίνεται  όμζξαι,"  \(iovn  γαξ 
αίτο  τχ  ποοσ-ω^Ία,  "Κεγο•/τες  ίο  ον  οξίτίξον. 
Και  το  ιτεξί  το  εήννιον  του  Αγαμέμνονος, 
οτι  ουκ  αϊτό;  ό  Ζευς  εΊπεν,  "  δίοΌμεν  ϊί  οι 
ιΖγος  α,ξετβαι,"  άλλα  τ»  ενυττΛγ  ενετελ- 
λ6το  SiJovai.  τα  μεν  ουν  τοιαύτα  παξα.  TV/ 
προι-γϋαν  εο-τίν. — Elench.  I.  These  two 
cases  are  mentioned  by  him  in  another 
place  :  Κατά  ϊέ  ποοσ-'χΰίαν,  αιτπεο  Ιππίας 
ϊ\υεν  h  Θα3-(οί  το  "  ίιίόμεν  ΪΕ  οι"  και, 
"  το  μεν  ού  καταττι^Εται  όμζογ." — 
Poetic,  c.  25.  This  Hippias,  we  see, 
by  the  difference  of  accent  in  tbe  word 
ϊώομεν,  solved  an  objection,  that  was 
made  by  some  of  the  ancients  against 
Homer's  representation  of  the  supreme 
Deity.  In  the  commands,  which  Ju- 
piter gave  the  dream  in  order  to  de- 
ceive Agamemnon,  there  were  these 
words,  ΐΊίομν/  Ιε  o\  εϋγος  άξ£3-9αι  (which 
by  the  by  do  not  appear  in  our  present 
copies  of  Homer).     These,  if  we  un- 


derstand ΙίΙομεν  in  the  sense  of  damus 
or  spond emus,  make  the  god  guilty  of  a 
lie.  Many  of  Homer's  readers  were 
much  offended  at  it,  and  Plato  in  his 
second  book  de  Repub.  makes  it  matter 
of  reproach  against  the  poet.  But  Hip- 
pias cleared  up  the  diificultv,  by  say- 
ing, that  Ι-.Ιομεν  was  not  to  be  taken  in 
the  indicative  sense  with  the  accent  on 
the  antepenullima,  but  in  the  infinitive, 
for  Ιώόμεναι,  acuted  on  the  penullima 
ίιίό,Μίν.  And  then  the  god  says,  im- 
peratively, "  give  or  promise  him  suc- 
cess." This  proves  two  things  :  both 
the  non-existence  of  visible  accentu- 
ation in  the  time  of  this  Hippias,  and 
the  propriety  of  our  present  accenting 
the  Ionic  infinitives  in  μεν  on  the  pe- 
nultima. 

t  Hennin.  from  sect.  38  to  58.  See 
also  Gut.  Canter.  Syntagm.  de  rat. 
emend.  Gr.  Auct.  c.  6. — Politian.  Mis- 
cell,  c.  58  et  60. 
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torily :  which  yet,  perhaps,  they  might  have  done  as 
clearly  by  a  shorter  way,*  I  mean  by  this  plain  argu- 
ment :  that  such  helps  and  directions  in  the  pronun- 
ciation of  a  language  of  any  country  are  notf  requisite 
in  writings,  drawn  up  in  the  vernacular  tongue  of  that 
nation  for  the  use  of  its  natives ;  who  must  be  supposed 
not  to  want  instruction  in  that  respect.  An  author  in 
general,  when  he  writes  in  the  language  of  his  country- 
men, and  for  their  perusal,  need  not  any  more  affix  such 
marks  for  the  regulation  of  their  voice,  than  a  poet  in 
particular  need  mark  the  quantity  of  his  syllables :  be- 
cause in  both  cases  such  a  practice  would  be  altogether 
needless.  When  a  language  is  to  be  taught  and  ex- 
plained to  persons  ignorant  of  it,  either  children  or 
foreigners,  then  indeed  such  helps  become  necessary. 
And  such  we  see  now  used  in  grammars  and  dictionaries 
of  modern  languages,  but  not  uniformly  in  the  ordinary 
writings  of  them.  Such  exactly  was  the  case  with  the 
Greeks.  When  their  language  became,  what  it  was  for 
several  ages,  the  favourite  one  of  foreigners,  then  those 
persons  who  particularly  studied  it  with  a  view  of  illus- 
trating and  making  it  more  generally  known,  did,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  instruction  of  others,  wisely  and 
properly  enough  apply  marks  of  direction  for  that  pur- 
pose. Whether  these  marks  were  invented  by  a  gram- 
marian, or  only  borrowed  by  him  from  those  of  musi- 
cians (as  is  supposed  by  %  Vossius)  is  of  little  conse- 
quence in  the  present  question.  It  is  not  the  derivation, 
but  the  application  of  them  solely,  in  which  we  are  con- 
cerned. As,  likewise,  whether  they  were  then  used  by 
grammarians  in  the  same  form§  with  those  we  now 

*  This  might  have  saved  Henninius  of  the  marks  from  a  scholar  of  Aristar- 

the  pains  of  writing  many  pages. — Sect.  chus  (for  so  this  Dionysius  was)  which 

2 — 8.  appear  from  thence  to  have  been  nearly 

t  Hennin.  acknowledges  this. — Sect.  the  same  with  those  used  at   present. 

16 — 19.  See  Append,  ad  Dissert.  Westen.  con- 

X  P.  140.  and  Hennin.  p.  26.  taining  a  few  observations  on  this  MS. 

§  If  that  MS.   of  Dionysius  Thrax,  of  Dionysius,  communicated  by  Mag- 

which  is    cited  by  Dr.  G.  (p.  67.)   is  liabechi. 
authentic,  we  there  have  a  description 
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have,  is  equally  insignificant.  Marks  themselves  are 
quite  arbitrary :  and  if  they  are  but  faithful,  are  good. 
But  whatever  signs  or  characters  grammarians  either 
borrowed  or  devised  on  that  occasion,  the  thing  signi- 
fied by  them,  i.  e.  the  particular  rise  and  fall  of  the 
voice,  was  the  same,  not  invented  by  them,  but  existing 
always  before  them  (as  much  as  speech  was*  before 
any  characters  were  formed)  and  only  pointed  out  by 
them  in  a  certain  determinate  manner. 

This  then  was  done  to  ascertain  to  foreigners  the  due 
elevation  and  depression  of  their  voice  on  certain  sylla- 
bles. But  it  will  be  asked  perhaps,  why  was  not  the 
same  method  of  some  visible  mark  requisite  to  direct 
them  likewise*  in  the  continuance  of  it,  that  is,  to  fix  and 
settle  the  quantity  as  well  as  accent?  The  reason,  I  sup- 
pose, is,  that  the  quantity  of  syllables  did  in  a  manner 
point  out  itself  even  to  strangers,  who  did  but  know  the 
power  of  the  Greek  letters.  Their  long  and  short  vowels, 
and  diphthongs,  and  the  position  even  of  dubious  ones 
before  consonants,  would  readily  enough,  with  but  little 
direction,  mark  the  quantity  of  syllables.  Had  these 
accentual  notations  been  introduced  before  the  addition 
of  Η  and  Ω  to  the  Attic  alphabet,  and  the  use  of  diph- 
thongs ;  such  a  circumstance  might  perhaps  have  given 
some  reason  to  think  that  these  signs  were  intended  to 
mark  quantity.  But  since  the  distinct  characters  of  Η 
and  Ω  were  added  by  Simonides  near  CCC  years  before 
the  time  of  Aristophanes,  the  inventor  of  the  accentual 
virguke,  and  the  quantity  of  the  Greek  language  was  for 
that  and  other  reasons  more  obvious  perhaps  than  the 
quantity  of  any  other  language  whatever,  it  is  almost 
absurd  to  suppose,  that  these  virgulce  were  applied  to  so 
needless  an  office.  The  same  kind  of  direction,  therefore, 
which  accent  required,  was  not  wanted  to  teach  quantity. 

*  The  Spaniards,  when  they  first  be-  They  had  a  regular  civil  establishment, 

came  acquainted  with  America,  conld  and  were  in  many  respects  a  very  sa- 

not  find   thai  the  inhabitants  ever  had  gacious  people.     One    of    the    royal 

any  letters  among  them.     And  yet  no  family  of  Peru  became  afterwards  a 

one  will  suppose  they  had  no  language.  good  writer  in  Spain. 
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Agreeably  to  what  is  here  said,  we  are  told  that  the 
person  who  introduced  the  signs  of  accentuation,  was 
*  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  a  grammarian,  and  super- 
intendant  of  the  Alexandrine  library,  who  flourished 
under  the  Ptolemys,  Philopator,  and  Epiphanes,  and 
devised  them  for  the  use  of  his  scholars :  "  not  (says  the 
learned  Montfauconf)  that  the  Greek  language  before 
his  time  was  without  accent  or  spirit ;  for  no  language 
can  be  pronounced  without  them:  but  that  he  brought 
under  certain  rules  those  sounds,  which  practice  had 
before  introduced ;  that  he  invented  signs  and  charac- 
ters for  them,  and  shewed  where  they  were  to  be  placed." 
This  man  was  not  the  first  that  observed  the  accents  of 
the  Greeks,  or  gave  them  their  name,  προσοβίαι,  though 
he  first  «rave  the  visible  notation,  t    The  same  tones 


*  See  Salmasii  Epist.  ad  Sarraiium. 
This  Aristophanes  is  placed  by  Suidas 
in  the  145th  olympiad,  about  200 
years  before  Christ.  Vitruvius  in  pnef. 
Jib.  vii.  places  him  under  Ptol.  Phila- 
delphus. 

t  "  Aristophanes  Byzantinus  νξο- 
c-ttSittv  sive  accenlus  excogitavit.  Non 
quod  ad  illam  usque  retatem  Gracca 
lingua  accentibus  et  spiritibus  carue- 
ril:  nulla  euim  potest  lingua  sine  ac- 
centu  et  spiritu  pronunciari.  Sed  quod 
ille  ea,  quae  usus  magister  invexerat, 
ad  certas  normas  et  regulas  deduxcrit, 
signa  et  formas  invenerit,  quo  loco  es- 
sent  conslituendi  accentus,  docuerit." 
Montf.  Palceog.  Cra-c.  p.  33.  I  make 
this  Aristophanes  the  introducer  of 
accentual  marks,  on  the  authority  of 
Salmasius,  Huetius,  and  Monlfaucou. 
They  say  not,  whence  they  learnt  this. 
Their  authority  isbowever  great:  espe- 
cially as  their  account  well  agrees  with 
the  time,  when  we  might  naturally  look 
for  ihi-ir  introduction.  The  conjecture 
of  IJailliris  is  not  an  improbable  one, 
who    supposed    thc-v    weie    first    used 


somewhat  before  Cicero's  time.  (Baill. 
apud  Scot.  p.  791.  See  to  the  same 
purpose  Mnncherus  de  origin.  Accent, 
and  J.  C.  Albrecht  de  constitut.  ling. 
Grxc.)  But  this  matler  would  proba- 
bly be  cleared  op,  upon  consulting 
Arcadii  Grummalica  (mentioned  among 
the  unpublished  Greek  grammarians, 
by  Fabricius,  lib.  v.  c.  7.)  Άρκα$>';ι/  πίξΐ 
tOvsu  των  οχτώ  (/.ίξΖν  το5  \όγον,  y.a]  π(-) 
ιυοίσίΛΐς  τΖν  TrpoirtctitZv,  και  ιτίξί  εγχλι- 
νίντων,  Ιν  ω  χαι  περί  nviVfjuLney,  και 
χξόνα».  in  Cod.  Colbert.  3123.  I  lake 
the  word  πζοι-νΰιων  here  to  mean  the 
mark,  not  the  tone  :  otherwise  I  cannot 
see  how  it  can  be  joined  with  ιΖμτι;. 
For  you  cau  no  more  say  ιίξί<ης  τίν 
Τόνοι*,  than  you  can  Eug&rt;  τΐ,ς  φαινΐς, 
or  "  the  invention  of  seeing,  and  breath- 
ing, or  Sancho  Panra's  invention  of 
sleeping." 

ί  Herm.  Hugo  says  that  Pherecydes, 
master  of  Pythagoras,  did  DC  years 
before  Christ  give  the  first  marks,  and 
thinks  ho  lias  aolhl  rily  for  this  from 
Diog.  Laertius.  (c.  C?.  de  prima  «ctit 
btndi  origine. ) 
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with  the  same  name  προσοβίαι  are  mentioned,  as  hath 
been  seen  before,  by  Aristoxenus,  who  lived  at  least  a 
hundred  years,  and  by  Plato,  who  lived  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  before  him. 

This  Aristophanes,  who,  by  Vossius,  is  contemp- 
tuously called  literator,  an  insignificant  petty  teacher,  is, 
by  Suidas,  termed  Γραμματικός ;  which  Vossius  very  well 
knew  was  an  honourable  appellation  among  the  an- 
cients :  not  being  then  restrained  in  its  sense,  and  im- 
plying, as  it  does  at  present,  a  person  employed  in  con- 
sidering, or  teaching,  the  inflexions  and  construction  of 
words,  and  attending  merely  to  the  minutiae  of  language, 
but  one  comprehending  within  the  compass  of  his  stu- 
dies every  thing  relating  to  polite  literature.  "  Litera- 
tum  a  literator e  distinguunt,  ut  Graeci  Grammaticum  a 
Grammatista,  et  ilium  quidem  absolute,  hunc  mediocri- 
ter  doctum  existimant."*  We  are  not,  therefore,  to 
wonder  at  the  best  Greek  writers,  Aratus,  Apollonius 
Rhodius,  and  Callimachus,  being  called,  as  they  were, 
Γραμματικοί. 

Other  circumstances  related  of  him  by  Suidas,  make 
it  very  unlikely,  that  he  should  have  been  such  a  mean 
inconsiderable  man  as  Vossius  represents  him:  he  is 
said  by  Suidas  to  have  been  the  son  of  Apelles,  ηγούμε- 
νος στρατιωτών,  a  military  officer  of  rank ;  and  to  have 
been  the  scholar  likewise  of  three  eminent  men,  Callima- 
chus, Zenodotus,  and  Eratosthenes,  f  This  very  ill  agrees 
with  the  appellation  of  literator.  Such  misrepresentations 
of  one  scholar  are  very  unworthy  of  another.  Especially 
since  this  person,  by  Vossius'  own  account,  introduced  no- 


*  Sueton.  de  illustrib.  Gram.     And  ται  xai  τα  α-υγγξίμματα.  χαλτα  ίπομνη- 

tbns  Quinetilian  understands  the  word  μονινματα,  πάντα,  και  Χογικί  Ιπίτνϊ(ύμα- 

grammatice ;    "Cum  prreter  ralionem  τα. — Scholiast.    Dionys.    Thracis  apud 

recte  loquendi,  non  parum  alioqui  co-  Valcken.    Animadv.    ad  Ammon.    i.  c. 

piosam  prope  omnium  maximaruin  ar-  13. 

tium  scientiarn  amplexa  sit."  lib.  ii.  c.  t  Eratosthenes  is  said  by  Suidas  to 

1.     'AvroSaipof  Is  τις  Γξαμμαηκος  Γξαμ-  have  left,  when  he  died,  μα§ητνν  Έπΐ'- 

ματιχην  αίαην  ωνόμασίν  π&ζα  την  γνώσιν  ΣΗΜΟΝ,  Άξίστοψίην  τον  Βυζάντιον.  in  τ. 

•ri.7  γοαμμάτχν.      Γξάμματα  ίί  χαλούν-  'ΐςατοσβίης. 
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thing  inconsistent  with  quantity  and  true  rhythm,  which 
he  supposes  was  not  injured  by  accentuation  till  the  age 
of  Antoninus,  or  Commodus;  that  is,  till  near  four  hun- 
dred years  after  the  time  of  Aristophanes.  This  man, 
by  contributing  to  the  establishment  and  perpetuation 
of  the  genuine  Greek  pronunciation  (which  he  did  ac- 
cording to  the  concessions  of  Yossius  himself),  did,  by 
this  general  convenience  and  direction  of  tone,  which 
extended  itself  to  every  part  of  the  language,  do  more 
real  service  to  the  cause  of  rhythm  and  harmony,  than  if 
he  had  written  fifty  treatises  "  de  Poematum  cantu,  et 
viribus  Rhythmi." 

But  farther,  this  same  literator,  Aristophanes,  was 
the  person  who  invented  and  first  made  use  of  punc- 
tuation: which  every  one  will  acknowledge  to  be  a 
thing  of  extreme  utility.  Before  his  time  the  words 
were  written  inw  ac  perpetuo  duc'tu,  the  letters  of  the 
same  and  of  different  words  at  exactly  the  same  dis- 
tance, without  any  mark  of  a  pause  to  distinguish  either 
sentences,  or  members  of  sentences,  or  words  from  one 
another.  This  would  be  even  at  present  very  inconve- 
nient to  a  common  reader:  but  much  more  must  it  have 
been  so  then,  when  writers  made  use  of  but  one  set  of 
letters,  all  large  capital  ones:  for  small*  ones  were  not 
invented,  according  to  Montfaucon's  account,  until 
some  hundred  years  after.  The  merit,  therefore,  of  this 
single  inventionf  of  punctuation,  I  should  not  scruple 

*  "Literae  unciales  observantur  in  qairat     Alter  situs  ad  medium  literae, 

libris  omnibus  ad  iionom  nsque  saccu-  sententiam    quidem    claudit,  sed   non 

lum.'' — Palaog.  Recens.  p.  12.  perfecte  ;    nt  ad    expleudum  lectoris 

t  Hnetius,  in  a  passage  where  he  is  aninium  et  absolvendam  penitus  sen- 
menliotiing  the  punctuation  in  old  co-  tenliam  aliquid  praeterea  desideretur, 
pit-*  with  capitals,  speaks  of  it  thus  :  et  ejusdenifere  senlentiae  commata  di- 
"  Tri|.lici  punctorum  situ  orationis  iklit.  Iniinia  vero  positnia  ruortilam 
distiuctio  omnis  absolvitur,  collocalo  iuterponit  quandam,  dnm  lector  epiri- 
puncto  vel  ad  Minimum  literae,  vel  ad  turn  ducat,  et  dirersas  ejusdem  sen- 
medium,  vel  ad  iinum.  Positura  prior,  tentise  partes  una  connexione  aplaa  in- 
qnae  est  ad  suramuiu  litera•,  sententiam  ter  se  et  conclusas  distingnit.  Prioris 
perfecte  claudit,  at  nihil  prncterea  ad  generis  punclum,  ηΧίία  ίτ.;  /<;,  ippel- 
«•jus  abtoiutioaeni  lectoria  animus  re-  latur  ab  antiqais gnunmaticie  j  eecondi 
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to  prefer  to  that  of  the  best  critical  or  grammatical  trea- 
tise that  was  ever  written,  not  excepting  even  Aristotle's 
and  Quinctilian's  great  rhetorical  works :  which,  though 
admirable  performances,  are  not  of  that  general  conve- 
nience, and  extensive  utility,  as  the  simple  marks  of 
punctuation.  And,  indeed,  in  most  cases,  even  a  slight 
invention  of  something  new,  is  of  more  service  and  im- 
portance to  the  world,  than  a  considerable  improve- 
ment of  what  is  old.  This  Aristophanes  is,  I  believe, 
the  person  meant  by  Thomas  Magister,  in  his  life  of 
Pindar,  prefixed  to  that  poet's  works  in  the  Roman  edi- 
tion of  Calliergus ;  where  it  is  said,  that  the  ode  begin- 
ning with  άριστον  μεν  νΒωρ,  was  placed  the  first  in  order 
vtto  Αριστοφάνους,  του  συνταζαντος*  τα  Πινδαρικά.  Yarrof 
speaks  of  him  as  a  person  of  very  great  erudition.  By 
Cicero,  he,  in  conjunction  with  Callimachus,  is  consi- 


μ'ιττ.  :  tertii  ΰττοπιγμ-ή.  Atqne  id 
inveutum  ad  orationis  uitorem  excogita- 
tum,  Aristophani  Grammatico  acceptum 
refertur.  Quod  cum  ipse  hoc  tempore 
reperisset,  quo  uteris  quadralis  et  ma- 
jusculis  vulgo  scribebatur,  aptissimas 
fait  et  utiussimus  vrtyftS/tTUsama  nsns, 
qnod  literaruni  amplitado  intercapedi- 
nem  observala  perfacilem  tres  inter 
punctornm  sedes  constituent." — Dan. 
Huet.  prof,  ad  Orig.  comment.  See 
also  Montf.  Palaeog.  Gr.  p.  31,  32. 
The  same  thing  is  related  of  Aristo- 
phanes by  Salmasius,  and  explained  at 
length  by  him  in  bis  Epistle  to  Sarra- 
?ius.  Both  he  and  Huetius  lake  no- 
tice of  the  change  that  was  made  in  the 
form  of  these  <ττ.-/μα.\  afterwards; 
when,  instead  of  the  great  square  capi- 
tal letters,  the  smaller  round  ones  were 
introduced.  But  this  occasioned  only 
a  different  modification  in  the  charac- 
ters of  punctuation ;  the  thing  itself, 
with  its  application  to  the  division  of 
sentences,  which  we  have  at  present,  is 
the  same,  derived  from  Aristophanes. 


The  same  account  of  the  use  of  the  first 
ττιγμαι  is  given  by  Diomedes,  who 
wrote  before  the  introduction  of  small 
letters.  But  as  he  had  no  occasion  in 
that  place,  where  he  mentions  them,  to 
speak  of  the  inventor  of  them,  I  rather 
chose  to  give  the  whole  in  the  words 
of  Huetius. 

*  This  circumstance,  mentioned  bv 
Thomas  Magister,  joined  to  what  is 
said  of  him  by  Dionysius  in  his  twen- 
ty-second and  twenty-sixth  chapters 
jrepi  -■.-,-.  gives  reason  to  think,  that 
the  disposition  of  Pindar's  poems,  and 
adjustment  of  his  verses,  was  settled  by 
this  Aristophanes.  Dionysius,  speak- 
ing of  the  κίλα,  divisions  of  sentences 
in  prose,  says,  κίλα  Si  μι  ϊίξαι  nvl  λέ- 
/.=.■•,  --'-χο'.ς  Άμβτβφάηκ  β  τ£•,  άλλαΝ-τις 
μίτξ ικϊ•/  ίαζίτμντί  τίς  γίάς.  and  in  his 
last  chapter  on  that  fine  elegiac  frag- 
ment of  Simonides  :  γίγξατίται  Si  κατά. 
Jias-TuXai,  οίχ  ων  Άξίττο^άνας  η  άλλος 
τι;  xaTsmevcts-i  κίλα*. 

t  De  ling.  Lat.  lib.  v.  sub  init. 
lib.  τίπ.ρ.  103.  is.  p.  140.  edit.  Seal. 
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dered  as  holding  the  same  high  rank  in  general  litera- 
ture which  Hippocrates  did  in  physic,  Euclid  and  Ar- 
chimedes in  geometry,  Damon  and  Aristoxenus  in  mu- 
sic*    So  very  different  was  the  opinion  which  Cicero 


*  "  An  tu  existinias,  cum  esset  Hip- 
pocrates ille  Cons,  fuisse  turn  alios  me- 
dicos, qui  morbis,  alios  qui  vulneribus, 
alios  qui  oeulis  mederentur  ?  Nam  geo- 
metriam  Euclide  aat  Archiinede,  nam 
musicam  Damone  aut  Arisloxeno,  Hum 
ipsasliteras  AristophaneautCallimacho 
tractante,  tam  discerptas  fuisse,  ut  ne- 
mo genus  universum  complecteretur, 
atque  ut  alius  aliara  sibi  partem,  in  qua 
elaboraret,  seponeret  r"  De  Orat.  lib. 
iii.  33.  On  which  passage  Strebreus 
remarks,  "  Aristophanes  Byzantius, 
discipulus  Callimachi  et  Zenodoti  et 
Dionysii  cujusdam,  adeo  profecit  in  li- 
teris,  id  est,  in  arte  grammatica  qua; 
nonien  babet  a  uteris,  ut  nihil  artis 
ejus  ignoraret."  He  is  mentioned  by 
several  writers,after  Cicero,  as  a  man  of 
great  note.  Pliny  calls  him  cehberri- 
mus  in  arte  grammatica.  Hist.  lib.  viii. 
c.  6.  Athenaeus  speaks  of  him  as  a 
celebrated  person.  In  Charisius  de 
Analogia  he  is  mentioned  as  the  mas- 
ter of  the  great  Aristarckus,  as  he  is 
likewise  bySuirlas  in  V.  'Apis-rz;y:;. 
He  is  by  Quinctilian  joined  with  Aris- 
larchus.  "  AristarchlU  et  Aristo- 
phanes poetaruni  judices,'-  lib.  x.  c.  1. 
And  so  he  is  in  the  scholia  -ΙΐυΙύνυμα 
of  Diilymus  on  Homer  :  κατΐ  την  Ά^ι- 
c~rl;y;j  «;;  \>.:;ττ;ϊίν;υ;  ίίζα*.  II.  Α.  5. 
See  also  Sch.  Odyss.  Ψ.  296.  Β.  1 90. 
To  him,  in  a  case  of  accent,  we  are 
referred  by  the  scholiast  on  Aristo- 
phanes, Nub.  v.  1149,  on  the  word 
.  where  it  is  said,  Άίίπο^ίπς 
..      TTV    Ι^χάτυτ,     ar 

and  by  Apullonius,  in  his  Syntax,  lib. 
iv.  cap.  ά  πίξΐ 

τόν  *A£i7-o<{>amv  r,£>Wav  βα^ί:ΐ7^αι  t'a 
μίξί*  χοτα  -rrv  Ai:)..5a  ί.αΆικ-::.     Am- 


monias cites  him  in  V.  "Appajs-T;;,  and 
r£pa,-/(see  Valcken.  Animadv.  lib.  i.  c. 
12.  and  Athen.  lib.  ix.  p.  375).  A 
piece  of  his  I  find  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Taylor  (Lect.  Lys.  c.  2.),  by  the  name 
of  ίταραλλήλειν  Μενάνίριι/  te  και  aj>'  »» 
?κλ£  J.£v  ΐκλογαί.  Another  of  his,  called 
ΐ^γητί;  hsounauti,  is  mentioned  by 
Hesychius  in  V.  wsypsaxc;.  He  is 
cited  by  Harpocration  in  V.  ϊξγ*  ve«v. 
-sr;:y.ivia.  He  is  called  i  βίΚτιντος 
Ά;.ττ:$ί;κ;  by  Porphyry,  in  Quaest. 
Horn.  c.  8.  In  the  schol.  on  Hermo- 
genes  (p.  33.)  there  is  a  pretty  com- 
pliment of  his  to  Menander, 

■  aJMsVavJjE  και  Bic, 

Πίτ£ρ5ί  άρ  ίμχν  πίτίξοι  απίμίμήσατο; 

The  scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhod. 
iv.  v.  973.  V.  Ιμι-χί\κιιο.  και  Άρ:<ττο- 
ψάνκς  is  ό  Γραμματικός  sSTvutiairai  tou- 
ts. He  is  quoted  by  the  schol.  on  Eu- 
rip.  Orest.  v.  713.  10-13.  1292  (edit. 
King),  in  such  a  manner  as  would  in- 
duce one  to  think  that  he  gave  an  edi- 
tion of  Euripides,  as  he  probably  did 
of  Homer.  See  likewise  the  schol.  on 
Hippol.  172.  612.  Eustalhius  very 
oflen  cites  him,  with  the  name  of  his 
particular  works  :  πε~1  ονομασία;  Ήλι- 
xuSr,  p.  772,  1720,  1752.  πΐξϊ  <rvyytvi- 
χϋινί-.ομάτχν,  p.  648.  m:\  xa;-. vriftn  λέ- 
fwr,  279.  yXSrcrai,  150,  217.  edit.  Ro- 
man. His  c.ipSxn;  O/tMgaui  seems  to 
have  been  much  esteemed.  The  little 
pieces  of  his  writing,  now  extant,  are 
an  argument,  in  iambic  verse,  li>  the 
(Ed  i  ρ  us  Tyran.  one  iu  prose  to  the 
Antigone  of  Sophocles,  and  Medea  of 
Euripides  ;  and  another  in  verse  to  the 
Plutus  of  Aristophanes.  His  epi- 
tome  of  A' in  f.  de    Animalibuf,  and 
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had  conceived  of  this  eminent  scholar  from  that  which 
Vossius  expresses,  when  he  applies  to  him  the  degrading 
name  of  Uterator.  On  the  whole,  in  regard  to  this  man's 
real  character  and  merit,  I  cannot  help  repeating  what 
is  said  above,  and  declaring  even  more,  that  posterity 
hath  been  more  truly  and  essentially  benefited  by  the 
ingenuity  of  this  learned  Greek,  than  by  the  writings  of 
any  one  profane  author  of  antiquity. 

These  marks  were  used  by  his  successors  at*  Alexan- 
dria for  the  same  purpose  to  which  they  were  applied 
by  the  inventor  ;  but  in  general  were  omitted  by  writers 
and  transcribers  (the  grammarians  only  excepted,  for 
which  the  reason  is  assigned  above)  down  to  thef  se- 
venth century  after  Christ. 

Even  the  grammarians  in  those  ages  seem  not  univer- 
sally to  have  used  them.  In  the  gradual  compilation  of 
Hesychius'  lexicon  (as  it  is  generally  now  imagined  to 
be  the  work  not  of  any  one  man,  but  to  have  grown  to 
its  present  size  by  the  detached  collections  of  many, 
from  time  to  time  added  to  it),  the  accentual  marks  seem 
not  to  have  been  constantly  used.  Many  homonymous 
words  are  explained  there  in  their  different  senses  under 
one  article  :  as  ελω  is  explained  by  κατέχω,  ελασω.  Had 
accentual  signs  been  then  attended  to,  that  word  would 
probably  have  made  two  articles,  thus :  ελω,  κατέχω,  ελώ 
ελάσω,  and  so  in  several  words.  Though  in  others,  again, 
the  senses  are  distinguished  according  to  the  accent,  as 
βρότος,  αίμα.  βροτος,   φθαρτός,  βίος,  τόζον'  βίος,   ζώη,  πε- 

remarks  on  «τίναχχ;  of  CalKmachnu,  regi  caepit.  Taylori  Comment,  ad 
are  mentioned  by  Fabric.  Bib.  Gr.  lib.  Marm.  Sandv.  p.  9. 
iii.  c.  6,  19.  .Meursins,  in  Bibl.  Grasc.  t  Montf.  Palaeogr.  Gra?c.  p.  33.  In 
Jonsins  de  script.  Hist.  Philosoph.  pag\  219,  he  produces  a  Gr.  M.S.  of  St. 
Valckenaer.  ad  Schol.  Phcen.  p.  691.  Fad's  Epistles,  of  the  seventh  century, 
and  Kuster  on  Snidas,  mention  some  with  accents,  and  those  coeval  with 
other  works  of  his.  the  lest.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest 
*  Bmienit  schola  Alexandrine,  cni  book  of  that  sort.  He  just  before  pro- 
curse  fait  Gra?cae  loquelfe  nitor  et  ele-  duced  one  somewhat  older,  with  the 
^antia  :  turn  primnm  fortasse  tonus  vn-  accents  added  by  a  later  hand,  thuiigh 
«is  et  inilexio  apicum  et  siguoruin  usu  not  much  later. 
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ρίουσία.  Hesychius  himself  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  fifth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century.  But  though  the  use  of  these  marks  was  not 
universal  in  the  centuries  immediately  before  and  after 
Christ,  yet  it  was  general  enough  to  be  known  by  all 
scholars  ;  and,  therefore,  we  cannot  be  surprised  to  find 
one  so  early  as  Gellius  speaking  of  them  as  mentioned 
by  the  ancients,  the  veteres  docti  before  him.  "  Quas 
Grneci  προσωδίας  dicunt,  eas  veteres  docti  turn  notas  vo- 
cum,  turn  moderamenta,  turn  accentiunculas,  turn  vocu- 
lationes  appeilabant."*  By  veteres  docti,  Gellius  means 
those  grammarians,  some  of  whom  we  at  present  know 
to  have  written  on  this  subject.  After  Aristophanes 
himself  (who  probably  used  the  marks  in  his  editions  of 
Greek  authors,  as  that  of  Alcaeus,  whichf  Hephaestion 
ascribes  to  him),  after  him  Trypho,  who,  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  wrote  his ' Αττική  προσωδία,  does,  in  that  work, 
speak  of  the  accents  of  certain  words  in  such  a  manner 
as  is  unintelligible,  "but  on  the  supposition  that  the  co- 
pies of  those  authors,  to  whom  he  refers,  had  the  ac- 
centual marks.  When  he  says,i  that  -αώς  had  its  last 
syllable  circumflexed  and  aspirated,  and  quotes  Eupolis 
and  Aristophanes  for  it ;  when  he  cites  Aristophanes  for 

*  Lib.  siii.  cap.  6.  Gellius  lived  ttfkut  παξα.  Άλχαύ>  Ευρΐθυ,  κολ  βιβαρυ- 
abont  thirty  years  after  Quinctilian.  τόηιτβι,  ί;  AtoXixoV. 
In  Qaiuctiliiin,  I  kDow  not  tbat  the  J  Athenaeus,  p.  397,  edit.  Casaub. 
Greek  marks  of  accentuation  are  men-  It  is  remarkable  that  Athenaeus,  speak- 
tioned,  though  the  accents  themseUes  ing  of  the  accent  of  τα*?,  from  Try- 
are,  "  Tenures  (qnos  quidem  ab  ant i-  pho,  uses  the  word  ίναγηώΐκουσ-ι, 
quis  dictos  toiurres  comperi,  ut  videli-  "  they  read  it  thus  in  Eupolis.''  Read, 
cet  declinato  Graccis  verbo,  qui  τόνους  what  ?  a  thing  not  visible  nor  legible? 
dicunt)  vel  accentus,  qnas  Graeci  wtor-  a  character  not  existing  ?  For  ταόίς, 
αϊία; vocant."  lib.  i.  cap..).  see  Arisloph.   Aves.  v.  102,  where  it 

t  P.  ~ί.  Edit.  Pauw.  In  the  chapter  stands  at   present   circumflexed  ;  and 

mpl  Ίτ,μίίων,  he  mentions  τ'Ζ  Αλκαίου  the  scholiast    on   it   observes  :    Ταΐς, 

τΐν  Άριβ-τοφάνυβν  IxWiv  :  and   to    this  οξίϊίται,  x.a.1  7Τ£ρΐΓ«7αται•  το  it  Ζνομζ  irt- 

edition  of  Alca-us,  by   Aristophanes,  it  ξίο-παχηι  οι  Άττιχοί.     Thus  the  several 

is  probable  that  Eustalhiits  appeals,  in  scholiast   in  >uch  remarks  frequently 

a  passage  cited  above  (p.  90,  in  the  agree  with  the  best  grammarians  of  an- 

note)  ou  the  accent  of  Άτριυς.  "Λτ^η•;  tiquilx. 
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λαγών,  Sophocles  for  Xayoi,  Eupolis  for  λαγώ,  having  an 
acute,  and*  Xenophon  for  λαγώ,  having  a  circumflex  on 
the  last ;  when  hef  quotes  Euripides  for  the  accent  of 
τροχοί ;  he  must,  in  these  cases,  mean  not  only  the  tone 
itself,  but  the  mark  :  for  without  the  mark  the  citation 
of  the  bare  word  proves  nothing  to  his  purpose.  How 
could  Trypho's  reader  be  sure  that  Euripides  used  τρο- 
χών as  a  barytone,  if  in  the  copy  of  that  poet  it  stood 
thus,  τροχών  ?  If  it  should  be  said,  it  might  be  collected 
from  the  metre,  how  will  this  be  where  he  quotes  authors 
of  prose,  as  well  as  of  verse  ?  Athenaeus,i  when  he 
speaks  of  the  tone  of  αμυγδαλή,  says,  that  according  to 
Pamphilus,  when  the  word  signified  not  the  fruit  but 
the  tree  itself,  it  was  circumflexed  on  the  last,  as  poSij 
was  in  a  poem  of  Antilochus  :  and  then  brings  passages 
from  Eupolis,  Aristophanes,  and  Phrynichus,  for  its 
accent  in  both  senses.  So  Ammonius,  in  many  places, 
not  only  remarks  the  particular  accent  of  words,  but 
brings  authorities  from  passages  in  writers  :  on  αμυγδα- 
λή, as  differing  from  άμυγδα'λ?},  he  quotes  the  Taxiarchi 
of  Eupolis  ;  Menander  on  the  word  αρπάγη  ;  Homer  on 
ασ</>ό3ελος ;  Thucydides  on  μοχθηρός  ;  Aristophanes  on 
παρείαι  and  τταρπαι;  Menander  and  Demosthenes  on 
πότος  and  ποτός ;  Homer,  as  cited  by  Ptolemaeus  Asca- 
lonita,  in  his  second  book  of  accents,  in  the  Iliad,  on 
σταφυλή;  Aristophanes  on  χόας  and  χοας.  The  same 
proof  of  the  existence  of  accentual  marks  in  the  ancient 
copies  may  be  drawn  from  the  manner  in  which  Mceris, 
in  several  words,  remarks  the  difference  between  the  At- 
tic and  Hellenic  accent.  Solon,  in  some§  scholia,  men- 
tioned above,  says,  Ό  μεν  Άρίσταρχος  το  άμαρτϊ)  χωο\ς 
τοϋ  l  ΓΡΑΦΕΙ  και  ΟΞΥ  ΧΕΙ.  ot  ce  περί  ϊίρωαανονπερισπώ- 
σι,  κα\  προσγράφουσι.  AYhat  can  be  here  understood  but 
the  actual  mark  in  Aristarchus'  edition  of  Homer  ?     So 

*  Id.  lib.ix.  p.  400.  {   Lib.  ii.  p.  52,53. 

t  In  Ammonius, on  the  word  τξόχϋ,  }  Published    by   Mr.    Valckenaer, 

p.   157,  edit.  Valcken.  on  which  see  with  his  Ammonius.  Animadv.  p.  241. 

Valckenaer's  Animadvers.  lib.    iii.    c.  [ad  Iliad.  E.v.  656.] 
15.  also  lib.  iii.  c.  6.  and  12. 
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Charax,  the  old  grammarian,  published  by  Aldus,  with 
vElius  Dionysius,  Herodian,  and  others,  περί  των  lytckivo- 
μίνων,  says,  that  "  Aristarchus,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Odyssey,  would  not  give  two  acutes  to  άνδρα  μοι  [ουκ 
Ιβονληθη  covvai  είς  τον,  avdpa  μοι,  δυο  οζεΐας,  άλλα  μίαν  εις 
το  αν]  but  only  one  to  the  αν."     In  the  same  tract,  he 
says,  "  the  second  person  of  the  verb  είμϊ  is  an  enclitic, 
as  in  Homer,  αίματος  εις  ayadolo."     How  could  Charax 
know  this  himself,  or  prove  it  to  others,  except  the 
marks  of  accent  were  in  the  copy  of  Homer,  to  which 
he  appeals  1  The  frequent  mention  made  of  accents  in 
the  syntax  and  fragments  of  Apollonius,  who  brings  in- 
stances from  Homer,  Sophron,  Alcman,  Alcaeus,  Aris- 
tarchus, Trypho,  Heraciides,  and  other  ancient  authors, 
of  some  peculiarity  in  the  tone  of  certain  words,  must 
likewise  assure  us  of  there  being  a  visible  notation  of 
accent  on  those  words.     Strong  deductions  of  this  kind 
might  be  likewise  made  from  some  passages  of  Herodian 
and  Chaeroboscus :  which,  however,  I  omit  as  unneces- 
sary.    From  them,  and  later  grammarians,  particularly 
from  Eustathius,  it  would  be  easy  to  produce  numberless 
passages   of  the  foregoing  kind ;  if,   after  having  con- 
sulted the  great  grammarians  of  the  first  centuries,  it 
were  requisite  to  pursue  the  same  subject  through  those 
of  the  following  ages,  as  Hesychius,  the  several  scho- 
liasts, Thomas  Magister,  &c.  through  whose  remains  the 
history  of  our  present  accentual  system  might,  if  it  were 
necessary,  be   easily  traced    down    to    Lascaris   and 
Gaza. 

To  the  time  of  these  Greek  exiles,  from  the  age  of 
Aristophanes  himself,  the  signs  of  accentuation  appear 
to  have  been  well  known,  though  not  perhaps  constant- 
ly applied.  Accordingly,  we  find  Demetrius  Triclinius 
speaking  of  them,  their  nature,  use,  and  invention,  in  the 
following  manner.*     M  Those  ancients,  who  wrote   on 

*   Οι  πάλαι  τα  πίξΐ  γ^α.μμα.Ύίχτ,ς  σνι-  σν>•λαβΖι  και  την  ΌΤζΟ^οζίν  ίια^ινοίίτχίι» 

ταίά^Ενιι,  <τ*μι~ί  τιια  e-e$A>;  Ιπινήσ-αν-  ιχριμίν.  ruXXaSiv  it  μοι  χα!  ου  στοιχιων 

τι;  τΤ3.(αΜχχα.πν,  ϊξ  ων  ττ,ν  τι  ϊιΐνα/ui»  ί'ξκται,  'nrf.ih  τα  μνι  ο-τοιχεΓα,  χαθ   αΰ- 

χλΙ  τί,ν,    άς  άν   ιΓα--ι    τι;,  τπι;τ»ιτ*  τϊν  τα  κίϊμα»,  οϋιμι'άς  τινο;  ^ίτίχκ  ίυιί- 
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grammatical  subjects,  wisely  invented  and  delivered 
down  certain  marks,  by  which  we  might  know  the 
power  and  quality  of  syllables,  and  distinguish  the  true 
pronunciation  of  them.  I  mean  syllables,  not  letters  ; 
for  letters,  taken  singly,  partake  not  of  this  peculiar  qua- 
lity :  but  compounded,  and  united  with  each  other,  and 
thus  constituting  syllables,  they  have  certain  powers 
and  properties.  Scholars,  therefore,  invented  various 
signs :  I  mean  accents,  spirits,  and  the  like ;  which  they 
called  ποοσφ?ία«,  as  conducive  to  the  establishment  of 
musical  and  common  pronunciation."  Montfaucon,  in 
his  Palaeographia,*  says,  there  is  no  appearance  of  these 
marks  in  MSS.  earlier  than  the  seventh  century  ;  and 
that  in  MSS.  of  the  seventh  and  eighth,  they  are  fre- 
quently misplaced,  and  often  omitted.  In  some  MSS. 
of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  they  are  accurately  and 
properly  placed.  The  use  of  them  seems  to  have  been 
universal,  not  only  among  grammarians,  but  Greek  wri- 
ters in  general,  after  the  ninth  century.  Baillius  de- 
clares, that  he  had  carefully  himself  examined  above 
eight  hundred  old  MSS.  in  the  library  of  the  queen  mo- 
ther of  France,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  written  by  Greeks 
some  ages  before  the  taking  of  Constantinople,  and  ob- 
served the  omission  of  these  marks  scarce  in  one.  And 
those  were  the  very  times  in  which  one  might  naturally 
expect  more  particular  care  would  be  taken  by  the 


μί»ν  <πιλλ>ι<{>2•£ντα  5=  xa\  *λ   1νι5•|>τ»  bendi  accentus  et  spiritus  in  septimum 

wpo;  άλληλα  xal  τα;  σ-υΧΚα&ί;  απατίκί-  circiter  a.  Christo  nato  speculum  confet- 

σαττα,   ϊι/νά,αΕί;  te  Tivaj   xal   πνίττ,τα;  ri  posse  videtur. cum  semel  eorum 

ΐχιι.  Ivtfhoat  Je  άλλ*  τι  en/ink,  ronvs  usus  invectus  est,  alii  accuratius,  alii  7ieg- 

ψτ,μ]  xal  πνεύματα  xal  τα  λο(7τά,  ά  ϊΐ  ligentius,  pro  cujusqae  arbitrio,  accen- 

xal  TlpcTxlia;  ίνόμαι-αν,  ίςπρίς  mffui  tus  perscribebant.  p.  225,  4.     I  am  not 

xal  τϋν  1x4>usv7J!tiv  tSv  ί-υλλαδίν  σχητίλοί-  myself  very  solicitous  about  their  ap- 

c-ας-  in  Praefat.  ad  Anstoph.  pearance  or  omission  in  the  very  oldest 

*  Ante   septimum   saculum    in  solis  and  best  copies,  thinking  that  even  if 

grammaticorum  libris  observatafuissevi-  they  had  never  appeared   before  the 

dentur.  Qu<e  vero  dicimus  [sc.de  Codd.  fifteenth  or    sixteenth    century,    they 

vetuitissimis  quinti  sextique  sac.']  de  visis  would  be  equally  defensible. 
tantum.  p.  33.  Consuetudinem  dexri- 
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learned  Greeks  to  fix  the  pronunciation  of  their  lan- 
guage. Barbarism  from  the  south-east  was  making 
daily  inroads  upon  the  Greek  provinces,  and  threaten- 
ing them  continually  with  more  :  then,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Demetrius  Triclinius  (who  lived  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century)  then  it  was,  that  these 
marks  were  more  punctually  observed  and  applied. 
"  Pronuntiationis  Graecae  suavitas,  teste  Demetrio  Tri- 
clinio,  omnino  periisset,  nisi  eo  tempore,  quo  Graecia 
barbarie  faedari  ccepta  est,  notae  aliquae,  quae  etiam  po- 
steritati  integram  tradidissent,  usum  familiar  em  sibi  vin- 
dicassent.'* 

After  the  ninth  century,  the  use  of  these  marks  is 
however  supposed  to  have  been  sometimes  mistaken 
and  perverted.  In  the  rambling  poems  of  John  Tzetzes, 
written  in  the  twelfth  century,  they  are  by  some  persons 
imagined  to  have  regulated  his  metre.  On  this  suppo- 
sition, most  of  hisf  versus  politici  are  tetrameter  iambic 
catalectic ;  as  the  following^  lines  taken  out  of  the  first 
Chiliad : — 


*  Baillius,  p.  783.  apad  Scot.  "And 
this  agrees  with  what  Henninius  sup- 
poses in  sect.  32.  "  Accentas,  sea 
Apices,  in  usum  publicum  venire  cae- 
perunt,  invalescente  nimiurn  barba- 
rie.'' 

t  These  versus  politici  are  little 
more  than  plain  unadorned  narratives 
put  into  verse  ;  a  species  of  poetry  not 
unknown  in  die  time  of  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus,  who  speaks  of  such 
prosaic  pieces  of  poetry  under  the  title 
of  λο^ειϊεΓ?.  By  his  account  they  were 
metrical  lines  composed  on  unpoetical 
subjects,  in  very  unpoetical  expres- 
sion, with  loose  metre,  and,  accord- 
ing to  their  name,  sermnni  propiora. 
The  scholiast  on  Hephaestion,  speak- 
ing of  this  "ΚογχιΙη:;  poetry,  says,  ecrriv 
β  νηζίηρος  τ?  ο-ι/νθΕβΈΐ  (what  Horace 
calls,  musapedestris).  The  versus  poli- 
tici did  not  differ  much  from  the  Xoysft- 


$ε~ς,  both  being  written  άνευ  πίθους  S 
τξίπου.  The  scholiast  brings  the  fol- 
lowing line  as  an  instance  of  the  λογοει- 

"ίππου;  $ε  ξαν^ίς  εκατόν  και  πεντήκοντα. 

HephaRst.  edit.  Pair.v.  p.  93. 

J  The  intended  metre  of  these  lines 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  that 
of  the  following: 
'iif    r,iv    και-  |  νοΐς  πρίγμαβ-ιν  [  και   Ϊ£- 

ξιοΐς  |  ό/χι-  |  λεΓν, 
Και  των    κα^εο-τίιταιν    νόμων  νπερφρονεΐν 

ϊύναβ-θαι.  Aristoph. 

Nam  si  remittent  quippiam  Philumen<e 

dolor  es. 
Quot  commodas  res  uttuli  t  quol  autem 

ademi  curasl  Ter. 

I'll   climb  the  frosty   mountains  high, 

and  there  I'll  coin  the  ueuther, 
I'll  tear  the  rainbow  from  the  sky,  and 

tie  both  ends  together. 
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*Οποσου  δυ-  |  ναιτο  λαβείν    |  εκελευε  \  χρυσί-  \  ov. 
Κροίσοι»  κινεί  προς  γέλωτα  βαδίσει  και  rrj  θεα. 

Ο  . Αρτακάμας  βασιλεύς  Φρυγίας  της  μεγάλης. 

Ηρόόοτος  τον  Τύγην  δε  ποιμένα  μεν  ου  λέγει. 

Η  'Ερεχθέως  Πρόκρις  τε  καΐ  Πραξιθεας  κόρη. 
'Αννίβας,  ως  ΔιόΒωρος  "γράφει  και  Δίων  αμα. 

The  quantity  of  these  iambics  the  reader  must  perceive 
is  miserably  corrupt :  several  short  syllables  are  made 
long  where  an  acute  is  joined  to  them,  as  if  that  directed 
the  quantity,  and  was  a  mark  belonging  to  it.  A  blun- 
der this  (if  it  really  be  one  in  Tzetzes)  exactly  the  same 
with  that  committed  in  many  of  our  schools,  where  the 
sign  of  an  acute,  on  whatever  syllable  it  appears,  is 
considered  as  denoting*  the  stress  of  a  long  quantity  to 
be  given  to  that  syllable. 


There  is  extant  a  poem  (if  it  may  be  so 
called)  by  Michael  Psellns,  of  a  like 
kind  with  that  of  Tzetzes,  entitled 
ΣΐΛΌ-ψις  t£v  νίμχν,  δια  mvart  Ίίμ.ζο»  xal 
πολιτικών,  addressed  πξο;  tcv  /?aj-tXi* 
Καίταξα  Μιχα.τ,'Κ  τίν  Δοϊκαν.  This  Mi- 
chael Dnca  was  the  Greek  emperor  of 
the  east  M.LXXI.  The  verses  gene- 
rally consist  of  fifteen  syllables,  there 
being  seldom  more  than  two  syllables 
to  each  foot.  Johannes  Damascenus 
wrote  in  the  same  metre  before  the 
lime  of  Tzetzes.  Fabricins  (Bibl. 
Grace.  V.  7.)  mentions  another  piece 
of  this  Psellns  of  the  foregoing  kind, 
de  Grammatica,  ad  Constantinnm  Mo- 
nomachnm,  among  the  MSS.  of  the 
French  king.  I  have  here  allowed  the 
metre  of  the  versus  politici  to  be  accen- 
tual, as  it  is  generally  acknowledged 
to  be  ;  and  so  willingly  give  my  op- 
ponents all  the  advantage  of  this  argu- 
ment in  their  favour  (Hennin.  sect. 
6b).  Bat  I  do  myself  strongly  suspect 
that  those  verses  are  not  iambics  regu- 
lated by  accent,  but  loose  trocha'ics, 
as  independent  of  it  as  any  in  Euri- 


pides. Vcssius  himself  says,  (p.  144.) 
maxime similes  sunt  Archilochiis  catalec• 
ticis.  And  Euslathius,  as  cited  by 
him,  speaking  of  these  verses,  says, 
c-ζζιται  6  Ύζοχαΰώς  ρν2τ/χός.  Whether 
the  metre  of  them  be  considered  as  ac- 
centual, or  as  common  temporal  metre, 
it  is  faulty  and  corrupt  each  way.  But, 
on  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  it  accen- 
tual. 

*  The  misapplication  of  the  Greek 
accentual  mark  seems  to  have  followed 
words  into  the  Latin  language,  and 
corrupted  their  pronunciation  there  in 
the  time  of  Ausonias,  who  makes  iA>Z<i 
from  εΓϊαιλα,  and  eremus  from  ί^μος, 
dactvls.  We  likewise  pronounce  St. 
Helena  from  'EXtyt;,  and  idea  from  Ilia  : 
these  two  words  are  probably  of  alike 
kind  with  philosophia ,  prosodia,  men- 
tioned in  a  former  chapter  by  Melanc- 
thon  :  that  is,  words  which,  in  passing 
into  the  Roman  language,  carried  their 
acute  with  them,  and  retained  it  on 
the  penultima,  though  the  Latin  me- 
thod of  accentuation  would  naturally 
have  carried  it  back  to  the  anlepenul- 
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It  is,  however,  certain,  that  if  Tzetzes  regulated  his 
metre  in  those  verses  by  a  vicious  quantity,  yet  he  did  it 
wilfully  and  knowingly  :  he  was  at  the  same  time  well 
acquainted  with  the  true  ancient  quantity,  from  what- 
ever cause  his  corruption  of  it  might  proceed.  This 
clearly  appears  in  those  iambics  of  his  at  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  Chiliad,  written  according  to  the  old  rules  of 
good  metre,  beginning  thus  : 

Τους  της  avio  νυν  ΜνσΙας  ορονς  μάθΐ, 

and  ending 

Λίγων  yap  tv  τι  μνρία  [γε]  7Γαρατρεχεί. 

The  same  regard  for  due  quantity  is  seen  in  a  long 
poem  of  iambics  by  the  same  author  at  the  end  of  his 
thirteenth  Chiliad,  περί  παίδων  αγωγές• :  in  a  short  poem 
of  hexameters,  and  that  followed  by  another  of  iambics. 
What  is  very  particular,  and  at  the  same  time  a  strong 
proof  of  what  I  have  said  above  of  Tzetzes'  being  ac- 
quainted with  true  quantity,  is,  that  in  some  introductory 
verses  prefixed  to  his  poem  de  liberis  instituendis,  he 
speaks  with  disapprobation  and  contempt  of  that  bar- 
barous metre  which  then  prevailed.  Such  he  calls  the 
metre  of  a  mean,  strolling,  vulgar  muse,*  μούσης  clyvp- 
Tidog, 


tima.     Several  of  this  sort  are  ineii-  Quid  vero  quispium  ar^cioso  scriberet 

tioned    by  Aldus,   in  the  vocabulary  metro, 

prefixed  to  Statius;  and  by  Servius,  in  Pedesque  servant   ubique,  et  ancipites 

many   parts    of  his   notes  on    Virgil.  literas, 

Now,  wherever  we  find  a  Latin  acute,  Et  omnia  subtiliter,  prout  deeet,  lima- 

to  that  in  oar  English  pronunciation  we  ret, 

commonly  annex  a  long  lime,  as  will  Cum  aqnuli  in  honore  sint  artificiosa  et 

be   considered   more  fully  in  another  barbara, 

place.     And    thus    we  come  to   pro-  Et  indocta  velut  docta  dominentur  ΐ 

nouncc  the  words,  Hellna,  idta.  Et  hac  quibus?   iis  qui  videntur  sapien- 

*  MuseE  circulatricis,  tissimi. 

Qua  pedum  concinnum  non  servat  gres•  Sic  quod  honestum  est  evanuit  ex  vita, 

sum.  Sicuhique  lahut  vulgaris  inscitia. 
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tVH  την  ποδών  εύρυθμου  ου  τηρεί  βάσιν. 
Και*  τι  yap  αν  τις  τεχνική  -γράφοι  μετρώ, 
Πόδας  τε  τηροΧ  πανταχού,  και  δίχρονους, 
Και  πάντα  λεπτώς,  ως  χρεών,  αποζεοι, 
"Ισων  όοκούντων  τεχνικών  και  βαρβάρων, 
Και  των  ατεχνων  ως  σοφών  κρατουμένων  ; 
Και  ταΰτα  ποίοις  ;  τοις  ΰοκοϋσι  πανσυφοις. 
Ούτω  το  καλόν  εζαπεπτη  του  βίου, 
Οϊιτω  κατεκράτησεν  η  χυ^αιότης. 

The  vulgar  corruption,  which  hef  here  laments,  and 
the  sense  which  the  intelligent  and  learned  had  of  it  in 
the  twelfth  century,  agrees  nearly  with  the  account  of 
the  Greek  tongue  three  hundred  years  afterwards,  given 
by  Philelplius,  who,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  was  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  seems  to  have  made  very  particular  in- 
quiries into  the  state  of  the  language  and  pronunciation 
there.  In  a  letter  to  Peter  Perleo,  in  1441,  twelve  years 
before  the  taking  of  that  city  by  the  Turks,  he  says, 
"  that  though  he  took  pains  to  get  what  information  he 
could,  in  regard  to  their  language,  from  the  schoolmas- 
ters there,  he  could  meet  with  nothing  satisfactory  from 
them."  But  though  he  describes  the  depraved  state  of 
the  Greek  tongue  among  the  common^  inhabitants  of  that 
city,  he  tells  his  friend,  that  it  still  retained  its  ancient 
purity  among  persons§  of  higher  rank  and  learning,  who 

*  T»   or   τι,  is  always  short.     He  J  In   a   letter   written    about    two 

migbt  have  written,  Δια  τ» yap  κ.  τ.  λ.  Μ.  years  before  the  taking  of  Constantino- 

t  There  is  mentioned  by  Fabricius,  pie,  he  speaks   of  linguam   vulgarem 

Bibl.  Graec.  lib.  v.  c.  7.  p.  48,  a  ma-  earn,  qute  et  a  plebe  erat  depraiata  atque 

nuscript  piece  of  this  Tzelzes,  entitled  corrupta  ob  peregrinorum  mercatorum• 

Versus  Fclitici  de  pedibus  et  metris  poe-  que  multitudinem,  qui  quotidie  Constan- 

ticis.  in  Bibl.  Vindob.  et  Cod.  Barocc.  linopoiim  confluebant,  in  urbemque  re• 

131.  Fabric,  in  the  same  book,  p.  17,  cepti  incols,  Gr&cisque  admixti,  locutio• 

18,  mentions  likewise  a  MS.  of  his,  de  nem  optimum  infuscarunt  inquinarunt• 

omni  versuum  genere,  et  de  versibus  poli-  que.     Apud  Hodium  de  Grxc.  illustr. 

ticL•  MS.  Reg.  84.     A  sight  of  this  last  p.  188. 

jiece   woold   probably   clear   up  this  j  Graci,quibus  lingua  depravata  non 

matter  at  once.  sit,  ct  quos  ipsi  turn  sequimur,  turn  imita- 
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use  (says  he)  the  same  language,  and  speak  in  the  same 
manner  at  this  very  time,  as  the  Greeks  did  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago. 

As  it  is  plain  that  Tzetzes  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  true  nature  and  use  of  accent,  so  it  is  evident,  that 
those  learned  Greeks,  who,  both  before  and  after  the 
taking  of  Constantinople,  came  into  the  west,  and  there 
taught  their  own  language  (some  of  whom  had  the  care 
of  the*  first  editions  of  the  old  Greek  authors  that  were 


mur,  ita  hquuntur  vulgo  hue  etiam  tem- 
pestate,  ut  Aristophanes  amicus,  ut  Eu- 
ripides tragieus,  ut  oratores  omnes,  ut 
historiographi,  ut  philosophi  etiam  ipsi, 
et  Plato,  et  Aristotelex.  Viri  Aulici  ve- 
teran sermonis  dignitatem  atque  elegan- 
tiam  retinebant :  in  primisque  ips<e  no- 
biles  mulieres,  quibus cum  nullum  essel 
omnino  cum  viris  peregrinis  commer- 
cium,  merus  ille  ac  purus  Grzcorum 
sermo  servabatur  intactus.  Idem  in 
epist.  aDM.  1  ic-1.  A  pleasing  and  af- 
fecting picture  Ibis  of  tbe  Greek  court 
a  year  or  two  before  its  destruction. 

Tlie  same  person,  in  a  letter  to 
Saxolus  Pratensis,  in  1441,  after  dis- 
suading him  from  going  into  Pelopo- 
nese,  where  there  was  nothing  that  de- 
served his  regard,  except  Georgius 
Gemistus,  advises  hiru  rather  to  visit 
Constantinople:  illic  enim  et  virieruditi 
sunt  nonnulti,  et  culti  mores,  et  sermo 
etiam  nitidus. 

The  particular  mention  made  above 
by  Philelphus,  of  the  women  in  the  By- 
zantine court  keeping  the  purity  of  the 
Greek  language,  agrees  well  with  an 
observation  of  Cicero,  in  his  third 
book  de  Oratore,  "  Facilius  mulieres 
incorruptain  anliquitatera  conservant, 
quod  inultorum  sermonis  expertes,  ea 
tenent  semper  qu:r  prima  dnlicerunt." 

*   Demetrius     Chalcoudyles     pub- 


lished Suidas,  at  Milan,  1499.  John 
Lascaris  was  employed  in  editions  at 
Rome.  But  more  particularly  Marcus 
Musurus,  of  Crete,  under  Leo  X.  in- 
spected the  editions  of  many  Greek 
books  printed  by  Aldus  and  Blastus, 
particularly  of  Aristophanes,  with  the 
excellent  scholia,  Athenieus,  Plato, 
Hesychius  (the  last  of  -which  was 
printed  from  a  single  MS.  copy,  being 
the  only  one  then  found).  Aldus  often 
gratefully  acknowledges  the  services 
of  these  Greeks.  In  a  dedication  of  his 
to  Musurus,  prefixed  to  his  Statius,  he 
says,  "  Non  est  raoris  nostri  fraudare 
quenquam  sua  laude  :  imo  decrevimus 
omnes,  quicunque  inihi  ve)  opera,  vel 
inveniendis  novis  libris,  vel  comino- 
tlandis  raris  et  emendalis  codicibus, 
vel  quocunque  modo  adjumento  fuerint, 
notos  facere  studiosis,  ut  et  illis  de- 
beant,  si  mihi  debent. — Alque  utinam 
plurimos  id  genus  haberemus  reipubli- 
ca;  literariac  benefactores,  quanquain 
plurimos  speraraus  futuros,  non  in  Ita- 
lia solum,  sed  el  in  Germania  et  Gal- 
liis,  atque  apod  toto  orbe  divisos  Bri• 
tannos,  in  quibus  liabemus  Grocinum 
sacerdotein,  et  Thomam  Linacrum  vi- 
ros  undecunque  doctissimos  ;  qui  olim 
Floraitiae  sub  Demelrio  Chalcondyle, 
vim  clariesimo  et  graces?  facondisin- 
staurulurc  magnoque  decorc,  grseoia  li  • 
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printed,  and  in  them  placed  their  accentual  marks  as  we 
now  find  them)  that  they,  I  say,  considered  accent,  of 
which  in  all  their  books  they  published  the  characters, 
as  distinct  from  true  quantity,  and  not  inconsistent  with 
it.  For  it  is  certain  at  that  time,  when  they  used  these 
accentual  virgulce,  they  perfectly  knew,  and  duly  re- 
garded, the  old  pure  quantity.  This  appears  not  only  in 
their  editions  of  the  ancient  Greek  poets,  the  metre  of 
which  they  were  undoubtedly  well  acquainted  with,  but 
likewise  in  some  of  their  own  metrical  compositions, 
in  which  the  metre,  regulated  by  true  quantity,  is  as  ac- 
curate as  in  the  poems  of  their  ancestors  two  thousand 
years  before  them.  Of  this  the  reader  may  see  a  proof 
in  some*  iambics  of  Theodore  Gaza :  in  an  epitaph  on 
the  famous  cardinalf  Bessarion,  archbishop  of  Nice, 
written  by  himself;  likewise  in  that  of  John  Lascaris, 
composed  by  himself : 

Αάσκαοις  αλλοδαττ/}  yu'uj  ενικάτθετο,  yair\v 

Ούτε  Χίην  ζείνην,  ώ  ζενε,  μεμφόμενος' 
Εί/ρετο  μειλιχίην.  αλλ'  άχθεται,  είπερ  Άχαιοϊς 

Ουκ  ετι  -χουν  χενει  πατρίς  ελεύθερον. 

Lascaris  externa  terra  jacet,  hand  tamen  ipsi, 
De  gente  externa  quod  quereretur,  erat : 

Nee  piget  hospiiii.  dolet  hoc,  quod  Grcecia  natis 
Amplius  hand  pr&stat  libera  busta  suis. 

I  have  produced  these  lines  of  Lascaris  particularly, 
as  they  appear  to  me  pathetically  expressive  of  those 
tender  emotions,  naturally  arising  in  the  author's  mind, 
from  reflecting  on  the  situation  of  himself  (who  was  of 


teris    incabuerunt. — Gaudeant    igitur  teras  bonasqae  artes  propagari  nostra 

bonarum  literarum   studiosi.  nam   D.  aetate  desiderant,    omnia  suppeditabi- 

O.  M.  annuente,  assiduisque  laboribus  mas,  quibus    in  snmmos  viros  queant 

nostris,    atqne    academicorum  noslro-  evadeie." 

rum  auxilio,    et  caterorum  bunorum  *  Hodius  in  vila  Gaza3.  p.  58. 

dootorumque  borainum,  qui    bonas  li-  t  Id.  p.  151. 
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the  Greek  imperial  family)  and  of  his  country  at  the 
time  of  his  death : 


Hie  tibi  mortis  erant  metee  :  domus  alta  sub  Ida, 
Lyrnesi  domus  alta;  solo  Laureate  sepidchrum. 

But  to  return  to  our  argument.  This  pure  quantity  is 
seen  also  in  some  verses  of  his  prefixed  to  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  Scholia  on  Sophocles,  at  Rome  [1518]  (where 
he  was  appointed  by  Leo  X.  president  of  a  Greek  aca- 
demy, instituted  chiefly  with  a  view  of  giving  accurate 
editions  of  the  Greek  authors,)  and  many  other  epi- 
grams of  his  now  extant. 

The  elegiac  poem  of  Musurus,  prefixed  to  Aldus'  edi- 
tion of  Plato,  and  addressed  to  *  Leo  X.,  for  which  that 
prince  made  him  an  archbishop,  will  likewise  prove 


*  This  great  pontiff  (whose  charac- 
ter, as  far  as  it  respects  learning,  may 
be  thus  briefly  given  in  the  words  of 
his  celebrated  historian  Panlus  Jovius  : 
"  ad  beneficentiam,  ornandamqne  vir- 
tutem  natus  edncatnsque"),  by  his  own 
polite  taste  and  liberality,  repaired  in  a 
great  measure  that  loss  which  the  arts 
had  sustained  from  his  famous  prede- 
cessor Pope  Gregory;  exciting  among 
the  scholars  of  that  age  a  most  won- 
derful spirit  of  recovering  ancient,  and 
improving  modern  literature ;  which, 
by  opening  the  old  treasures  of  sound 
knowledge,  and  giving  a  freedom  and 
vigour  to  men's  thoughts,  did  eventu- 
ally, though  not  intentionally,  contri- 
bute mnch  to  that  great  work,  the  re- 
formation of  the  western  church. 

Thus  Leo's  encouragement  of  learn- 
ing was  in  its  consequence  not  more 
fortunate  to  that,  than  to  the  religious 
and  intellectual  liberties  of  Europe, 
and  tended,  in  the  end,  to  shake  that 
throne,  which  he  had  adorned  with  a 
spirit  of  urbanity,  polite  and  judicious 
munificence,  and  general•  humanity,  be- 


yond the  example  of  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. 

The  labours  of  Aldus,  favoured  by 
the  patronage  of  this  prince,  and  con- 
nected with  the  learned  Greeks  of  his 
age,  are  astonishing :  in  a  preface  to 
Euripides,  addressed  by  him  to  Deme- 
trius Chalcondyles,  he  says,  "  mille  et 
amplius  boni  alicujus  autoris  voluraina 
singulo  quoque  rnense  emittimus  ex 
academia  nostra."  We  must  not  here 
understand  the  word  volumen,  as  Sir 
William  Temple  did,  in  his  writings 
on  ancient  learning,  to  signify  what  we 
call  a  volume,  hat.  only  a  part,  in  a  single 
roll,  of  a  larger  work.  There  were  not 
600,000booksinlhePtoleraaeanlibrary 
(as  Sir  William  states  the  number),  be- 
cause there  were  600,000  volumes. 

The  Greek  Academy  of  Leo's  insti- 
tution well  answered  the  purposes  of 
its  excellent  founder ;  but  as  it  flourish- 
ed under  him,  so  it  sunk  with  him. 
Upon  his  death,  in  1521,  it  fell  into  a 
gradual  decay ;  from  which  Gregory 
XIII.  did  afterwards  in  vain  endea- 
vour to  recover  it. 
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that  the  admission  of  the  accentual  marks,  as  they  stand 
at  present  in  our  books,  was  not  considered  by  those 
Grecian  teachers  of  Greek,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
quantity  and  rhythm  of  their  language :  for  they  strictly 
observed  the  quantity,  and  yet  retained  those  marks. 

That  these  Greeks  did  not  look  upon  ττροσιο^ία  and  its 
notations  as  affecting  quantity,  I  am  certain  likewise 
from  the  manner  in  which  these  things  are  treated  by 
them  in  their  grammars,  *  wherein  they  are  constantly 
kept  distinct. 


*  They  generally  distinguish  them, 
as  Theodore  Gaza  has  done  in  the  fol- 
lowing parts  of  his  third  book  :  at  the 
beginning  of  which  he  recounts  the  se- 
veral particulars,  in  which  a  person 
might  speak  or  write  improperly  :  βαρ- 
€αξίζΐύν  τι;  Ιχίγγεται,  ϊ  iv$Ets,  h  πλεηαα•- 
μ£>,  h  εναΧΧαγκ,  a  χρόναι,  ij   ττξοτχίία,  i 

7ΡαιΡ?• 

Όξος  ιτροο-χοΊας-  ΠΡΟΣΛιΔίΆ  μεν  olv 
te-n  τάίΊ?  ποια  τις  φι•"?;  ίγγξαμμίτον 
7γ;-:γ  -iipunlav  τόΐ>  o\:v  \ίγον.  Afterwards 
he  says,  tsri  is  τον:;,  Ιπίταο-ις  ή  α;ε?ις, 
κ  μεσότης,  mXXativ  είφανίαν  έχοντα,  h 
μεν  γα*  οζεΧα  Τ3  ίτιιτεταμενον  έχει  τοΰ 
<ρβόγγου,  h  is  βαξέΐα  το  ίνειμενον,  a  Ιε  τϊί- 
(ΐτίαιμίνη  το  μέτον. 

ΧΡΟ'ΝΟΣ  is  εχταο-ις  η  <τυί-τολη  ψωνήεν- 
τ»ί.  εχτείνεται  μεν  γαρ  τι  fj.ax.pa•  τνστεΧ• 
λεται  is  if.  βραχεία. 

These  words  of  Gaza  are  the  very 
same  that  Aristotle  and  Arisloxenns 
used  1800,  and  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  1500  years  before  bim.  The 
first  sentence  of  Gaza,  here  cited, 
agrees  with  Diomedes'  account  of  So- 
loecismns  :  "  qui  fit  modis  generalibus 
decern  et  qnatuor  ;  immutatione  gene- 
ram,  casaum,  numerorura,personarum, 

temporum per  gemiualionem  ab- 

nnendi,  peraccentus,  ice. immu- 

tatio  accentns;  nt  si,  Post,  adverbium 
cam  gravi  pronuncietur  accenlu,  erit 
praepositio ;   si  acuto,  erit  adverbium, 


ut  longo  post  tempo)  e  veni."  —  And, 
shortly  after,  in  the  sa?ne  page  ;  "  Te- 
nor, quern.  Grasci  ranv  ant  ττ::ο-χΙίαν 
dicunt,  in  tlexibus  vocis  servandns  est. 
Nam  quredam  acuto  tenore,  pleraque 
gravi,  alia  flexn  desid?rant  enanciari." 
Diomed.  lib.  ii.  Nearly  the  same  is  in 
Charisius.  lib.  iv.  c.  1.  2.  and  Donatus 
de  Barbarismo.  p.  1767.  Gaza's  ac- 
count of  Βαξζαριτμϊς  is  expressed  al- 
most in  the  same  words  with  those  of 
an  old  grammarian,  published  by  Mr. 
Valckenaer,  on  the  same  subject,  in 
some  pieces  subjoined  to  Amuionius,  p. 
191.  2.  4.  One  passage  there  on  ac- 
cent is  as  follows  :  Kara  ii  Ts'vcv  ζαξ- 
ζμΜζβυστι  οί  λέγοντες,  lay  °ου\χμαι,  xal 
lav  αξχνμαι.  $ε~γάξ  ϊεγειν,  lay  Safa/Wfuri 
χαί  Ιάν  άξχχμαι.  Όμοίχς  κα)  •7ΓΕρ;  τους 
τόνους  ζαρζαρίζουο~ιν,  οί  λέγοντες,  αχρατον 
77 ^,ττι^τπχμένχς'  δίϊ  γίξ  λέγειν  αχρατον 
ΐσξοπαροζιπόνχς'  h  γαρ  τον  α  (ττερντ-ις 
ηξοτώεμέντι  τχν  διτυλλαζαιν  ονομάταη  ε'; 
c-  >χγί: τχν,αναζιΖίζει  τίν  τόνον  οίον  χαχος 
αχαχος• φαρττς  αφαζτος'οίχοΖν  χα]  Χξατος 
άχαατος.  ρ.  196.  "  Those  are  guilty  of  a 
barbarism  in  tone,  who  say,  είν  ζονλΖ- 
μαι,  and  είν  αξχϊιμαι :  for  they  ought  to 
say,  ζοίλχμαι  and  ίξχωμαι.  In  the 
same  manner  they  who  say,  axpartv, 
with  a  circumflex  on  the  penultima  : 
for  they  ought  to  say  αχρατον,  acuting 
it  on  the  antepenultima,  for  the  priva- 
tive ο  prefixed   to  dissyllable  nouns 
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Those  great  and  deserving  men,  who  came  out  of 
Greece  into  Italy  in  the  fourteenth,  *  fifteenth,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries,  and  restored  the 
Grecian  language  which  had  been  lost  in  the  west  for 
several  ages;  whose  names  and  memories  ought  to  be 
dear  to  every  ingenuous  admirer  of  that  excellent  lan- 
guage, have  strangely  been  represented  by  some  dispu- 
tants (merely  to  support  a  favourite  system)  as  low,  ig-* 
norant  persons,  unacquainted  with  the  purity  of  that 
tongue  which  they  professed  to  teach,  using  themselves 
a  barbarous  language  and  pronunciation,  and  put,  in 
short,  on  a  level  with  the  illiterate  priests  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, or  those  strolling  Greeks,  ofwhonif  Rutgersius 
has  given  so  ridiculous  a  description.  At  other  times 
they  are  represented  as  men  of  some  knowledge  indeed, 
but  of  great  pride,  avarice,  and  dishonesty,  who  knew 
better  perhaps  than  they  taught ;  but,  in  order  to  raise 
their  character  and  stipends,  wilfully  perverted  the  real 
propriety  of  their  language,  in  order  to  make  the  attain- 
ment of  it  more  ± tedious  and  difficult  to  their  scholars; 
who  might  thereby  think  more  highly  of  their  masters' 
sagacity  in  explaining  so  intricate  a  thing  to  them,  and 
be  more  ready  to  reward  their  great  learning  and  trouble 
with  extraordinary  liberality.     The  former  of  these  re- 


ending  in  oj,  draws  back  the  accent:  of  tbe   ancient  language,   which  was 

as  xxko;  άχαχος,  <^θΛξτας  άφθαρτο;,  and,  used  in  tlie  liturgies  of  many  cbnrches 

therefore,  κίατος  άκρατο:."    This  obser-  there:  as  the  liturgies  of  St.  Basil  and 

valion  agrees  with  what  is  cited  above  St.  Chrysostoni  are  to  this  day  used  in 

from  Apollonios,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  the  churches  of  Greece.     But  although 

chapter.     See  also  p.  203.  of  Valcken.  in  Calabria  there  might  be  then   some 

on  the  accent  of  ιίγιγής.  remains  of  the  language,  yet  a  general 

*  I  say  the  fourteenth  century,  for  it  ignorance  of  it  was  spread  over  eyery 

was  so  early  that  Leontius  Pilatns  of  other  part  of  the  west.  Many  instances 

Thessaloniea  taught  in  Italy;  where  he  of  which  are  related  in  Zuinger.  "Orat. 

was  the  master  of  Boeeace,  and  lived  de  barbarie  snperiorum  snrcul."  and  in 

some    time    with    Petrarch.      Petrarch  Clir.  Herman,  on  the  same  subject, 
himself  learnt  Greek  from  Barlaamoa,  t   Var'ne  Lcct.  lib.  ii.  c.  11. 

a  Calabrian  monk.     In  Calabria,  which  J  Vid.    Adolph.    Mekerchi   tract,  do 

is  part  of  the  old  Magna  Gra-cia,  there  veteri    et  recta  pronun.    ling.   Gi.   p. 

remained    even  then  some   knowledge  21. 
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presentations  is  at  present  clearly  contradicted  by  fact : 
it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  they  all  used,  even  in  com- 
mon discourse,  that  barbarous  language,  the  modern 
Greek,  which  is  objected  to  them.  From  Philelphus' 
account  of  the  learned  men  in  Constantinople,  just  be- 
fore the  taking  of  that  city,  we  have  good  reason  to 
think  the  language  of  scholars  was  far  from  being  cor- 
rupt. But  whatever  might  be  the  vernacular  tongue, 
especially  of  those  who  were  natives  of  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  Greek  empire,  they  indisputably  knew 
what  was  ancient  Greek.  How  were  they  otherwise 
enabled  to  write  such  good  grammars,  prefaces  to  edi- 
tions of  Greek  authors,  occasionally  good  verses,  and 
many  other  literary  pieces,  some  of  which,  in  point  of 
propriety  of  language,  would  not  have  disgraced  their 
ancestors  sixteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  years  before 
them  I  They  may  be  invidiously  called  Graeculi,  Graeca- 
nici,  Semi-Barbari,  Graeco-Turcse,  Romano-Hellenista;, 
to  vilify  and  sink  their  characters.  But  these  are  only 
words  against  facts.  Their  industry,  their  knowledge, 
and  in  many  of  them  their  taste  and  genius,  entitle  them 
to  far  different  appellations.  They  were,  indeed,  sur- 
rounded and  persecuted  by  barbarism,  but  seem  not  to 
have  been  tainted  with  a  mixture  of  it.  Their  literature, 
notwithstanding  the  pollution  with  which  it  was  threat- 
ened, escaped  with  purity : 

Doris  amara  siiam  non  intermiscuit  undam. 

As  for  the  latter  representation  of  their  manners  and 
general  character,  there  is  something  so  uncharitable,  so 
illiberal  and  unworthy  a  scholar  in  this  imputation,  at 
the  same  time  so  base  and  ungrateful  towards  these 
Greek  teachers,  that  it  must  raise  some  indignation  in  a 
good  mind,  to  find  learned  men,  in  arguing  against  what 
they  think  corruptions  of  pure  Greek,  attribute  them  to 
these  unfortunate  scholars,  and  so  turn  that  little  Greek 
knowledge  they  have  against  those  very  persons  from 
whom  alone  they  originally  derived  it.* 

*  A  brief  account  of  these  illustrious  bis  Poluhhtor.  lib.  iv.  c.  6.  "  Nimi- 
Greeks  is  thus  sjiven  bv  rvloihofius  in       rum  erant  not  em  inter  txules  e  Cracia 
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The  only  thing  in  which  some  of  these  Greeks  seemed 
to  want  a  truly  judicious   discernment,   is,  that  they 


Romam  profugos,   qui  pnecipue  Grse- 
cas  literas  in  oecidentem  et  septentrio- 
nem  intulerunt.   Sunt  vero  illi,  Bessario 
Cardinalis,  Eraannel  Chrysoloras,  De- 
metrius Chalcondylas  (tot  egregiis  dis- 
cipulis  clarus,    Leon.  Aretino,  Franc. 
Barbaro,  Fr.  Philelpho,  Bapt.  Guarino, 
et  PoggioFlorentino)Theod.  Gaza,  Joh. 
Argyropulus,   Georgias  Trapezuntius, 
Marc.  Mnsarus,  Michael  Marullus,  et 
J.  Lascaris  :    qui  postremus  ex  illnstri 
Lascarina  Imperatorum  famllia  oriun- 
dus,  Medicasam   Bibliolhecam  insigni 
Grascorum  codicnm   thesauro  ditavit ; 
cum  Legatus  a  Laurentio  Medicoeo  Con- 
stantinopolin  ad  Bajazetem  missus  om- 
nes   Graeciae  bibliothecas    scrutaretur. 
Eodein  Lascare  auctore  Leo  X.  Ponti- 
fex  Romanus(Laurentii  Medicaei  filius) 
ipsam  propemodum  Graeciam  in  Italiam 
quasi  in  novam  coloniam  deduxit.  Pue- 
ros  enim  ex  tota  Grascia,  in  quibus  vis 
ingenii  et  bona  indoles  inesse  videba- 
tur,  cum  suis  praeceptoribus,  Romam 
evocavit,   ut   linguam    Romani    suam 
ipsis    commodius  traderent,  vicissim- 
que  suam  illi  Romauis.  Addendus  vero 
bis  novem  Gnecis  Antonius  Eparclms 
est,  Corcyrensis,  qui  superiore  saeculo 
per  aliquot  annos  Venetiis  Grascas  lite- 
ras docuit,  prosecutusque  est  Elegiacis 
versibusruinam  Constantinopolis  :  de• 
mum    Corcyrara  regressus,  inter  suo- 
rum    literatos    consenuit;    is    quoque 
centum  codices  Grascos  secum  attuiit 
venum  Imperatori  Carolo  V.  et  Fran- 
cisco I.  Galliarum  regi  oblatos.    Prae- 
terea  c  Grtecis,  quibus  Gracca  eruditio 
inullura  debet,   Hieronymus  Spartiata, 
necnou  Franciscus  Portus,  Cretensis,  et 
,'Liuili'js   Fiancisci   filius,    memorandi 
sunt,  omnes  laborioausnni :  ut  et  Nico- 
laus  et  Zacharias  CaJliergi,  Cretenses 


itidem,  quorum  utrique  curam  impressi 
primo    Magni   Etymologici,    posteriori 
insupercolleclionem  Scholionim  Theo- 
criti  deberaus."     Morhoff  might  have 
mentioned    several   other    editions   of 
Zachary  Calliergus,  as  the  Pindar  with 
scholia  in  1515,  and  Phavorinus' Lexi- 
con in  1523,  with  other  books.     Ema- 
nuel Chrysoloras,  before  he  taught  in 
Italy,  was  at  London  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  on   an  embassy   from  the 
emperor  Joannes  Pala;ologus,  to  desire 
his  assistance,  with  that  of  other  Christ- 
ian princes,  against  Bajazet.     This  he 
mentions  himself  in  a  letter,  which  he 
wrote  from  Rome  to  the  Emperor.  Pa- 
lasologus  did  afterwards  himself,  in  per- 
son, come  into  England,  on  the  same 
occasion,  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV:  as 
appears  from    a    MS.   (cited    by   Dr. 
Hody)  in  the  Lambeth  library,  entitled 
"  Speculum  Parfularum,''  lib.  v.  c.30. 
On  the  subversion  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire, there  were  several  mean  illiterate 
Greeks   scattered   over  the  west   and 
north  of  Europe.     These  being  some- 
times   accidentally   met    with   by  the 
scholars  of  Germany  and  our  own  coun- 
try, and  appearing,  as  they  really  were, 
low  ignorant  persons,  raised  in  stran- 
gers   an  unfavourable   opinion    of  the 
Greek  refugees  in  general.  Accordingly 
we  rind  some  writers  of  Germany  and 
England  speaking  of  the  exiled  Greeks 
with    great  contempt:    while  those  of 
France  and  Italy,  who  by  their  situa- 
tion were  acquainted  with  the  real  cha- 
racters of  those  illustrious  men,  men- 
tioned above  by  Morhoff,  hold  them  in 
the  highest  estimation. 

Several  writers  have  given  the  his- 
tory of  the  revival  of  Greek  learning  : 
Christ.  Rosa  "  de  Turcismi  fuga,  elGr, 
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*  affected  to  depreciate  Cicero's  writings  (though  f  others 
among  them  illustrated  parts  of  them  with  comments, 
paraphrases,  and  translations).  But  this,  perhaps,  did 
not  proceed  from  want  of  taste  for  such  excellent  com- 
positions, and  may  not  improbably  be  accounted  for  by 
a  general  national  prejudice,  which  there  seems  to  have 
been  through  all  ages  among  the  Greeks  against  that 
great  Roman.  Dr.  Middleton  observes,  that  Dio  Cas- 
sius's  spleen  and  malignity  against  him  might  arise  from 
a  Grecian's  envy  to  a  man,  who  for  arts  and  eloquence 
was  thought  to  \  eclipse  the  fame  of  Greece.  Cicero  is 
known  likewise  to  have  provoked  this   enmity  of  the 


ling,  incremento."  C.  F.  Boerner  "  de 
altera  migratione  lit.  Gnec.  &c."  Sam. 
Battier.  "  Orat.  de  lit.  Graec.  post  in- 
d uctam  barbariem,  &c." 

*  Particularly  Joan.  Argyropulns. 

t  Tbeod.  Gaza ;  Georg.  Trapezunti- 
ns,  &c. 

X  Among  the  Romans  themselves 
Cicero's  character  was  not  at  first  pro- 
perly treated.  He  is  never  mentioned 
by  Horace  or  Virgil  :  though  the  latter 
had  an  opportunity  of  doing  it  with  ho- 
nour in  a  part  of  his  poem,  that  could 
hardly  fail  of  bringing  Cicero  to  his 
mind,  where  he  is  describing  the  shin- 
ing qualities  of  his  countrymen,  com- 
pared with  those  of  other  nations  : 

Tu  regere  imperio  popuhs,  Romane, 

memento : 
Ha.  tibi  erunt  artes :  pacique  imponere 

mornm, 
Parcere  subjectis  et  debellare  superbos. 

Here  was  a  fair  occasion  of  asserting 
tbe  literary  character  of  his  country: 
but  he  gives  it  up,  and  rather  than  do 
justice  to  Cicero's  character,  which  he 
could  not  but  hold  in  the  highest  esti- 
mation, he  chooses  to  do  an  injustice 
to  Rome  itself  by  yielding  the  superi- 
ority of  eloquence  to  others  : 


Excudent  alii  spirantia  mollius  (era : 
Orabunt  causas  melius,  ccelique  meatut 
Describent  radio,  &c. 

This  silence,  which  itself  is  a  great  in- 
justice to  so  extraordinary  a  man,  Dr. 
Middleton  well  accounts  for,  by  shew- 
ing that  his  name  could  not  but  be  ob- 
noxious to  the  court  of  Augustus,  and 
the  very  mention  of  it  be  a  satire  on  a 
prince  who  was  so  infamously  concern- 
ed in  his  destruction.  As  this  court 
prejudice  subsided,  his  character  rose  : 
and  following  Roman  writers  seem  to 
pride  themselves  in  their  illustrious 
countryman,  and  to  be  fond  of  consi- 
dering him  in  a  comparative  view  with 
the  Greeks.  "  Marcus  Cicero,"  says 
Paterculus,  "  ut  vitaclarus  ita  ingeuio 
maximus,  qui  effecit,  ne  quorum  arma 
viceramus,  eorum  ingenio  vinceremur. 
And  Pliny,  "  Facundiae  Latiarumque 
literarum  parens — omnium  triumpho- 
rum  lauream  adepte  majorem,  quanto 
plus  est  ingenii  Romani  terminos  in 
tantum  promovisse,  quam  imperii." 
Hist.  7.  30.  Another  says,  "  Demos- 
thenes tibi  praeripuit,  ne  esses  primus 
orator;  ta  illi,  ne  solus."  Apud 
Hicronym . 
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Greeks  against  him,  by  taking  every  opportunity  through- 
out his*  works  of  drawing  a  comparison  between  the 
abilities  and  genius  of  his  own  countrymen  and  of  the 
Greeks :  the  latter  of  whom  he  allows  to  have  quicker 
inventive  talents  than  the  Romans,  but  to  be  inferior  to 
them  in  solidity  and  real  strength  of  parts.  In  answer 
to  these  comparisons  of  Cicero,  it  has  been  remarked, 
that  Plutarch  seems  to  have  written  his  Lives  partly 
with  a  view  to  confute  what  Tully  has  endeavoured  to 
prove  in  almost  all  his  prefaces,  the  superiority  of  the 
Romans  over  the  Greeks ;   and,  for  this  end,  to  have 


*  In  man}-  parts  of  his  writings  he 
speaks  with  some  contempt  of  the 
Greeks.  "  Graccorum  doctrina  perridi- 
cola."  de  Orat.  "  Graeci  fallaces  et  le- 
ves,  et  diuturna  servitnte  ad  niiniam 
assentationem  eruditi.  Graeci  omnes 
vias  pecuniae  norunt,  omnia  pecuniae 
cansa  facinnt.  Graecorum  familiaritates 
paruin  iideles  sunt,  ad  Qu.fratr.  Homo 
levitate  Graecus,  crudelitate  Barbaras. 
pro  Flac.  Graecorum  luxuria  et  levi- 
las."  ibid.  And  even  their  language  he 
will  not  allow  to  be  so  full  and  copious 
as  the  Roman  :  "  ita  sentio,  et  sacpe 
disserui,  Lalinam  linguam  non  niodo 
non  inopem,  ut  vulgo  putarenl,  sed  lo- 
cupleliorem  etiam  esse,  quam  Grae- 
cam."  de  Fin.  I.  init.  Which  is  con- 
trary to  the  general  acknowledgment  of 
the  other  good  Roman  writers  them- 
selves, from  Lucretius,  who  complains 
of  egestas  lingua  and  patrii  sermonis 
more  than  once,  down  to  Muretus,  who 
says,  "  in  Graeco  sermone,  qui  Roma- 
no imiuensum  quantum  copiosior  est.'' 
Var.  Lect.  xv.  20.  (See  more  to  this 
purpose  in  that  elegant  and  judicious 
writer,  v.  i.  xix.  4.  and  P.  Petit.  Mis- 
cell.  Observ.  iv.  5.)  Many  other  expres- 
sions of  the  foregoing  kind  are  scat- 
tered up  and  down  in  Cicero's  works  : 
who  yet,  probably,  did  not  mean  always 
lo  reflect  on  the  Greeks  in  general,  but 


those  of  a  particular  profession  or  cha- 
racter, whom  his  subject  brought  to 
his  thoughts.  In  his  orations,  re- 
flections of  this  kind  might  be  thrown 
out  to  invalidate  the  credit  of  an  evi- 
dence. In  his  rhetorical  and  philoso- 
phical'dialogues,  the  person  who  speaks 
introduces  several  things  lo  serve  his 
own  purpose,  very  foreign  from  Cice- 
ro's own  sentiments.  But,  perhaps, 
his  Greek  readers  did  not  always  make 
these  distinctions,  and  applied  to  them- 
selves, what  was  not  intended  as  a  na- 
tional censure  when  it  came  from  Cice- 
ro's pen.  Certain  it  is,  that  in  many 
parts  of  his  works,  particularly  in  his 
Epistles  to  Atlicus,  he  discovers  aslrong 
passion  for  Greek  literature  ;  in  order 
to  gratify  wliich,  he  seems  very  desir- 
ous, with  the  assistance  of  Atlicus  and 
his  Greek  correspondents,  to  make  a 
good  collection  of  books  in  that  lan- 
guage; which,  if  he  could  complete, 
supero  Cratsum  divitiis  (says  he)  atque 
omnium  hicos  et  prata  eontemno.  Ad 
Attic,  i.  -i.  He  speaks  likewise,  in 
many  places,  impartially  and  honour- 
ably of  the  Greeks,  as  men  from  whom 
the  Romans  received  "  philosophiam 
et  omnes  ingenuas  disciplinas."  de  Fin. 
But  a  single  censure  will  by  some  per- 
sons be  remembered  long  after  u  hun- 
dred coniplimentsai'j  forgotten. 
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chosen  out  the  most  artful  parallels.  Some  such  national 
spirit  might  operate  in  Argyropulus  against  Cicero's 
works.  It  can  hardly  be  any  other  way  explained,  how 
some  of  these  latter  Greeks,  who  had  a  relish,  in  com- 
mon with  all  other  men  of  taste  and  discernment,  for  the 
other  good  *  Roman  writers,  should  yet  so  particularly 
except  to  Cicero.  But  so  the  fact  was.  And  the  same 
spirit  was  transfused  into  some  of  their  scholars  ;  among 
whom  was  our  learned  countryman,  Linacer,  physician 
to  Henry  VIII.,  who  was  for  some  time  a  student  in 
Greek  at  Florence,  and  appeared  afterwards  among  the 
foremost  of  the  Anti-Ciceroniani.  And  yet,  what  is  very 
particular  in  Linacer,  though  his  professions  were 
against  Cicero,  his  practice  was  with  him;  and  his 
books  de  Latini  sermonis  structura  have  more  examples 
of  proper  and  beautiful  diction  from  Cicero  than  from 
any  other  Roman  writer. 

As  many  parts  of  the  literary  history  of  these  times 
serve  to  illustrate  some  characters,  the  vindication  of 
which  is  much  connected  with  my  argument;  the  reader 
will,  I  hope,  on  that  account  consider,  what  has  been 
here  introduced  on  that  subject,  as  less  foreign  and  di- 
gressive. 

What  has  been  said  of  those  Greek  exiles  retaining 
and  using  the  accentual  marks,  may  be  said  likewise  of 
those  very  learned  and  eminent  men  of  Italy,  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  and  our  own  country,  the  successors 
of  those  Greeks  above-mentioned,  in  spreading  the 
knowledge  of  that  incomparable  language  over  the 
west;  who,  from  the  time  of  Gregory  ofTifernum  to  the 
present,  have,  by  their  lexicons,  commentaries,  and 
editions  of  ancient  authors,  been  smoothing  the  rugged- 
ness  of  the  road  to  ancient  literature,  and  done  posterity 
a  service,  which  is  ill  repaid  by  some  persons  at  pre- 
sent in  disputing  their  authority,  and  questioning  the 
propriety  of  the  means  made  use  of  by  them  to  convey 
to  the  world  the  knowledge  of  that  language  in  all  its 

*  Leontius  Pilatus,  though  a  man  of  a  saturnine  disposition,  was  extrava- 
gantly fond  of  Terence. 
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purity.  But  let  us  not  hastily  and  inconsiderately  re- 
ject, what  they,  our  superiors  in  Greek  knowledge,  have 
carefully  and  faithfully  adjusted  for  us  : 

tu  ne  studio  disposta  fideli, 
Intellecta  prius  quam  sint,  contempta  relinquas. 

They  certainly  were  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  ex- 
pediency and  even  necessity  of  these  marks.  If  they, 
and  the  first  printers  of  Greek,  had  not  been  satisfied  of 
this,  they  would  not  have  clogged  an  infant  art,  as  print- 
ing then  was,  with  needless  impediments,  when  it  was 
encumbered  with  so  many  other  unavoidable  difficulties 
of  its  own. 

The  destruction  of  the  Greek  empire  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  which  involved  the  Greek  language  in  its  fall, 
naturally  raises  in  our  minds  some  reflections  on  the  par- 
ticular circumstances  observable  in  the  history  of  it : 
those,  I  mean,  which  regard  its  extent  and  duration. 

First,  when  we  consider  its  extent,  we  see  it,  under 
the  successors  of  Alexander,  spread  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  Greek  provinces,  particularly  about  the 
time  when  visible  accentuation  was  first  introduced.  It 
was  then  the  Romans  began  to  pay  great  attention  to 
it,  when  literature  made*  its  first  appearance  among 
them  in  Greek.  Q.  Fabius,  and  L.  Cincius,  two  of  the 
early  Roman  historians,  quoted  so  often  by  Dionysius, 
wrote   in  f  that  language.     Hannibal  %  himself  wrote 

*  "  Anliquissimi  doctorum,qui  iidem  sterhuis,   therefore,  properly  censures 

et  Poetas  et  Oratores  semi-graeci  erant  Lncian   for  representing  Hannibal  as 

CLivium  etEnninm  dico  :  quos  utraqne  learning  Greek  for  the  first  time  in  the 

lingua   domi   forisque    docuisse  adno-  shades  below,  not.  ad  Luc.  torn.  i.  p. 

turn   est)  nihil  amplius  quam    Graece  381.     Hannibal's  knowledge, however, 

interpretabantur."    Sue  ton.   de  illustr.  of  that  language  was  contrary  to  the 

Gram.  laws  of  his  country ;   for  some  years 

t  Dionvs.  Halic.  Antiq.  Rom.  lib.  i.  before  his  time  the  Carthaginians  had 

p.  5.  Sylb.    "Οβ-οι   ra.   Onx\aXa  Ιξ-ya  ττ.ς  enacted  a  law,  "  ne  quis  postea  Car- 

«roXeaJc'EXXnvixji  ίΐΛλ£κτ»)ίΊΓ.ί^*4ον"  ων  thaginiensis  aat  Uteris  Graecis  aut  ser- 

ί\-ί  7Γς£ΐ-€ύτΛτοι,  Κοίντο;  φάβιος,  Λίίκιι;  moni  studeret ;  ne  aut  loqui  cum  hoste 

ftymuc.  These  two  are  cited  afterwards  aut    scribere    sine  interprete   posset." 

very  frequently.  .hist.  w.  j.  Alex,  ab  Aleiand.  torn.  i.  p• 

J  Corn.  Nep.  in  \ita.  c.    1.3.  Hem•  t)??. 
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w  hat  he  composed,  in  Greek  ;  as  did  afterwards  Juba,* 
his  countryman,  who  is  recorded  to  have  been  a  very 
voluminous  writer,  and  by  what  we  know  of  his  charac- 
ter and  abilities,  probably  a  very  good  one.  All  the 
ages  of  Rome,  down  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  produced 
hardly  one  Latin  f  historian.  He  himself  wrote  in  Greek 
the  history  of  his  own  consulate,  with  several  other  % 
pieces  :  some  for  his  private  exercise  and  improvement 
in  composition,  and  some  for  publication.  The  Greek 
Epistles  of  Brutus,  and  history  written  by  Lucullus,  are 
well  known  from  §  Plutarch.  About  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after  the  invention  of  accentual  signs,  the 
language  became  almost  general.  "  Graeca  (says  ||  Ci- 
cero in  his  defence  of  his  Greek  friend)  leguntur  in  om- 
nibus fere  gentibus ;  Latina  suis  finibus,  exiguis  sane, 
continentur."  And,  therefore,  several  f  Roman  authors, 
in  order  to  make  their  writings  more  public,  composed 
them  in  Greek,  even  while  they  belonged  to  the  imperial 
court  at  Rome.  In  like  manner  Josephus  and  Philo 
preferred  Greek  to  their  own  language,  not  only  as  more 
beautiful,  but,  probably,  as  more  general  too.  This  com- 
mon use  of  Greek  must  be  owing  principally  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  language  itself.  We  have  seen,  indeed, 
a  modern  language  so  very  widely  extended,  as  to  seem 
almost  to  promise  itself  an  universality  in  Europe :  I 
mean  the  French.  But  this  has  been  owing,  not  only  to 
its  own  intrinsic  merit,  to  its  delicacy  and  perspicuity, 
which  it  undoubtedly  possesses  in  a  high  degree ;  but  to 
the  extent  likewise  of  the  power  and  political  influence 
of  its  nation.  This  was  far  from  being  the  case  with  the 
Greek  tongue,  which  had  none   of  these   advantages. 

*  Έλλ>ίνι»ν  τοΐς  πολυμαΒεσ-τάτοίς  ha-  §  Vit.  Lucull.  p.  492. 

ρΒμος  σνγγξα,φΐΖσίΥ.    Pint,  in  Ccesar.  p.  ||  Pro  Archia.  r. 

733.  Xyland.     See  also  in  Sertor.  p.  %  "  Qnum  multi  ex  Romanis,  etiam 

572.  Consnlaris  dignitatis  viri,  res  Romanas 

t  Cic.  de  Leg.  i.  2.  Grseco  peregrinoque  sermone  in  histo- 

J  Epist.  ad  Attic,  ii.  1.  ix.  4.  andin  riara  contulissent."  Justin,  praf.  Many 

many  other  places.     *'  Cicero  ad  Prae-  of  these   writers    are   enumerated   by 

turam  usque  Graece  dcclamavit."    Sue-  Carteromachus   in  Orat.  de  lit.  Grw. 

ton.  de  Rhet.  i.  apud  H.  Sleph.  Thes.  G.  loin.  i. 
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At  the  very  time,  which  Cicero  mentions,  the  Greeks, 
in  their  civil  capacity  as  a  people,  were  in  the  most  hum- 
ble condition  :  while  the  Romans  were  in  the  height  of 
their  power,  being,  as  Athenseus*  calls  them,  Δήμος  της 
οικουμένης.  And  yet  the  language  of  this  conquered 
people  recommended  itself  universally  in  preference  to 
that  of  their  conquerors ;  who  yet  had  brought  their  own 
tongue  to  great  perfection,  having  added  much  grace 
and  elegance  to  its  natural  strength  and  vigour.  They 
had  likewise  not  only  carefully  improved  their  own  lan- 
guage, but,  through  a  nice  regard  for  the  dignity  of  it, 
did  in  many  public  casesf  discourage  the  Greek.  But 
nothing  could  stop  its  general  reception  and  progress. 
It  was  continually  enlarging  its  own  bounds,  with  those 
of  the  Roman  empire.  So  that  Juvenal  says,  "  nunc 
totus  Graias  habet  orbis  A  then  as."  In  Rome  itself,  it 
was  the  principal  language  both  of  science  and  polite 
literature  4 


*  I.  17. 

t  Cicero  himself  was  reprimanded 
for  addressing  the  conncil  of  Syracuse 
in  a  Greek  oration.  (Vcrrin.  Act.  ii. 
lib.  iv.  towards  the  end.)  Tiberins  was 
fond  of  Greek,  and  well  skilled  in  it  : 
but  never  used  it  in  the  senate.  He 
carried  this  punctilio  so  far,  as  to  apo- 
logize to  them  for  being  forced  to  use 
the  word  Ύί  inopolium  ;  and  ordered 
the  word  %μ&ΚημΛ  to  bs  struck  out  of 
a  decree,  with  a  strong  injunction  that 
a  Latin  one  should  be  inserted  in  its 
stead,  or  if  owe  could  not  be  found 
adequate  to  it,  that  it  should  be  ex- 
pressed by  a  periphrasis.  (Sueton.  in 
Tiber.  71.)  Claudius  afterwards  was 
equally  jealous  of  the  honour  of  his 
own  language;  of  which  lie  gave  two 
remarkable  instances,  in  degrading  two 
very  considerable  Greek  nobles  for  not 
understanding  Latin  ;  one  of  them,  af- 
ter baring  for  sonic  time  enjoyed  the 
privileges    of   a   Human    cili/.eu,   aud 


being  likewise  at  that  very  time  a  pub- 
lic character.  {Suet,  in  C/oiifLxvi.  Dion. 
Cass.  lx.  17.  Dr.  Taylor's  Civil  Law, 
p.  513.)  But  yet  Claudius  wrote  him- 
self in  Greek  twenty-eight  books  of 
history.  Suet.  xlii. 

t  Dan.  Ileinsius,  in  one  of  his  Ora- 
tions (p.  356,  &c.)  gives  us  a  pretty 
view  of  its  general  use  at  Rome,  where 
it  was  properly  looked  on  as  "  non 
tam  unius  popuu,  qunm  eruditionis  uni- 
verr»,  et  ipsius  sapiential  sermo — et 
iuter  mulieres,  utquncque  vel  prudentia 
vel  generis  splendore  excellebat,  ita 
expeditius  ac  eltgantius  sermone  hoc 
utebalnr."  Dr.  Bentley  goes  farther, 
in  saying,  "  Neque  eniiu  eximia  quae- 
dam  Blaecenatis  laus  erat  Gra;ce  Lati- 
neque  scire,  cum  1.'  I  pestate 

quivis  Senator»  Equitiuve  lilius,  inn» 
et  de  pL-be  innuineri,  libertiui  etiamct 
srni,  (.'race  luquerentur."  Ad  liorat. 
Caret•  iii-  υ.  ι  ■  •'• 
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The  wide  extent  of  it  was  without  doubt  owing  to 
other  causes,  besides  its  native  excellence  ;  to  the  com- 
mercial genius*  of  the  people  that  spoke  it ;  to  the  num- 
ber of  colonies,  which  Grecian  cities  at  different  timesf 
sent  out.  One  city  alone,  Miletus,  according  to]:  Seneca 
and  ||Pliny,  sent  forth,  at  different  times,  no  less  than 
seventy  colonies.  The  great  numbers  that  came  into 
Italy,  have  been  mentioned  in  a  foregoing  chapter.  Mar- 
seilles is  well  known  to  have  been  founded  in  this  man- 
ner, which,  in  §Cicero's  time,  seems  to  have  been  hardly 
inferior  to  Athens  itself  in  the  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  civil  and  polite  arts ;  and  by  ^IStrabo  is 
considered  as  the  great  seat  of  learning  in  the  west. 
The  Gauls  in  general,  according  to  *#Caesar,  made  use 
of  Greek  letters.  We  leam  from  ffPliny,  that  the 
Greeks  settled  likewise  in  Spain.  No  one  is  ignorant 
how  numerous  they  became  in  several  parts  of  Africa, 
and  over  the  Ijieast,  under  the  successors  of  Alexander. 
And  from  the  intercourse  between  the  people  of  Mar- 
seilles and  Britain,  as  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  between 
the  British  and  Gallic  Druids,  as  related  by  Caesar,  we 
have  some  reason  to  think  that  our  own  island  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  Greek  tongue,  and  that  what  Camden, 
Meric  Casaubon,  and  others,  have  said  on  this  subject, 
is  not  altogether  without  foundation.  Erasmus  ||||de- 
clares,  "  veterem  Britannicae  gentis  linguam,  quae  nunc 
Vallica  est,  satis  indicare  earn  aut  profectam  a  Graecis, 
aut  certe  mixtam  fuisse."§§     Camden  accounts  for  this 

*  See  Dr.  Taylor's  Elements  of  Chil  j|||  In  Adag.  'Po'Sioj  τ£ν  S-us-ί'αν. 

Law,  p.  510.  et  seq.  where  much  light  §§  And  thus  Conrad  Heresbachias  : 

is  thrown  on  this  subject.  "  Britannorum  pars,  quae  Cornnbia  di- 

t  Lipsiusae  rect.  pronunt.  ling.  Lat.  citur,  reliquias  Graecoe  linguae  profite- 

c.  3.  tnr."     And  immediately  after :  "  Quid 

X  Consolat.  ad  Helv.  c.  6.  dicam  de    Germania  nostra,  in   cnjus 

||  Lib.  v.  c.  29.  liBguaianuroera  vestigia  Graecae  linguae 

§  Orat.  pro  Flacco.  remanent?    et   nos    observavimus    ali- 

%  Lib.  iv.  quando  aliquot  centurias  vocabulorura, 

**  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  τι.  c.  13.  quae  mere  Graeca  sunt."  Ex  Orat.  apud 

if  Lib.  iv.  c.  20.  H.  Steph.  Th.  Gr.  i.  p.  13. 
Xi  Senec.  ad  Helviam.  c,  6. 
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from  the  immediate  commercial  connexion  between 
some  Greeks  and  the  Britons ;  Μ  eric  Casaubon,  from 
those  people  who,  in  the  early  ages,  came  over  hither 
from  the  north-east  parts  of  Europe,  connected  remotely 
with  the  Greeks  and  their  language,  and  by  their  settle- 
ment here  transmitted  it  to  us.  Which  two  suppositions 
are  consistent  with  each  other,  and  may  in  part  be  both 
equally  true. 

As  the  Greek  tongue  was  so  extensive  at  the  time  of 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  world,  the  first 
promulgers  of  the  gospel  did  perhaps,  for  this  reason, 
publish  it  in  Greek  as  the  best  human  means  to  facilitate 
the  propagation  of  it. 

This  extent  of  that  language  cannot  fail  of  raising  it 
somewhat  in  our  estimation;  but  much  more  must  it 
claim  our  regard,  when  we  add  to  that  the  consideration 
of  its  surprising  stability  and  permanency. 

To  reckon  only  from  Homer's*  time  to  the  taking  of 
Constantinople,  it  had  subsisted  2350  years.  But  we 
may  fairly,  in  our  account,  carry  it  much  higher.  For 
though  such  a  writer  as  Homer  most  probably  improved 
it,  yet  we  may  suppose,  that  he  found  it  in  no  very  rude 
state.  Λ  fine  language  does  not  grow  up  to  any  tolera- 
ble degree  of  perfection  in  one  generation :  its  improve- 
ments must  be  successive  and  gradual.  And  therefore 
we  may  believe  the  Greek  was  no  contemptible  language 
before  Homer's  time.  But  its  continuation  only  from 
his  age  for  2350  years  is  an  eminent  proof  that  there  was 
something  intrinsically  good  and  vital  in  the  principles 
of  it,  which  could  support  itself  for  such  a  length  of 
time,  through  such  various  revolutions  in  the  political 
state  of  its  nation. 

Ergo  non  hyemes  Mam,  non  flabra,  neque  imbres 
Convellunt :  immota  manet,  multosque  per  amios 
Multa  virum  volvens  durando  scecida  vincit. 


*  This  is  placing  Homer's  age  a  hundred  years  lower    than  Fetavias   has 
done.  Doctiin.  Temp.  ix.  c.  30. 
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Turn  fortes  late  ramos,  et  brachia  tendens 

Hue  illuc,  media  ipsa  ingentem  sustinet  umbram. 


* 


Some  persons  have  argued  from  these  revolutions  to 
prove,  that  the  language,  through  a  course  of  them, 
must  have  been  greatly  corrupted.  But  matter  of  fact, 
in  this  case,  is  more  powerful  than  the  most  refined  spe- 
culations. And  the  actual  corruption  of  it  has  not  yet 
been  proved.  It  undoubtedly,  in  such  a  course  of 
years,  underwent  many  alterations.  But  every  altera- 
tion is  not  a  corruption.  An  addition  is  an  alteration  : 
and  additions  to  it  were  necessarily  made,  through  a 
series  of  ages,  as  they  are  continually  to  all  languages, 
from  new  ideas,  which  must  have  new  terms,  in  laws, 
arts,  and  sciences,  and  the  general  improvements  in 
civil  life.  Many  single  words  are  by  this  means  used  in 
writers  of  the  lower  empire,  which  were  unknown  to 
their  predecessors.  After  Hadrian,  when  the  Roman 
language  began  to  droop,  there  were  several  Greek 
translations  of  Latin  authors ;  and  from  those  versions 
probably  many  Roman  words  became  Greek.  Some  of 
these  appear  in  Hesychius :  what  can  Αβεις  be,  which 
he  explains  ίχεις,  but  Habes ;  and  Αβιν,  which  he  ex- 
plains ίλά-rjv,  but  Abietem?  Mr.  Wetsteinf  has  observed 
that  the  Greeks  took  many  words,  not  used  by  their 
heathen  ancestors,  from  the  septuagint  and  Greek  Tes- 
tament; and  the  Byzantine  lawyers,  as  appears  in 
the  Basilica,!  introduced  many  from  the  Roman  insti- 
tutes. But  though  the  vocabularies  of  the  tongue  were 
by  this  means  enlarged,  yet  the  language  itself  was  not 
so  properly  changed  (much  less  corrupted)  as  ren- 
dered more  copious,  its  genius  in  the  mean  time  continu- 

*  Those  however,   who  have  called  7i?im,  composed  in  the  ninth  and  tenth 

it  the  most  durable  of  all  languages,  centuries,    in    emulation  of  Justinian, 

are  certainly  mistaken  :  it  is  in  this  re-  by  Basilius  Macedo,  Imp.  and  his  sons, 

sped  inferior  to  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac.  Leo   and  Coustantine,  for  the  use   of 

Or.  Bentl.  on  Phal.  404.  the  eastern  empire,  out  of  the  several 

t  Orat.  i.  de  Grfec.  ling.  Greek   versions   of  Justinian's  corpus, 

X  Called  likewise  Jus  Grteco-Romu-  and  other  books  of  law. 

Κ   2 
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ing  the  same.  The  same  terminations,  same  inflexions, 
same  syntaxis,  and  nearly  the  same  general  synthesis, 
are  seen  in  the  Greeks  of  the  lower  empire,  as  in  those 
who  long  preceded  the  Christian  era.  And  a  person 
from  reading  Xenophon,  may  turn  to  Eustathius,  who 
wrote  in  the  twelfth  century,  that  is,  fifteen  hundred  years 
after  him,  without  being  shocked  with  any  corrupt  alte- 
ration in  the  general  manner  of  the  language.  Nay, 
much  later,  in  Georgius  Gemistus,  the  Byzantine  Plato- 
nic, commonly  called  Pletho  (who  attended  the  council 
of  Florence  in  1439)  the  language  need  not  raise  any 
great  disgust,  except  in  a  very  fastidious  reader.  No 
one,  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  the  Byzantine  history, 
can  be  ignorant  of  the  great  number  of  learned  and 
good  writers  on  various  subjects,  some  of  whom  adorned 
every  age  of  the  Greek  empire.*  Dr.  Taylort  observes, 
"  that  there  is  less  disagreement  between  the  Greek  of 
the  first  ages  and  of  the  last,  than  there  is  between  two 
Roman  authors  of  the  same  century :  and  that  we  now 
have  many  authors  in  Greek,  who  wrote  with  great  purity 
and  elegance,  after  the  Roman  language  became  in  a 
manner  barbarous."  Whether  this  purity  continued  in 
civil  and  popular  use,  or  only  in  the  writings  of  the 
learned  (as  Dr.  Bentleyi  thinks)  who  maintained  it  by 
imitating  the  old  authors,  does  not  much  affect  our 
agreement;  if  it  did  continue,  that  is  all  which  concerns 
this  question. 

They  who  take  it  for  granted  that  the  language  of  the 
lower  empire  was  corrupt,  and  say  it  necessarily  must 
have  been  so  from  the  incursions  of  barbarians,  as  the 
Roman  tongue  suffered  and  was  destroyed  by  the  north- 
ern invaders,  argue  from  one  case  to  another  that  is 
very  different.     The  language  of  the  Romans  ceased  to 

*  "  Andicemus.florente  virisdoctis  co-Romanum,   Sjuodica,   et   Nomoca- 

Coustantinopoliperiisselinguam?  Quot  nona  Grsecornm,  et  similia  scripta  de- 

in   re  historica,  in  doctrina  canonica,  cantata  tnrpiter  ignoret."  Westen.Orat. 

in  varus  scientiis  claros  auctores  dede-  p.  17. 

rit  Hla  a-tas,  nemo  est  qni  ignoret,  nisi  t  Flcm.  of  Civil  Law,  p.  500. 

•orpus  HiMoriae  Βτ7Λη1ιη.τ.  Jus  Gr»-  ♦  Dissert,  on  Phal.  p.  405,  406. 
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subsist  as  a  living  one,  because  their  metropolis  itself 
was  taken,  their  civil  polity  subverted,  and  the  empire 
itself  destroyed.  In  this  general  ruin  the  language 
could  not  well  survive.  But  this  was  not  the  case  with 
the  Greeks.  Their  European  enemies  indeed  from  the 
north-west,  and  those  of  Asia  from  the  south-east,  did 
certainly,  for  several  ages,  exceedingly  harass  them,  and 
sometimes  threaten  their  capital.  But  though  they  were 
victorious  in  several  attempts  on  the  Greek  provinces 
(where  they  probably  infected  the  language)  yet  the 
empire,  however  weakened,  still*  upheld  itself,  the 
capital  was  considerable,  having  a  regular  and  magnifi- 
cent court,  and  a  succession  of  learned  persons,  who 
maintained  the  language  in  its  ancient  state.  Though 
Zonaras  may  perhaps  be  suspected  of  court  flattery  in 
saying  that  Anna  Comnena,  who  wrote  this  history  of 
her  father  Alexius  Comnenus,  used  a  language  ακριβώς 
αττικίζουσαν,  yet  Vossius,  Dufresne,  Peter  Possin,  and 
others,  who  highly  commend  her  style  and  eloquence, 
cannot  be  supposed  to  speak  of  her  in  so  favourable  a 
manner  from  any  such  motive.  But  though  the  style  of 
this  learned  princess,  and  of  some  other  Byzantine 
writers,  may  not  deserve  all  the  commendations  that 
have  been  bestowed  upon  it  by  certain  critics,  yet  cer- 
tainly it  is  far  from  barbarous  or  contemptible.  And  thus 
it  continued,  till  the  Turks  made  a  complete  and  finalf 
conquest  of  that  empire,  by  the  reduction  of  Constanti- 

*   Three  of    the    principal   causes,  much  alteration  from  the  removal  of 

which  Heuninius  assigns  as  destructive  the   Greek  court  and  seat  of  empire, 

of  a  language,    did    not   at  this  time  from  Constantinople  to  Nice,  and  then 

affect  the  Greek.   Corrumpuntur  et  mu-  to  Adrianople,  that  is  from    one  part 

tantur  linguce,  aut  defectu  eruditorum ,  of  the  empire  to  another  not  far   dis- 

qui  ittam   linguam  excolant,  atque  per  tant :  this  happened  in  the   thirteenth 

Philosophia.  Literaturaque  traditionem  century,    daring    part    of    which   the 

perenvi    memorite   coiisecrent:    aut   in-  French    or   Latin    emperors    were    in 

ducta  lingua  dominatrice  apud  Gentem  possession  of  Constantinople,  continu- 

devictam:  aut  excisa  gente,  cui  haze  vel  ing  there  for  ahout  sixty  years,  till  the 

ilia  lingua  est  familiaris,  interiisse  quo-  return  of  the  Greek   court  under  Mi- 

que  linguas  est  observaium.    Sect.  143.  chael  Palseologus. 

t  The    language    could    not    suffer 
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nople :  then  the  language,  as  a  living  one,  sunk  with  it, 
but  not  before.  Nor  is  there  any  circumstance  in  the 
reason  of  things  to  make  us  imagine  it  should  be  greatly 
depraved  before  that,  though  somewhat  altered.  At 
least,  the  pronunciation  of  it  seems  to  have  been  hardly 
changed  at  all  among  the  learned,  since  the  rules  of  it, 
as  far  as  it  regards  tone,  given  by  the  latest  Greeks,  do 
well  agree  with  those  that  are  given  by  writers  of  the 
earlier  ages.  "  For  what  we  have  upon  the  subject  of 
Greek  accents,  according  to  the  present  system,  is  con- 
veyed to  us  by  the  Greek  scholiasts  and  grammarians, 

who copy  one  another;    and   all  seem  plainly 

to  derive  their  doctrine  from  the  grammarians  of  the 
schools  of  Alexandria ;  many  of  whom  lived  before  the 
times  of  Antoninus  and  Commodus  ;"*  those  very  gram- 
marians, to  whom  Vossius  refers  us  for  pure  pronuncia- 
tion. 

But  Dr.  G.  is  of  opinion  that  the  pronunciation  not 
only  of  the  latter  ages,  which  we  have  been  considering, 
was  corrupt,  but  even  of  those  which  are  generally 
reckoned  pure.  And  he  looks  for  the  origin  of  this 
corruption  in  an  age  very  remote,  even  that  of  Alexan- 
der, and  opens  it  with  saying,t  "  it  is  no  improbable 
conjecture,  to  suppose,  that  a  corrupt  manner  of  pro- 
nouncing some  words  in  the  Greek  language  was  occa- 
sioned by  Alexander's  expedition  into  Asia.  His  army 
might  have  learned  to  accent  some  words  according  to 
the  manner  of  the  Asiatics." 

But  whatever  weight  of  probability  this  hypothesis  may 
have  with  Dr.  G.,  to  me  I  must  acknowledge  it  appears 
one  of  the  most  improbable  conjectures  I  ever  met  with. 
Alexander  is  supposed  to  have  carried  about  35,000  Gre- 
cians with  him  on  his  Asiatic  expedition.  Now  it  is  well 
known,  that  an  army  in  a  foreign  country  mix  very  little 
in  converse  with  the  natives  of  it,  and  keep  up  only  a 
more  close  intercourse  among  one  another.  And  accord- 
ingly the  Macedonian  army  probably  attended  little  to 

•  Treatise  against  Accent*,  p.  1*8.  '  Ibid.  |>.  1?8. 
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any  thing  respecting  the  Asiatics,  but  what  was  ot  a 
military  nature :  and  least  of  all  to  their  language.  And 
even,  if  they  had  attended  to  that,  the  tone  is  the  last 
thing  of  a  foreign  language  that  is  caught.  We  find  that 
persons,  who  are  long  resident  in  a  strange  place,  and 
have  there  leisure,  inclination,  and  patience,  diligently 
to  pursue  the  study  of  its  language,  do  seldom  attain  the 
right  pronunciation  of  it ;  applying  frequently  the  tone 
of  their  own  language  to  the  foreign  one,  but  very  sel- 
dom the  tone  of  the  foreign  one  to  their  own.  Alexan- 
der's men  therefore,  circumstanced  as  they  were,  were 
surely  not  likely  to  transfer  much  of  the  Asiatic  tone 
into  their  own  Greek.  But  even  suppose  they  did,  out 
of  these  35,000,  it  is  hardly  probable  that  10,000  ever 
reached  Europe  again.  And  could  10,000  men,  scat- 
tered over  Macedonia,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Greece, 
with  a  few  corrupt  tones,  influence  the  pronunciation  of 
Greece  in  general,  especially  of  the  southern  parts, 
where  the  purity  of  the  language  was  principally  con- 
cerned? Did  we  find,  upon  the  return  of  our  army  out 
of  Flanders  at  the  end  of  the  last  war,  that  our  national 
tongue  received  any  tincture  of  the  French,  German,  or 
Flemish  ?  Or  are  Ave  likely,  at  the  end  of  this  war,  to 
perceive  any  alteration  in  the  English  accent,  though  we 
have  sent  out,  during  the  course  of  it,  three  times  the 
number  of  Alexander's  army  on  different  services,  to 
countries  more  various  and  remote  1  We  shall  not,  I 
dare  engage,  be  able  to  mark  the  least  trace  of  corrup- 
tion in  that  respect,  imported  from  the  Iroquois,  Chero- 
kees,  West  or  East  Indians,  or  Germans. 

But  if  the  Greek  language  did  "  receive  a  wound"  by 
Alexander's*  expedition,  it  certainly  pretty  well  reco- 

*  If  the  Greek  tongue  had  been  tire  to  posterity,  the  vast  crowds  of 
much  affected  by  Alexander's  con-  those  that  would  have  come  to  court 
quests,  it  must  have  been  in  a  manner  from  the  furthest  parts  of  the  monar- 
dift'erent  from  that  supposed  by  Dr.  G.  chy,  would  have  made  the  same  alte- 
"  If  he  had  returned  out  of  Asia,  and  ration  of  the  language  there,  as  after- 
placed  the  seat  of  his  empire  in  some  wards  happened  at  Rome."  {Or.BentL 
city  of  Greece,  and  transmitted  it  en-  Dueert.  on  Phal.  p.  403.)  The  altera- 
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vered  from  it  soon  afterwards.  For  under  his  succes- 
sors, particularly  at  Alexandria,  some  of  the  best  Greek 
writers,  whose  remains  we  now  have,  are  known  to  have 
flourished.  But  although  their  language  be  pure,  Dr.  G. 
thinks  the  pronunciation  of  it  *  must*  have  been  greatly 
corrupted.  And  that  upon  P.  iEmilius'  conquering 
Greece,  the  genuine  pronunciation  and  accentuation  of 
the  Greek  language  must  have  been  farther  corrupted." 
How  miserably  then  must  it  have  been  vitiated,  when 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  wrote  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  this;  whose  notice  however  it  escaped,  as 
it  has  indeed  the  knowledge  of  most  of  his  readers  ? 
But  if  it  was  so  depraved  at  that  time,  by  a  parity  of 
reason,  it  must  have  been  perfectly  barbarous  even  in 
the  first  ages  after  Christ,  before  it  "  received  an  addi- 
tional wound  by  the  irruption  of  the  Goths  into  Greece 
in  the  third  century."f  How  sore  that,  and  some  fol- 
lowing wounds  were,  I  leave  to  others,  with  the  help  of 
Wolfang,  Lazius,  to  explain ;  remarking  only  this,  that 
after  "  its  last  wound,  under  Heraclius,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh  century,"^  it  appears  to  have  lived  in 
a  tolerably  sound  state,  at  least  in  Constantinople,  for 
above  eight  hundred  years. 

I  cannot  leave  these  lower  ages  of  the  Greek  em- 
pire, to  which  we  are  now  brought,  without  remarking 
the  injustice  of  several  reflections  that  have  been  thrown 
on  the  state  of  their  literature.  Some  persons,  who 
have  formed  an  imperfect  notion  of  the  dark  ages  (as 
they  are  called)  conclude  that  no  remains  of  taste, 
genius,  and  sound  erudition,  could  possibly  be  found  in 
a  Byzantine  court,  much  less  in  Thracian  and  Bithy- 
nian  monasteries.     Concerning  the  learning,  however, 


tion  in  tlie  language  at  Rome,  which  provement. 

Dr.  Benlley  here  means,  was  within  *  Treatise  against  Accents,  p.  129  # 

(lie  space  of  about  a  hundred  years  130. 

from  Duilius  to  Terence;  and   which  t  Treatise  against  Ace.  p.  180. 

therefore  was  not  a  corruption,  butiin-  {  Ibid.  132. 
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and  real  merit  of  some  even  among  the  Greek  monks 
(which  is  now  become  a  term  of  contempt)  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  own  myself  of  the  same  opinion  with* 
Vavassor,  who  appears  to  me  to  have  defended  their 
cause  with  judgment  as  well  as  eloquence.  But  if  their 
literary  abilities  be  still  disputed,  or  despised,  let  them 
at  least  not  be  deprived  of  the  merit  of  haviug  preserved 
with  some  care  and  fidelity  the  most  valuable  writings  of 
antiquity.     For  certainly  to  these  monks  it  is  principally 


*  Lib.  de  Epigr.  xvi.  Equidem  facere 
iion  possum,  quin  indigner,  siquando  in 
scripta  incido,  aut  sermonibus  et  querelis 
intersum  eorum,  qui  in  cactus  hosce  homi- 
num  pioruin  simul  ac  doctorum  inrehan- 
tur,  tanquam  in  perditores  elegantiorum 
urtiurn  et  liberalium  studiorum  :  quibus 
tamen,  si  verum  quarimus,  artes  et  studia 
et  optimum  quodque  literatim,  incolumi- 
tatem,  Sainton,  ac  vitam  quodammodo 
debeant,  &c.  See  also  Fabric.  Bibl. 
Graec.  lib.  iii.  c.  28.  Mr.  Home  has 
shewn  ns,  that  the  general  reproach  of 
ignorance,  with  which  the  monks  of 
those  ages  in  oar  own  island  have  been 
loaded,  hath  as  little  foundation  in 
truth.  "  The  clergy  of  those  times 
(he  says)  preserved  the  precioas  lite- 
rature of  antiquity  from  a  total  extinc- 
tion.   Their  writers  are  full  of 

allusions  to  the  Latin  classics,  espe- 
cially the  poets.  There  seems  also  in 
those  middle  ages  to  have  remained 
many  ancient  books,  that  are  now  lost. 
Malmesbury,  who  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.  aud  Ring  Stephen, 
quotes  Livy's  Description  of  Cae- 
sar's Passage  over  the  Rubicon.  Fitz- 
Stephen,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  alludes  to  a  passage  in  the 
larger  History  of  Sallust.  In  the  col- 
lection of  letters,  which  passes  under 
the  name  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  we 
see  how  familiar  all  the  ancient  history 
and  ancient  books  were  to    the  more 


ingenious  and  dignified  churchmen  of 
that  time."     Hhtory  of  England,   vol. 
ii.  p.  440.     MorhofF,  in   his   Polyhist. 
lib.  iv.  7 ,  says,  that  Robert  Grosthead 
(or  Capito,  as  he  is  otherwise  called) 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  did  in  the  thirteenth 
century  translate  all  Suidas  into  Latin, 
that  is  within  two  centuries  after  Sui- 
das   himself   wrote.       Bale    mentions 
this,  from  Matt.  Paris,  de  Script.  Angl. 
Cent.    iv.  p.  306,  and   speaks  of  an- 
other unpublished   work  of  the  same 
Bishop,  by  the  name  of  Animadversiones 
in  Suidam.     It  would  perhaps  be  pay- 
ing too  great  a  compliment  to  the  old 
Bishop  to   suppose   there  was  in    his 
book  the  same  knowledge  and  skill  in 
Greek,  which  we  find  in  one  lately  pub- 
lished with  a  like  title  :  but  certainly 
a  man,  quite  ignorant  of  the  language, 
would   hardly  think  of  translating  or 
commenting  on    that  author.     Conrad 
Heresbach  says  (I  know  not,  indeed, 
on  what  authority)  that  Charlemagne 
gave  audience  to  Greek  ambassadors, 
and  auswered  them  in  their  own  lan- 
guage: and  that  the  Emperor  Otho  II. 
in  his  Apulian  expedition  against  the 
Saracens  and  Greeks,  being  surprised 
and  taken  by  the  enemy,  escaped  out 
of  their  hands,  imposing  on  them  by 
his  readiness  and  fluency  in  the  use  of 
Greek.  (Orat.  apud  H.  Steph.  Th.  Gt. 
torn.  i.  p.  13.) 
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owing,  that  we  now  have  any  good  Greek  author  extant. 
It  was  their  piety,  not  their  ignorance,  which  induced 
thein  to  burn  most  of  the  old  Lyric  Poems,  on  account 
of  their  impurity.  This  loss  a  Christian  scholar  will 
hardly  object  to  them.  If,  however,  he  does,  he  should 
still  remember  to  thank  them  rather  for  what  they  saved, 
than  reproach  them  for  what  they  destroyed. 


ACCENT    AND    QUANTITY.  13i) 


CHAP.    VII. 


The  popular  objection  considered  against  the  present  accentual  marks,  on  account 
of  their  inconsistency  with  true  quantity.  Some  errors  of  Dr.  G.  noted.  The 
true  nature  of  the  acute  tone  stated  and  explained. 

I  HAVE  above  allowed  the  use  of  our  marks,  accord- 
ing to  the  modern  system  (as  it  is  invidiously  called)  as 
not  being  injurious  to  quantity.  But  a  heavy  charge  is 
brought  on  this  head  against  them  for  corrupting  it;  the 
acute  causing  any  short  syllable  on  which  it  falls,  to  be 
pronounced  long  by  those  who  attend  to  these  apices, 
and  regulate  their  reading  by  them.  I  acknowledge  the 
fact,  and  am  sorry  for  this  misapplication  of  the  mark ; 
but  think  it  unreasonable  that  an  imputation  brought 
against  the  abuse  of  any  thing  should  be  fixed  on  the 
thing  itself,  and  the  proper  use  of  it.  This  abuse  is  en- 
tirely our  own,  owing  to  the  nature  of  our  common  Eng- 
lish pronunciation.  But  Dr.  G.  goes  further,  and  says, 
that  the  acute,  not  only  in  our  practice  and  application 
of  it,  but  in  its  own  nature  and  universal  practice  gives 
length  to  a  sound.  He  here  speaks  out  plainly,  and 
freely  declares  (what  I  find  to  be  the  real*  ground  of 
many  persons'  objections  to  acceutual  marks)  that  he 
looks  upon  the  power  of  an  acute  tone  and  long  time 
to  be  the  same ;  that  he  has  in  short  confounded  in  his 
mind  the  ideas  of  these  two  very  distinct  things.    Which 

*  When  they  complain  of  accent  all  their  instances  singly  and  distinctly, 
contradicting  quantity,  and  give  an  in-  would  be  not  only  tedious,  but  altoge- 
stance  of  it,  it  is  always  in  a  word,  that  ther  unnecessary  :  for  if  the  doctrine  of 
has  an  acute  joined  with  a  short  sylla-  this  chapter  be  trne,  it  is  a  foil  and 
ble.  And  when  they  say,  thut  the  ac-  satisfactory  answer  to  what  is  con- 
cent of  the  ancients  was  agreeable  to  taiued  in  two  hundred  pages  of  the 
quantity,  they  exemplify  it  in  words,  writings  of  those  who  object  to  our 
wherein  they  suppose  the  acute  was  present  system, 
joined  with  a  long  lime.     To  answer 
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confusion  hath  occasioned  numberless  errors,  both  in  his 
writings  and  those  of  others,  on  this  subject.  He  asserts 
then,  "  that*  it  cannot  be  said,  that  accents  only  denote 
an  elevation  of  the  voice.  For  no  such  elevation  can 
subsist  and  be  made  sensible  in  pronouncing,  whatever 
may  be  done  otherwise  in  singing,  without  some  stress 
or  pause,  which  is  always  able  to  make  a  short  syllable 
long."  In  answer  to  this,  I  will  allow  that  such  an  ele- 
vation doth  not  commonly  subsist  in  the  English  pronun- 
ciation without  a  prolongation  too.  But  I  affirm,  that 
it  hath  subsisted;  and  doth  subsist  at  present  in  the 
voice  of  the  Scots,  and  of  many  persons  in  England.  It 
did  most  indisputably  subsist  in  the  Roman  pronuncia- 
tion, except  Dr.  G.'s  authority  is  to  supersede  Quincti- 
lian's.  Let  us  try  this  case  in  some  particular  word  be- 
tween these  two  grammarians.  We  will  take  the  word 
amas.  Quinctilian  tells  me,  in  as  clear  a  manner  as  pos- 
sible, that  the  penultima  is  here  acuted :  Dr.  G.  says, 
that  an  acute  lengthens  as  well  as  elevates;  consequently, 
that  the  former  syllable  of  amas  is  long.  But  that  it 
was  really  short  and  always  pronounced  so  by  the  Ro- 
mans, I  have  the  strongest  evidence  such  a  thing  is  ca- 
pable of,  from  the  concurrent  usage  of  the  best  Roman 
authors  who  wrote  in  metre. 

Again ;  let  us  try  this  in  a  Greek  instance,  λέγε,  λέ- 
γετε, λεγόμενα.  We  are  assured  that  each  of  these  syl- 
lables was  a  short  one,  pronounced  by  the  old  Greeks 
with  a  measure  of  time  less  than  that  of  long  syllables 
in  words  joined  with  these  in  a  sentence.  We  are  as- 
sured likewise  by  Cicero,  Quinctilian,  and  Dr.  G.  that 
one  of  the  syllables  in  each  of  these  words  is,  and  must 
be,  elevated.  Place  this  necessary  acute  on  what  sylla- 
ble you  please,  you  must  join  it  with  a  short  one.  Con- 
sequently, an  acute  accent  is  as  consistent  with  a  short 
time,  as  with  a  long  one.  That  this  is  not  readily  con- 
sistent in  our  practice,  I  allow.  But  what  is  that  to  the 
real  existence  and  nature  of  the  thing  itself?  An  argu- 

*  Treatise    against    Greek    Accent»,   p.  68. 
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ment  drawn  from  our  own  practical  inexperience  of  a 
thins:  against  its  possible  existence,  is  almost  too  trifling 
to  be  refuted.  A  West  Indian's  argument  against 
frost  and  snow,  as  impossible  and  unnatural,  is  of  this 
kind. 

But  let  us  see  on  what  reasoning  and  authority  this 
extraordinary  position  of  Dr.  G.  concerning  the  nature 
of  an  acute  is  grounded.  "  Every  accent  (says  he*  ),  if 
it  is  any  thing,  must  give  some  stress  to  the  syllable 
upon  which  it  is  placed :  and  every  stress  that  is  laid 
upon  a  syllable,  must  necessarily  give  somef  extent  to 
it.     For  every  elevation  of  the  voice  implieth  time,  and 


•  Treatise  against  Accents,  p.  67. 

t  In  a  bad  translation  of  LascanV 
Grammar,  τόνος  ψωνης,  is  interpreted 
"  extensio  vocis"  instead  of  intensio. 
Whether  this  hath  misled  some  of  his 
readers  in  their  notion  of  τόνος,  they 
best  know.  I  find  likewise  that  the 
scholiast  on  Hephaestion  (p.  77.  edit. 
Panw)  supposes  that  the  acute  is  capa- 
ble of  lengthening  a  vowel,  otherwise 
short,  and  gives  an  instance  of  it  in  this 
verse, 

TpJtEi  S'  ίο'ρ'γηταν,  \ττύ  Γϊον  αΐόλον  όψιν. 

Here  the  ο  of  όψιν,  he  says,  is  long,  od 
account  of  the  acute.  An  admirable 
expositor  this  of  a  writer  on  metre! 
But  he  is  as  little  consistent  with  him- 
self, as  with  truth:  for  I  his  very  verse 
he  cites  afterwards  (p.  92.)  as  an  in- 
stance of  the  μείουξος,  i.  e.  of  an  hexa- 
meter ending  with  an  iambic,  and  then 
the  first  vowel  of  όψιν  is  to  be  short. 
It  is  not  my  business  here  to  solve  the 
difficulty  which  appears  in  the  metre 
of  this  line,  it  certainly  was  under- 
stood as  a  miurus  by  Athenaeus(lib.  xix. 
p.  632.)  and  by  Terentianns  Maurus, 
whose  authority  in  a  case  of  this  kind 
is  superior  to  that  of  most,  if  not  all, 
writers.     He,  speaking  of  the  miurus, 


alludes  to  this  verse  of  Homer,  and 
translates  it  so  as  to  give  the  same  in- 
stance in  Latin: 

Versus  Homericus  Ausonio  resonant 

ita  modo : 
Quern  μί'ιουξον  Achaica  gens  vociture 

snlitu  est. 
Attoniti  Troes  viso  serpente  pavi- 

tant. 

He  describes  the  miurus  thus, 

Dactylici  finem  versus  si  claudat  iam- 
bus. 

And  then  exemplifies  it, 

Auribus  accident  novitas  inopina, 

melius 
Versus  ut  hie  resonare  potest ,  ita  si 

cecineris : 
Ite  domum  saturae,  venit  Hesperus, 

ite  saturae,  &c. 

It  seems  that  one  of  the  oldest  Roman 
writers,  Livius  Andronictis,  used  this 
kind  of  metre. 

Li'ius  ille  vetus,  Graio  cognomine,  siut 
Inserit  Inonis  versu  puto  tale  docimen : 
PrcEmisso  Heroo  subjungit  namque 

μίουξον, 
Hymnum  quando  chorus  festo  canit 

ore  Trivia.  Putsch,  p.  242.">. 
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time  is  quantity."  And  these  propositions  he  strengthens 
by  a  passage  from  a  Greek  MS.*  οΰτε  χρόνος  χωρίς  τόνου 
ευρίσκεται,  οΰτε  τόνος  χωρίς  χρόνου.  Now,  ill  answer  to 
this,  it  may  be  asked,  Is  every  time  a  long  time,  and 
every  quantity  a  long  quantity?  or  does  χρόνος  signify 
a  long  time  any  more  than  a  short  one  ?  if  it  does  not, 
this  far-fetched  testimony  proves  nothing  for  our  au- 
thor's purpose.  And,  indeed,  χρόνος  signifies  no  parti- 
cular measure  of  time,  but  expresses  the  general  abstract 
idea  of  it,  and  will  signify  either  a  long  or  short  measure, 
according  to  the  qualifying  word  with  which  it  is  joined. 
Thus  much  for  his  application  of  the  latter  part  of  this 
sentence.  Let  us  examine  now  the  former,  ούτε  χρόνος 
χωρ\ς  τόνου  ευρίσκεται,  which  he,  according  to  his  own 
sense  of  χρόνος,  must  understand  thus,  "  that  no  long 
time  is  found  without  an  accent."  We  will  allow  here 
his  construction ;  and  see  what  will  be  the  consequence. 
In  the  word  ανθρώπων,  we  have  three  long  times,  and, 
according  to  our  author's  exposition,  they  are  all  three 
to  be  accented.  And  Dionysius,  therefore,  Cicero,  and 
Quinctilian,  are  mistaken,  when  they  say,  as  they  do  very 
expressly,  "  that  no  one  word  can  have  more  than  one 
acute."  But,  not  to  trouble  the  reader  any  further  with 
a  criticism  on  this  sentence,  the  meaning  of  it  is  no  more 
than  simply  this,  "  that  accent  and  quantity  go  toge- 
ther." Which  I  readily  allow,  and  which  in  truth  is 
the  very  thing  I  have  endeavoured  fully  to  explain,  and 
have  largely  insisted  on  in  the  beginning  of  this  essay. 

But  Dr.  G.  has  another  passage,  from  Dionysius 
Thrax,  which  he  thinks  declares  that  "  a  tone  or  accent 
giveth  a  greater  extent  or  quantity.  Τοι-ος  -προς  ov  πδο- 
μεν,  κα\  την  ή»ωνην  ευρυτίραν  ποιοΰμεν."ή•     If  Dionysius^ 

*  "  Neque  Tempus  sine  Tono  repe-  in  the  same  MS.  speaks  tlie  language  of 
rilur,  neque  Tonus  sine  Tempore."  all  the  other  good  grammarians  on  this 
Porphvr.  m(i  wftrMoQ.  MS.  Bib.  Reg.  subject.  "Ea-τι  τόνο;  (says  he)  iarltwtQ 
An<*.  p.  2.  «    awni   n   μεσίτης    cu\\a@xv    EL<pot;v»av 

t  "  Tonus  ad  qaera  canimus,  et  vo-  (χρυσά.•  Est  tonus  intensio,  vel  remissio, 
eem  latiorem  facimns."  rW  medietas  vocis,syllabarum  aptammo- 

*  This  Dion•  sins,  a  few  lines  after,        dulatic:iem  contiiiens.  These  words  are, 
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had  here  said  ψωνην  μακροτίραν  instead  of  tvpvripav,  it 
might  have  been  some  confirmation  of  the  Dr.'s  asser- 
tion. But  till  it  can  be  shewn,  that  ίνρνς  wide  or  broad, 
and  μάκρος  long,  are  the  same,  the  citation  proves  no- 
thing in  favour  of  his  argument.  The  truth  is,  ίνρντης 
relates  to  a  measure  of  the  voice,  totally  distinct  from 
the  height  and  length  of  it,  though  joined  with  them 
both,  as  hath  been  shewn  above  in  my  first  chapter,  and 
may  be  seen  explained  more  fully  in  Scaliger's  book 
there  referred  to.  This,  therefore,  by  no  means  dis- 
proves the  consistency  of  an  acute  tone  with  a  short 
time. 

The  possibility  and  real  existence  of  an  acute  and 
short  quantity  together,  is  remarked  in  the  Welch  lan- 
guage, as  may  be  seen  in  some  annotations  relating  to 
the  pronunciation  of  it,  in  Bishop  Gibson's  edition  of 
Camden's  Britannia,  communicated  to  him  by  Mr. 
Lhyyd :  they  are  there  prefixed  to  the  account  of  South 
Wales ;  among  which  is  a  mark  given,  shewing  the  ac- 
cent only  on  a  short  vowel.* 

When  Quinctilianf  says,  that  the  words  Olympus  and 
Tyrannus,  had  the  middle  syllable  acuted,  because  the 
Roman  language  did  not  here  admit  the  accent  on  the 
first   short  syllables,  when  the  long  ones  immediately 


without  any  variation,  transcribed  by  suspect  and  am  almost  certain  that  the 

Gaza,  in  a  passage  before  cited.     The  negation  is  omitted  in  the  former  part 

whole  of  this  passage  of  Dion  vsius,  for  0f  tne  ialter  senlence,  and  that  it  should 

which  Dr.  G.  refers  us  to  the  MSS.  in  be  read  u  acutu3  -m  con.eplis  non  sem. 

the  Medicean  library,  may  be  seen  at  per." 

the  end  of  Mr.  Wetstein's  dissertation.  f  Lib.  i.  c.  5.  in  that  part  of  the 
•There  is  a  passage  in  Diomedes  on  chapter,  where  he  is  considering  the 
this  head,  which  is,  I  believe,  cor-  Roman  language  as  derived  from  the 
rapted.  Not  that  I  desire  to  alter  it,  Greek,  or  otherwise  connected  wilh  it. 
in  order  to  bring  it  to  my  purpose,  for  See  Lipsius  on  this  passage,  de  pro- 
it  equally  favours  that,  whether  it  is  nunt.  ling.  Lat.  c.  20.  Servius  on  ,£n. 
altered  or  stands  as  it  does  at  present.  i.  v.  104.  says  that  Simoii  is  acuted 
"  Sunt  vero  tres,  acutus,  gravis,  et  qui  on  the  middle  syllable,  because  it  is  a 
ex  duobus  factus  est,  circomflexus.  Greek  word :  and  the  same  on  Periphas, 
Ex  his  acutus  in  correptis  semper,  in-  £*,  U,  v.  476. 
terdnm  productis  sjllabis  versatur."  I 
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followed ;  does  not  this  imply,  that  the  Greeks  did  place 
their  accent  on  the  first  short  syllable,  as  we  now  see  it 
in  οΧυμπος,  τύραννος! 

I  am  certain,  from  the  testimony  of  Tereutianus 
Maurus,  that  the  word  Σωκράτην  was  accented  by  the 
Greeks  in  the  same  manner  in  which  it  appears  at  pre- 
sent in  our  common  Greek  copies.  For  how  otherwise 
can  be  explained  the  difference  which  he  mentions  be- 
tween the  times  in  the  thesis  of  Appulos  and  Σωκράτην, 
but  on  the  supposition  that  the  second  syllable  of  the 
latter  was  acuted? 

Rumulds  si  nominemus,  appulos  aut  Ddricos: 
Sesquiplo  metimur  istum,  quinque  nam  sunt  tempora: 
*Nunc  duo  ante,  tria  sequuntur;  nunc  tribus  reddesduo, 
Italum  si  quando  mittat  Grains  accentus  solium: 
'Appulos  nam  quando  dico,  tunc  in  άρσπ  su?it  duo, 
Σώκράτήν  Grains  loquendo  reddet  in  θέσει  duo  Λ 

Part  of  Terentianus'  plan,  in  his  Metrical  Essay  on 
Metre,  was,  according  to  his  own  words, 

quo  probarem  planius, 

Et  simul  quam  multa  Grcecis  nostra  non  respondeant, 
Quceque  respondent,  ab  ipsis  nobis  esse  tradita. 

In  regard  to  the  acute,  even  when  it  is  joined  with  a 
long  syllable,  as  in  conftmnit,  though  the  duration  of 
the  sound  be  long,  the  power  and  effect  of  the  acute  is 
short  and  %  quick  to  the  sense.     When  a  high  note  suc- 

*  Appulos  and  Σ»χρά•ηινάο  botli  form  t  Apud  Putschium,  p.  2414. 

a  Cretic  foot  consisting  of  five  times  :  ί  The    word    οξίς,  "throughout    the 

these   five    are   divided  into   two  and  Greek  language,  implies  quickness,  as 

three,  between  the  metrical  arsis  and  acutus  does  likewise  through  the  Latin, 

thesis,    according  as  the  word  is  ac-  Όζν  και  Βαξυ  (sajs  Suidas)  κατά  μιτα- 

cented.     In  Cretico  nunc  snblatio  Ion-       <}>οράν  ίπΐ  τνς  ακονσ-τικΐς ό£ύ  yap  λί- 

gam  et  brevem  occupat,  positio  longam  :  ytrai,im  ττ,ςίψης,  το  ΤΑΧΕ'ΛΣ  tvtpyoZv. 

vel  contra    positio   /ongnm   et    brevem,  cTor  το  μαχαίξιον  ΌξΎ,  cti   ΤΑΧΕΛΣ 

Snblatio   unam  longam  :   prout  sylluba  χγ/τεΓ•  αμβλύ  ϊε,  το  0ξα$ίΛ>;  in^yoZy,  και 

se  obtulerit,  id  fiet.     Mar.  Victorin.  p.  οΓον  ού  xevtoDv,  άλλ'  ώθοϋν,  ώς  το  ί»Ερον 

248.3.    Putsch.  οΖτχς  ου»  κβί  ί  πι  τίν  •φόψ»;ν,  'ΟΞ'ΥΚ 
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ceeds  a  low  one,  or  rises  above  the  gTave  tone  of  voice, 
the  perception  of  it  is  sudden  and  instantaneous,  before 


λίγομίν  τον  ΤΑΧΕ'ΛΣ  Όταοαγιιόμενον  1*νι 
tht  airman,  xa\  ταχέως  αποπανόμενον. 

βαρίν   Ss,   τον    ανάλογο•/  τχ  άμβλεΧ 

αοιτερ  al  τεταμεναι  μάλλον  νΐυραι,  οΤον  η 
Νεάτ»,  τΐν  Ιπ  ελαττον  τεταμένων,  οΤού 
Τβί  Χπάτης,  τοίς  φθόγγου;  οξύτερους  απο- 
ίιοουο-ιν  h  γαξ  νείτη  τχν  άλλα•"/  μάλλον  εν 
τω  χρονιο-θαι  itx  ττ,ν  τάην  ταχεαι;  ττλτ,τ- 
■rovs-ct  τον  αίξα,  οζΰτατον  ποιε~  τον  φ&όγγον 
xal  εν  'ΟΛί'ΓΛι  μεν  ΧΡΟ'ΝΩι  ίποίπι  τοΖ- 
το*  £7Γ(  πολί  JJ  εφίλαξε.  Acutum  et 
grave  dicta  sunt  per  translationem  ad 

auditum  ducta  In  tactu  dicitur 

acutum  id,  quod  celeriter  agit :  ut  gla• 
diulus  aculus,  quia  cito  pungit.  Hebes 
vero,  qutd  tarde  agit,  ut  nan  pungens, 
ted  trudens,  sicut  pistillum— — sic  etiam 
in  sonis,  acutum  vocumus  eum  qui  cele- 
riter ad  sensum  percenit,  et  celeriter  de- 
si)iit  :  gravem    vero    anakgia    similem 

hebeti Utchordx  magis  tensa,  qua- 

lis  nete,  sonos  acutiores  edunt  quam  ilia, 
qua  minus  stmt  tense,  qualis  est  hvpate. 
Nete  enim,  cum  pulsatur,  celerias  quam 
alia  propter  intensionempercutiensatrem, 
acutissimumfacit  somtm :  et  quidem  brevi 
tempore  hoc  Jacit,  sed  plurimum  vim 
suam  tenet.  X.  ht-j.  Nothing  can  be 
more  clear  and  satisfactory  than  this 
account,  given  bere  by  Suidas,  of  όξίς 
applied  to  sound.  Bat  we  shall  find 
that  in  its  general  signification  the  idea 
of  quickness  is  conveyed.  Eastalhius 
on  ItivZfn  (Iliad,  β',  v.  440.)  explains 
ll  οζίς  Ό  τοιοΖτος  άξΐς,  οΰ  μόνη  t;x  το  τα- 
χύ ΒανατοΖν,  In  is  xal  ίίχ  το  θυμιχόν.  So 
on  οξυν  apr.a  (II.  λ',  ν.  835.)  όζίς  άςνς  η 
ο  ταχνς,  r,  ο  τμκτίχός-  έχ  μετα^οξα;  τΐν 
οξέων  βέλων,  h  ο  εχ^ον-iiiiri;-  όξε'ς  τΐ  γαρ 
λ:-  ;■.  τα;  ol  θυμιχχτεροι  [βυμιχ•  what  we 
call  passionate,  hasty  men]  On  λχβη, 
(II.  ί.   r.   180.)  Ιξυλ»βω  fil•"1)  ταχέως 

L 


axoCx.  On  Ιξνς  αξης,  (II.  if.  v.  330.)  ό 
ταχΐ;  πόλεμος  xal  e-^οίξός.  Most  of 
these  explanations  of  Euslathius  are 
transcribed  by  Phavorinns  into  bis 
Lexicon.  Plato  uses  οξνς  π;:ς  aio-S'i- 
<τιν  to  express  a  person  of  quick  sensi- 
bility. Diphilas,  as  cited  by  Athenreus 
(lib.  ii.  p.  47.) 

Τίξπομαι  γυμνούς  ίξχν 
Toil?  'ΟΞΥΠΕΙΝΟΎΣ,  xal  πξό  τ£ν  xai- 

:iv  αεί 
Πάντ'  εϊϊέναι  ΣΠΕΎΔΟΝΤΑΣ. 

"  In  discendi  desiderio  mone  impa- 
tienles.'"  Aristotle  in  his  2.  Rhetor,  ob- 
serving that  the  desires  and  passions  of 
children  are  quick  and  violent,  but  not 
lasting,  says,  xal  <r^oi;a  μϊν  ενύυμιήχη, 
ταχν  is  καίονται•  al  γάξ  επ&νμίαί  των 
τοιούτων  ταχεϊαι.  Ιξεΐαι  γα?  al  βουλτ.ο-εις 
y.a.  ol  μεγάλα»,  ίτττε>  α\  τΐν  καμνόντων 
Ιι^,αι  xal  ιτε'ναι.  Et  rehementer  quidem 
appetunt,  cito  vero  cessant ;  uppetitiones 
enim  talium  sunt  celeres.  Acuta',  i.  e. 
vnpida  sunt  lubidines  neque  magna  ac 
diuturna,  sicut  laboratit.um  sitis  et  esu- 
ries.  So  in  his  Physiogn.  c.  3.  among 
the  ΆναιΰοΖς  βΎ,μεΤα,  he  reckons  'εν  ταΐς 
χινήο-εο-,ν  οξίς:  which  Du-Yal  translates 
"  in  motinus  acutus."  i.  e.  agilis,  citus. 
Thus  a  man  is  said  to  be  Ιξις,  who  is 
ready  and  nimhle.  Thucyd.  lib.  viii. 
διάψοξοι  γαρ  πλέΐο-τον  Ιντες  τίϊ  τρόπον,  :1 
μεν  ίξε~ς,  οί  ie  βξαίεΤς.  Plutarch  in  Ca- 
millas uses  οξεΤ;  εντίτίλίται ;  and  in  Ro- 
mulus on  one  Celer,  asr'  εχίίνον  τοίς  τα- 
χείς ol  'ΡχμαΤοί  xal  οζεΤς,  χίλίρχς  όνομα- 
ζουη,  Cicero  likewise  joins  these  two 
things  together,  when  he  savs,  "motus 
animi  celeres  et  acuti."  Acutus  is  con- 
tinually applied  to  quickness  of  sight, 
of  understanding,  and  motion:   "  tarn 
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the  continuance  of  the  note  is  determined  one  way  or 
the  other,  for  long  or  short.     This  I  more  clearly  con- 


cernis  acutum."  "  est  enim  homo  valde 
acutus  et  sagax."  Cic.  Statins  describ- 
ing an  active  champion,  says, 

"  raotn  Spartanus  acnto 
"  Mille  cavet  lapsas  circuin  sua  tem- 
pora  mortes." 

'O^uitxljijavoj  in  the  Βάτρ.  of  Aristoph. 
903.  denotes  quick  invention.  Plato, 
at  the  beginning  of  his  The&teius,  άλλ' 
οΓτε  οξεΤς ,  αχτπερ  ο3το;,  και  αγχίνοοι  και 
μνήμονες,  ως  ταπολλά,  και  ντρος  τά;  οργάς 
οξύτξοποί  άσι,  και  άττοντε;  ξέρονται,  ωσ- 
πίξ  τα  ανερμάτιστα  πλοία,  οί'τε  οι  εμ- 
βρώέστεξοι,  νχβξοί  πως,  &c.  Sed  acuti, 
sicut  hie,  et  sagaces  ac  memores,  ut  plu- 
rimum  affectibus  etiam  celeres  sunt,  et 
instabiles  feruntur,  tanquam  saburree 
expertia  navigia.  Craviores  vero  tardi 
aliquo  modo,  ccc.  And,  agreeably  to 
this,  οξύτνς  is  explained  by  Suidas  τα- 
χύτης  τη;  διανοίας.  Critical  cases  in 
physic  are  called  οξέα  πάβη ;  by  the 
Romans  "  vitia  praecipitia."  And  thus, 
in  Sophocles,  Philoctetes  complains  of 
the  anguish  which  he  feels  from  his 
wound, 

ως  ηδε  μοι 
ΌξεΓα  <ροιτα  και  ταχιΤ  απέρχεται. 

οξύ  used  adverbially,  signifies  quickly, 
as  in  Homer,  βΏ.ς  εψατ',  'ΟΞΎ'  δ'  ακουσιν 
Όί'λίο;  ταχίις  Αια;.  And  οξύ  is  therefore 
explained  by  Hesychius,  ταχέως,  τα- 
χυδρόμως;  by  Phavorinus  ταχέως,  ο-φο- 
δρως;  οξύς  by  Suidas,  ταχύς.  This 
sense  of  οξύς  and  οξύτης  runs  through 
the  third  chap,  of  Jul.  Pollux  Oncnnast. 
lib.  i.  Φΐρι  ταχέως  και  βραδέως  ει;  ϊξγα. 
So  Thomas  Magister,  in  the  word  οξύς• 
το  οξύ  εττϊ  μεν  μαχαίρας  και  όφθαλ/txiv 
λεγόμινον,  εναντίον  έχει  το  αμζχύ•  Ίπι  δε 
φαντ,ς,  το  βαρύ.  το  δε  οξέως  έμηνύ^η,  και 


οξέως  άφΓκτο,  εναντίον  έχει  το  βξαδέως. 
Thus  the  Great  Etymologist :  οξίιν  άν- 
§ρωπον,  τον  ταχέως  Βνμούμενον.  I  find 
that  all  these  expositions  of  ΌξΎς  are 
copied  from  Aristotle  •ατερ\  •1>νχκς,  c.  7. 
almost  in  his  words,  which  therefore 
shall  not  be  repeated  here,  Johan. 
Stobasus  in  his  Rcfoga.  Physicce,  cap.  44. 
ex  Pht.  TimiEO,  on  the  subject  of  speech 
and  hearing,  has  these  particular  words 
to  our  present  purpose.  αΧΚως  μεν  ουν 
<5>Λ/νίν  $ωμεν  την  δι'  ωτων  Ιπ  αέρος  Ιγκε- 
φάλοι/  τε  και  αίματος  μέχξΐ  -ψυχί;  Ήλη- 
γην  διαδιδομένην,  τελευτΖσ-αν  δε  ντεξϊ  την 
νου  ηπατις  εδραν  ακοήν  oVn  δε  αυτής  τα- 
χεία ο£ε~αν,  'όση  δε  βραδύτερα  βραδντέξαν, 
(f.  legend,  βαξυτέραν)  την  δε  όμαλην 
λεΐαν,  ττ.ν  δε  εναντίαν  Ύραχεΐαν,  μεγάλη 
δε  την  «Όλλ>ιν,  Ό'ση  δε  εναντία  σμικξάν. 
Ponamus  etiam  Vocem  per  aures  ab  acre 
cerebrum  ac  sanguinem  usque  ad  anirnam 
ferientem,  ac  Jinem  habentem  circa  je- 
coris  sedem  auditum  :  Ictum  vero  illius 
celerem  esse  acutum,  tardiorem  vero  gra- 
viorem,  aquabilem  autem  Imvem,  contra- 
riumque  asperum,  validum  vero  mag- 
num, contrariumque  parvum.  "  De 
cursu  et  cursoribus  haec  dicunlur  (says 
Camerarius  in  Commentar.  p.  469.) 
αικύς,  Κάσσων,  κουφό;,  οξύς,  ελαφρό;,  π*- 
δώκης,  ταχύς."  And  in  the  Glossary  of 
Philoxenus,  οξέως  cito,  raptim.  οξύς  i 
ταχύς,  Pernix,  velox,  &c.  οξύτατο;  ocis- 
simus.  Peter  Victorius,  in  his  Varite 
Led.  lib.  vii.  c.  3.  where  he  is  consi- 
dering Quinctilian's  figure,  ^ετάλϋ^ι; 
transumptio,  says,  "  tropus  rarissimus, 
etiam  improprii  usus  :  GraEcis  tainen 
frequentior,  qui  νήσους  θοας  οξείας  dicunt. 
Homerus  autem  insulas  θοά;,  cum 
acuta;  formae  significare  vellet,  vocavit 
hoc  versu  ex  xv.  libro  Odysseae, 

Ένθεν  J'  aZ  νήσοισιν  ϊπιπξοεηκα  θοησιν. 
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ceive,  than  I  can  perhaps  express.  I  can  however  en- 
gage to  make  it  perceptible  to  a  common  EDglish  ear  in 
any  Greek  word,  according  to  its  present  accentual 
mark. 

The  account,  which  I  have  here  attempted  to  give,  of 
the  true  nature  and  power  of  the  acute  tone,  is  confirmed 
by  what  Aristotle,  de  Anima,  in  his  chapter  περί  ψόφου 
και  ακοής,  says,  τυ  μεν  Όξύ  κινεί  την  αΊσθησιν  εν  όλίγω  χμόνψ 
επί  πολύ'  το  £έ  Βαρύ,  εν  πολλω  far  ολίγον.*  Ac  lit  us  SOnilS 
movet  sensum  in  brevi  tempore  plurimum:  gravis  vero, 
in  multo  paulum.     Again,  in  another  place  :  τοϋ  εν  φωνγ 

Ό^εος•  οντος  κατά  το   ολίγον το  δε  Όξύ   δι'   όλίγόΥητα, 

ταχύ.ή-    Cum  acutus  in  voce  existat  breviter Acutus, 

propter  brevitatem  vel  levitatem,  velox.  It  may  perhaps 
receive  further  illustration  from  a  passage  of  Plutarch, 
in  his  Qucestiones  Platonicce,  where  he  is  treating  of 
sounds  in  general.  That  author,  having  mentioned  the 
harmony  of  sounds,  says  :  οξύς  μεν  yap  b  ταχύς  γίνεται, 
βαρύς  δε  ό  βραδύς'  §tb  και  πρότερον  κινονσι  την  αίσθησιν  οι 
όξεΤς"  όταν  δε  τούτοις  η^η  μαραινομενοις  και  άττοληγομενοις  οι 
βραΰεΐς  ετηβαλωσιν  αρχόμενοι,  το  κραθεν  αυτών  ci  ομοιοπα- 
θείαν    ηΒονην   ry   iueoy  παρίσχεν,    fjv  σνμφωνίαν   καλοϋσιν.+ 

Hanc  autem  ralionem  secntns  illeno-  /Bapiij  a  lower  tone,  without  any  consi- 

rnina  immutavit,  alterumque  pro  altero  deration  of  length,  through  the  musical 

capit,  quod  Soov  et  οξν  sunt  s-ΐΛίιυμα..  writers. 

Ιξν  autem  Graecis  non  tantum  ostendit,  *  Cap.  vii.  p.  641.  tom.i.  edit.  Val. 

quod  velox  est  in  motu,  verum  etiam  t  Probl.  sect.  xix.  p.  767.  torn.  ii. 

quod   forma  in  tenuitatem  acutumque  So  in  p.  765,  he  joins   the  two,  το  ie 

porTectum  est:  quare,  quod  est  huic  TaX^  *"'  °£"• 

οτΛύημον,  tanquam  et  ipsum  idem  pe-  t  Acutus  enim  celer  fit,  gravis  vero 

Ditus  significant,  loco  alterius  posuil."  tardus  :   quare  et  prius  movent  sensum 

. Strabo  in  viii.  lib.  yt»>y?et$oVluna»  acuti  soni.     Cum  vero  hb  evanescentibus 

"  ejusdem  Homerici  verbi  eandem  af-  succedant   graves    incipientes,    mutum 

fertdeclarationem.positonamque  versu  quiddam  ex  his  per  nature  convenien- 

illo,  addidit,  6oaj  V  dpMCT  τ&β  ίζίία;."  tiam  voluptatem   auditui  prsbet,  quam 

As  it  is  certain  that  Ιξνς,  with  its  deri-  siimphoniam   vocant.  Tom.  ii.   p.  1006. 

vatives  and  compounds,  implies  some-  Xji     So    Lipsius,    when    he    distin- 

thing  quick,  in  its  general  application  guislies   between    the  circumflex    and 

throughout  the  Greek  language,  so  in  acute  :    "  iste  [acntus]   celeri  quadam 

its  peculiar  musical  sense,  it  is  univer-  sublatione  vocis   efFerendus   est,    sine 

silly  used  for  a  high  tone,  opposed  to  institione  nlla  aut  mora,  ille  [flexus] 

l2 
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The  explanation  which  *  Macrobius  gives  of  the  acute 
sound,  is  like  the  preceding.  Diximus  nunquam  sonum 
fieri,  nisi  aire  percusso.  Ut  autem  sonus  ipse  aut  acutior 
aut  gTavior proferatur,  ictus  efficit:  qui  dum  ingens  et  celer 
incidit,acutum  sonum prcestat ;  si  tardior  leniorve,  gravi- 
orem.  Indicio  est  virga  ;  qu<e,  dum  auras percutit,  si  im- 
pulsu  citof eriat,  sonum  acuit:  si  lentior,  gravius/enf  au- 
ditum.  In  fidibus  quoque  idem  videmus :  quce  si  tractu 
arctiore  tenduntur,  acute  sonant ;  si  laxiore,  gravius. 

On  the  whole,  from  every  thing  that  I  have  been  able 
to  collect,  from  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  of  the 
best  note,  in  regard  either  to  the  general  sense  of  the 
word  όζύς,  and  acutus,  or  to  the  particular  meaning  of 
them  applied  to  sound ;  I  find,  first,  that  the  idea  of  quick- 
ness is  conveyed  in  them;  and  secondly,  when  referred  to 
sound,  that  extent  in  length  is  never  implied,  but  in 
height  only,  and  a  quickness  in  the  manner  and  effect  of 
this  elevation.  Cicero  has,  in  one  sentence,  expressed 
both  these  qualities  of  height  and  quickness  as  belong- 
ing to  the  acute.  "  Quam  ob  causam  summus  ille  caeli 
stelliferi  cursus,  cujus  conversio  est  concitatior,  acuto  et 
excitato  movetur  sono."f 


magis  tractim  et  cum  vocis  longiore  *  In  sonin.  Scip.  lib.  ii.  c.  4.  This 
iluctu  :  sic  ut  svllaba,  cui  incambit,  was  likewise  Salmasius's  idea  of  it, 
geminanda  sit,  eadem  elata  pariter  et  who,  in  his  PliniaiHB  exercitationes, 
depressa."  de  pron.  ling.  Lat.  c.  20.  speaks  of  it  thus  :  "  5£ί~α  vox  aures  et 
Bishop  Hare  has  conceived  and  ex-  anditum  quasi  sciudendo  penetrat :  ita 
pressed  this  very  clearly.  "  Hinc  usu  Spfc  co'or  ocnlos  visumque  fulgore  suo 
venit,  ut  syllaba  acutas  proxima  pro  quasi  punctim  ferit.  Communicant  in- 
correpta  habeatur,  brevinrque  acuta  vi-  ter  se  sensus  proprietates  suas,  et  quod 
deatur,  etiam  cum  ipsa  quoque  brevis  nnius  proprium  est,  vocibus  Iranslalis 
est."  de  Metr.  Comic,  pag.  lviii.  The  a'•»  tribuitur.  similiter  in  voce,  quas 
force  of  this  is  strongly  seen  in  what  he  proprium  est  ais-flimv  auditus,  aculos 
gives  afterwards  as  an  instance  of  it.  et  graves  sonos  βα,ξΰς  nal  ίξιΤς  appella- 
"  Quae  acuuntur  in  tertia  ab  extreme,  «nus,  ducta  metaphora  ab  iis  rebus, 
interdum  acutam  corripiunt,  si  posi-  quae  circa  tactum  versantur.  nam  Ιζυ 
tione  sola  longa  sunt,  ut  uptime,  sent-  et  acutum  proprie  est  quod  tactum 
ttis,  pervelim,  Pamphilus,  et  pauca  alia,  puDgit  et  stimulat :  grave  quod  con- 
quo  Cretici  mutantur  in  Anapapstos.  tundit  et  premit :  ita  el  de  voce  acuta 
Idem  factum  est  in  luutiquum,  licet  in-  et  gravi."  Tom.  i.  p.  200. 
«ipiat  a  diphlhongo."  pag.  Ixii.                         f  Somn.  Scipion.  (.  5. 
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CHAP.    VIII. 

The  hypothesis  of  Isaac  Vossias,  Henninius,  Sarpedonius,  and  others,  erroneoas. 
The  Greek  accent  different  in  its  position  from  the  Roman.  Dr.  Benfley's 
and  Scaliger's  remarks  on  the  Latin  accent.  Difference  between  the  accen- 
tual and  metrical  arsis. 

BUT  not  only  Dr.  G.  but  Isaac  Vossius  conceived  a 
wrong  idea  of  the  acute,  being  misled  into  an  opinion, 
that  it  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  long  quantity,  at  least 
was  not  well  consistent  with  a  short  one.  This  is  plainly 
seen  in  that  passage  of  his  book  de  Poematum  cantu* 
where  he  complains,  that  the  received  method  of  accen- 
tuation corrupts  the  harmony,  and  gives  an  instance  of 
it  in  some  verses  of  Homer, 

Ήελίος  δ'  ανόρουσε,  \ιπων  περικαΧλεα  \ίμνχ\ν, 
Ονρανον  ες  πολύχαλκου,  tV  αθανάτοισι  φανείη 
Και  Ζίνητοΐσι  βροτόίσιν  επ\  ζε'ιΰωρον  άρονραν. 

"  The  accent  placed  in  the  foregoing  manner,  as  we 
now  have  it  in  our  printed  books,"  says  he,  "  spoils  the 
verse :  the  ancients  themselves  used  the  accent  far  other- 
wise, and  placed  it  thus, 

Ήελίός  δ'  ανοροΰσε,  Χιπων  περικαΧλεα  \(μνην, 
Ονρανον  ες  πολυχαλκον,  "ν  άθανατόΐσι  φανείη 
Και  ^νητόίσι  βροτόίσιν  επ\  ζειΰώρον  αρονραν." 

The  reader,  on  comparing  the  former  method  of  ac- 
centing these  verses  here  censured  by  him,  with  the  lat- 
ter, adopted  and  recommended  by  him  as  the  genuine 
method  of  the  ancients,  will  find,  that  the  difference  be- 

*  Pag.  142.  apud  Henain. 
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tween  them  consists  in  the  transposition  of  the  acute 
from  short  to  long  syllables,  as  from 

Ήε'λίος  δ'  ....  to   ...  .  Ήελώς  δ', 

ανόρουσε  ανόρουσε 

περικαΧλεα περικαΧλεα 

ουρανον    ουρανού 

7Γολύχαλκον ττοΧνχαλκον 

ζείδωρου  αρουραν ζειΒώρον  αροΰραν. 

His  objection  was  evidently  to  the  acute,  as  incon- 
sistent with  short  syllables,  and  he  has  accordingly  re- 
moved it  from  them  and  placed  it  on  the  long. 

The  reader  will  likewise  observe,  if  he  turns  back  to 
the  fourth  chapter  of  this  Essay,  that  Vossius,  in  altering 
the  accents  of  all  the  foregoing  words,  except  ηελώς, 
hath  regulated  his  method  of  replacing  them  exactly  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  Roman  accents,  (though  I  believe 
he  was  not  sensible  of  it  at  that  time)  those  very  laws 
which  I  have  in  the  foregoing  chapter  transcribed  from 
Quinctilian.  Which  circumstance  alone,  notwithstand- 
ing* the  confidence  of  Vossius  that  his  manner  of  re- 
adjusting them  is  agreeable  to  the  pronunciation  of  the 
ancients,  is  to  me  a  strong  proof,  that  he  is  wrong :  be- 
cause Quinctilian  expressly  mentions  a  particular  dif- 

*  Hesays.tbatany  one  will  beconvinc-  μίνων  λίξιων  in  Aldus's  Thesaurus,  and 

ed  of  this,  who  looks  over  the  writings  as  quoted  by  later  grammarians,  (see 

and  fragments  of  the  old  grammarians,  Eustath.  Iliad.  M.  p.  867,  ou  αρπάγη 

Dionyaius  Thrax,  Apollonius  Alexand.  and  άξτταγή.  and  Valcken.  Animadv.  ad 

/L'.lius  Diooys.  Arislaichus  junior,   &c.  Ammon.  lib.  i.  c.  8.)  furnishes  us  with 

Now  some  of  these  wiitings  are,  as  is  several  remarks,  thai  tend  to  confirm 

allowed  by  Dr.  G.,  totally  lost,  and  the  truth  of  our  present  system.     No 

some  that  remain   contain  nothing  on  one  that  is  acquainted  with  the  con- 

the  piesent  subject.     But  of  those  that  tents  of  Aldus's  Thesaurus,  which  Dr. 

do  remain,  both  the  syntax  and  frag-  G.  mentions  in  the  case  of  jEI.  Dionys., 

ments  of  Apollonius,  will   supply  us  could  ever  surely  dispute  the  autbenti- 

wilh  ample  proofs  of  the  falsehood  of  city  of  the  Greek  accents.  Adefence  of 

Vossius's  doctrine  :  his  assertions  are  them  might  be  drawn  from  that  collec- 

as  little  favoured  by  what  remains  of  tion  alone,  to  part  of  which  we  are  re- 

iElius  Dionysius;  who,  in  his  tracts  ferred  by  Vossius  for  the  refutation  of 

wip!  axhira/y  βτ,μάτΜ,  and  πΐξϊ  ί^χλινβ-  them. 
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ference  which  there  was  between  the  Roman  and  Greek 
practice  in  accenting  their  syllables ;  and  complains  of 
the  Latin  manner  as  less  harmonious  and  diversified  than 
the  Greek.  "  Sed  accentus  quoque  cum  rigore  quodam, 
turn  similitudine  ipsa  minus  suaves  habemus,  quia  ultima 
syllaba  nee  acuta  unquam  excitatur,  nee  in  flexa  cir- 
cumducitur,  sed  in  gravem  vel  duas  graves  cadit  semper. 
Itaque  tanto  est  sermo  Graecus  Latino  jucundior,  ut 
nostri  Poetae,  quoties  dulce  carmen  esse  voluerunt,  illo- 
rum  id  nominibus  exornent."* 

Quinctilian,  by  closing  his  sentence  here  with  semper, 
as  he  does  another  on  the  same  occasion  with  nunquam, 
an  adverb,  (which  the  best  Roman  writers  never  place 
at  the  end  of  a  period,  but  on  particular  occasions,  where 
some  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  sense  of  the  word;)  by  this, 
I  say,  he  seems  to  point  out  the  very  extraordinary  in- 
flexibility of  the  Roman  accent ;  and  this  he  remarks  as 
opposite  to  the  nature  of  the  Greek  tones:  for  it  is  in 
that  part  of  his  book  where  he  draws  a  parallel  between 
the  two  languages  in  point  of  harmony,  and  shews  the 
inferiority  of  his  own  in  several  particulars.  Here  in  the 
accents,  "  ultima  syllaba  nee  acuta  unquam  excitatur, 
nee  in  flexa  circumducitur,"  as  in  Deits,  Dei,  Deo :  this 
being  opposed  by  him  to  the  Greek  use  of  tones,  gives 
me  reason  to  think,  that  by  them  the  last  syllables  were 
sometimes  acuted  and  circumflexed,  as  in  θευς,  θεώ;  as 

*  Lib.  ii.  c.  10.    Since  the  Roman  Latina  est:  unde  penultima  habebit  ac- 

poets,  by  introducing  into  their  verses  centum.     In  numero  vero  plurali,  quia 

Greek  words  with  their  proper  accent,  tropaea  dieimus,  sicut  Greci,nec  aliquid 

intended   to  give  some  peculiar  grace  inde    viutilamus    [f.    mutainus]     erit 

and  sweetness  to  their  lines ;  Aldus,  Grecus  accentus  sicut    apud    Grecos, 

therefore,  did  very  properly  in  publish-  scilioet   tertia   syllaba    a  fine."     This 

ing  Statius  with  a  collection  of  all  the  agrees   with  what  Victorinas,    in  his 

Greek  words,  used  by  that  poet,   ac-  Grammat.,  says,  "  Greca  nomina,  si  iis- 

cented.     And  accordingly  remarks  of  dem  Uteris  pmferuntur,  Grecos  accentus 

the  following  kind,  in  Servius  on  Vir-  habebunt."     And  ML  Donatus,  "  Sane 

gil,  are  not  to  be  considered  by  us  as  Green  verba  Greets  accentibus  melius 

mere  critical   refinements  of  that  fa-  eff'erimtts."     The  editors,  therefore,  of 

mous  commentator ;  who,  on  the  542d  Latin  poets    should  pay  some  regard 

verse   of  the    10th   jEneid,    observes  to  this  circumstance  in  their  authors. 
upon  the  word  trophaum,  "  Declinatio 
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we  see  them  marked  by  our  present  virgnlce.  Then  he 
says,  "  sed  in  gravem,  vel  duas  graves  cadit  semper ;" 
as  in  ager,  agri,  animus,  animi :  this  being  opposed  by 
him  to  the  manner  of  the  Greeks,  gives  room  to  suppose, 
that  their  accent  was  otherwise  varied,  either  in  different 
words,  or  different  inflexions  of  the  same  word,  as  in 
aypbg  aypov,  αγαθός  ayaOov,  δεύτερος  δευτέρου.  This 
variety,  so  different  from  the  Roman  method,  we  see 
in  the  application  of  our  accentual  marks;  and  this 
application  of  them  perfectly  corresponds  with  what 
Quinctilian's  account  of  the  Latin  tones  necessarily 
implies. 

The  particular  limitation  of  the  Roman  accent  to  the 
penultima  and  antepenultima,  and  its  difference  in  this 
respect  from  the  Greek,  is  taken  notice  of  not  only  by 
Quinctilian,  but  by  the  other  old  Roman  grammarians 
and  critics  after  him.  Diomedes,  in  his  second  book, 
says,  "  In  Graecis  dictionibus  cum  acutus  tria  loca  te- 
neat,  ultimum,  penultimum,  et  antepenultimum. — apud 
Latinos  duo  tantum  loca  tenet,  penultimum  et  antepenul- 
timum." Priscian  says,  "  Acutus  accentus  apud  Latinos 
duo  loca  habet,  penultimum  et  antepenultimum ;  apud 
Gra?cos  autem  et  ultimum."  Donatus  in  like  manner  : 
"  Tonus  acutus,  cum  in  Graecis  dictionibus  tria  loca  te- 
neat,  ultimum,  penultimum,  et  antepenultimum;  tenet 
apud  Latinos  penultimum  et  antepenultimum  ;  ultimum 
nunquam."  So  Maximus  Victorinus,  "Acutus,  cum 
apud  Graecos  tria  loca  teneat,  apud  nos  duobus  tantum 
poni  potest;  aut  in  penultima,  ut  prcelegistis,  aut  in  ca 
quas  a  line  est  tertia,  ut  prcelegimus"  And  in  another 
place:  "  Graaca  nomina,  si  iisdem  Uteris  proferuntur 
[Latine  versa]  Grascos  accentus  habebunt :  nam  cum  di- 
cimus,  Thyas,  Nais,  acutum  habebit  posterior  accentum; 
et  cum  Themisto,  Calypso,  Theano,  ultimam  circum- 
flecti  videbimus.  Quod  utrumque  Latinus  sermo  non 
patitur,  nisi  admodum  raro."  Sergius  likewise  on  the 
editio  prima  of  Donatus,  "  Acutus  accentus  in  Latinis 
non  tenebit,  nisi  penultimum  et  antepenultimum."  And 
after  these  Scaliger:  "  Latini  suis  libris  omnls   testati 
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sunt,  nullam  apud  nos  supremam  syllabam  acui."* 
There  is  a  particular  remark  of  Olympiodorus  on  this 
subject.  Τότε  μεν  Γραικοί  εκλήθησαν,  νυν  δε  "Ελληνες• 
τοΰτο  δε  το  όνομα  oi  μεν  'Ρωμαΐοί  παροζύνονσι,  Γραικοί  λί- 
yovTtg.  ή  δε  κοινή  δίαλεκτος  όξυνεί.  Καθόλου  δε  οι  Ρωμαΐοί 
πάν  όνομα  τταροϊ,υνονσι  δίά  τον  κόμ7Γον*  δθεν  νπψηνορίοντες 
Ικληθησαν  νπο  τών  ποιητών.ή;  There  seems  to  be  some- 
thing whimsical  in  the  reason  assigned  here  by  Olympi- 
odorus for  the  Romans  drawing  the  accent  back  from 
the  last,  that  they  did  it  δίά  τον  κόμττον,  to  give  a  more 
stately  and  solemn  air  to  their  pronunciation.  "  Caste- 
rum,"  as  Dr.  Bentley  well  observes  on  this  passage  of 
Olympiodorus,  "  quod  hie  fastui  tribuit,  id  dialecto 
JEolicce,  unde  lingua  Latina  partem  maximam  profluxit, 
rectius  imputatur.     iEolenses  enim,  ut  notum  est,  Βαού- 


*  Cam.  ling.  Lot.  c.  58.  see  also  c. 
146.  To  the  same  purpose  also  Ser- 
vius.  "  Notandum  Bucolica  vel  Geor- 
gica,  cum  apud  Graecos  in  fine  habeant 
accentum  [Βουκολικά,  Γε*>ργιχ.α]  apud 
nos  in  tertia  a  fine  habere  :  nam  ut  in 
ultima  sit,  Latinitas  vetat:  ut  inpenul- 
tima  non  sit,  brevitatis  eflicit  ratio."  in 
Procem.  ad  Virg.  Bucolica.  So  like- 
wise on  JEa.  vi.  v.  670.  "  Ergo  est 
sola  particula,  qua;  habet  in  fine  cir- 
cumflexum.  per  accentus  mutationem 
in  adverbium  transit." 

t  In  Aristot.  Meteora.  p.  27.  Tunc 
quidem  Γραικοί  vocati  erant,  nunc  vera 
"EXXwEf.  Hanc  antem  dictionem  Re- 
main in  penultima  acumtt,  1'ξαϊχ.οι  di- 
centes:  scrmo  vero  communis  Gr&corum 
ultimam  ejus  acuit.  In  universum  Ro- 
man) omnis  vocis  accentum  retrahunt 
propter  fastum :  unde  ύττε^νορέΌντες  sn- 
perbi  ac  magnifici  vocati  sunt  a  Poetis. 
If  there  really  is  more  diguity  in  a  ba- 
rytone pronunciation,  than  in  another, 
the  χ,όμπος,  however,  of  the  Romans, 
which  Olvrapiodorus  here  remarks, 
could  not  be  the  cause,  but  the  effect 
and    consequence   of   such   a  pronun- 


ciation :  the  pronunciation  itself  was 
owing  to  an  accidental  derivation  from 
some  particular  colonies  of  Grecians, 
who  insensibly  established  it  among 
the  old  Latins,  at  a  time  when  there 
was  nothing  in  their  civil  state  and  cir- 
cumstances to  elevate  their  spirit,  and 
give  them  that  air  of  grandeur,  which 
foreigners  afterwards  thought  they  dis- 
covered in  every  thing  belonging  to 
the  Romans,  even  in  the  tone  of  their 
language.  This  we  find  observed  by 
Gregory  Thaumaturg.  in  laudatione 
Origen.  who,  speaking  of  Justinian's 
Latin  Collection  of  Laws,  says,  they 
were  drawn  up  and  published  τβ  "Pa>- 

jUttlilV  <f>4JV>!,  XATaOTXtlXTl/CM/tAEV  X.0.1  ΆΛΑ- 

ZO'NI,  y.a.1  σ-νιτχχματιζομίνιι  αυτών  tn 
ίξουιτία.  nrn  SacrtXixn,  "  in  the  language 
of  the  Romans,  which  is  awful  and  so- 
lemn, and  of  a  nature  conformable  to 
the  majesty  of  their  empire."  Seneca 
characterizes  the  two  languages,  and 
distinguishes  them  thus  :  Latino,  lin- 
gua POTENTIA,  Grace  GRATIA. 
Consol.  ad  Polyb.  c.  21.  On  potentia 
here  Lipsius  savs,  Bene,  nam  lute  im- 
perabat. 
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rovoi  erant;  et  θίος,  ανηρ  pronunciabant,  cum  alii  θώς, 

ανιφ.    * 


*  As  the  Roman  language  is  so  in- 
flexibly barytoyie,  one  observation 
readily  offers  itself  on  a  comparative 
view  of  that  with  oar  own,  which  is, 
that  the  English,  having  a  dae  and 
equal  mixture  of  barytone  and  oiytone 
words,  does,  in  this  respect,  appear  to 
have  a  great  advantage  and  superiority 
over  the  Roman.  What  debases  the 
English  language  is  the  want  of  diver- 
sified terminations  iu  verbs  and  nouns  : 
which  is  not  only  a  great  defect  itself, 
but,  since  it  is  unavoidably  supplied 
by  articles  and  auxiliary  verbs,  leaves 
room  by  that  means  for  the  admission 
of  other  things  equally  destructive  of 
the  beauty  of  language.  But  no  lan- 
guage admits  of  greater  variety,  as  far 
as  mere  tone  is  concerned,  than  our  own. 
Every  Roman  dissyllable,  and  every 
Greek  verb  in  ta,  has  the  accent  on  the 
penultimate:  the  English  verbs  have  it 
in  general  on  the  last,  the  nouns  and 
adverbs  on  the  penultimate,  or  ante- 
penultimate :  by  which  means  our 
tones  are  as  much  diversified  in  their 
position  as  the  Greek,  and  more  than 
the  Roman.  We  place  the  acute  some- 
times on  the  praeantepeuulliin.ite,  as 
in  ntcessary,  favourably,  &C.  And  so 
do  the  Italians,  as  in  stquituno,  deside- 
mb«  :  and  even  on  the  fifth  and  sixth 
syllable  from  the  end,  as  portandose- 
nela,  desideranovici.  Caninius  mentions 
two  words  that  have  it  on  the  eighth 
syllable  stminanovicisene,  edificanovi- 
ciseiie.  The  Hebrews,  on  the  other 
hand,  do  not  admit  the  accent  even  on 
the  antepenultima,  according  to  Job. 
Simon.  [Introd.  Gram.  Crit.  in  ling. 
Gnec.  sect.  ii.  p.  28.]  There  does,  in- 
deed, seem  to  be  matter  of  just  objec- 
tion, when  more  than  two  graves  in  one 
word  follow  an  acute,  especially  when 


they  are  joined  with  short  times :  for 
then  the  latter  sounds  are  not  only  low, 
but  rapid,  and  must  be  consequently 
indistinct.  We  see,  however,  that 
many  negative  mles,  in  a  thing  so  ar- 
bitrary and  variable  as  language,  are 
very  often  found  to  be  contradicted  by 
practice.  That  rule  of  Cicero,  wherein 
he  says  that  nature  limits  the  acute  to 
the  three  last  syllables  of  every  word, 
is  here  evidently  superseded.  And 
therefore  the  word  Xatura,  which  he 
uses  in  that  passage,  must  not  be  un- 
derstood in  an  universal,  but  partial 
sense,  as  relating  only  to  the  particular 
nature  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  lan- 
guages :  which,  when  he  was  writing 
that  sentence,  were  nearest  to  his 
thoughts.  That  a  wider  compass  al- 
lowed to  the  acute  is  not  unnatural,  is 
certain,  because  it  is  found  in  the  na- 
tural and  easy  practice  of  so  many 
millions.  Neither  can  Scaliger  see  any 
reason  against  it.  "  The  Greeks,"  says 
he,  "  did  not  choose  to  remove  the  ac- 
cent farther  from  the  end  :  qnos  etiam 
Latin»  prisci  secuti  easdem  posteris, 
imitatione  pnlius  quam  consilio  ducti, 
leges  praiscripsere.  Nam  quamobrem 
non  liceat  milii  tollcre  vocem  in  quarta 
a  fine,  nulla  musica  ratio  possit  per- 
suadere :  possunt  enim  eodem  lenore 
tarn  in  voce,  quam  in  tibia  aut  in  fidibus, 
deduci  niulta.•  vel  breves,  vel  long?e."  It 
may  be  so,  as  he  says,  and  we  are  sure 
it  is.  But  the  Greek  and  Latin  method 
is  certainly  better :  though  the  mo- 
dern deviation  from  it  is  commended 
by  Scaliger,  as  the  rejection  of  an  un- 
reasonable yoke.  "  Sapienter  a  pos- 
teris factum  est,  qui nullum  hu- 

jus  putidi  servitii  juguin  ferre  volu- 
erint."  Cans.  ling.  c.  58. 

I  mentioned  above  the  great  defect, 
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Dr.  Bentley,  in  his  tract  tie  metris  Terentianis,  from 
whence  the  foregoing  remark  on  Olympiodorus  is  taken, 
gives  the  following  verses  of  Virgil  thus  accented : 

'Arma  virumque  cano,  Trojce  qui  primus  ab  oris 
Italiamfato  prof ugus,  *  Lavinaque  venit 
Litora ;  midtum  ille  et  ttrris  jactatus  et  alto 
Yi  superum,  saevce  memorem  Junonis  ob  iram. 

"  He  that  reads  these  verses  properly  and  tunefully," 
says  he,  "  will  pronounce  them  according  to  these  ac- 
centual marks;  not  as  schoolboys  scanning  them,  and 
placing  the  accent  at  the  beginning  of  each  foot,  as, 

'Italiamfato  profugus,  La — 

but  according  to  the  rhythm  of  the  whole  verse,  in 
which  not  one  word  has  the  accent  on  the  last  syllable, 
except  virum;  and  that  properly  on  account  of  the  sub- 
sequent enclitic  que."f 


under  which  the  English  language  la- 
boars,  in  not  having  a  variety  of  ter- 
minations to  nouns,  instead  of  arti- 
cles :  and  to  verbs,  instead  of  auxi- 
liaries. The  great  importance  of  this 
variety  to  a  language  perhaps  no  where 
more  clearly  appears,  than  in  the  fol- 
lowing five  lines  of  the  Odyssey,  r. 
204,  &c. 

Της  i'  αξ  αχουούο-ης  pit  ioxjuo,  nixero  ii 

'ίΐς    ti    χι*?  ΧΛΤαττ,ΧΕτ'  Iv   ίχροιτό'ΚοιτίΨ 

Ifiir-n, 
βΗ»  τ  Έ,Ζρος  χατέτηξίν ,  itsv/  Βεφαμς  xa- 

ταγείοι' 
Ύηχομ,ετης  ί'   άρ»  ττ,ς  ποταμοί  ιυ\^ιΐΐΐ 

ρέοντες• 
"Ω.;  τί;  τήκετο  καλά  «ταρι-Γα  $αχρνχίού<τνς. 

In  these  five  lines  some  part  of  the 
word  τήκω  occurs  five  times,  and  yet 


by  the  advantage  of  its  various  termi- 
nations the  repetition  is  not  disagreer 
able.  A  word  thus  repeated  in  English 
would  be  extremely  offensive.  Mr. 
Pope  has  accordingly  avoided  it  in 
translating  this  passage  :  the  word 
melted  he  uses  but  once.  Perrault  has 
literally  translated  the  same  passage, 
and  designedly  repeated  his  liquefio 
four  times,  to  make  it  appear  ridicu- 
lous; and  thereby  exposed  his  own 
ignorance  in  not  discerning  the  great 
difference  between  the  inflexions  of 
the  Greek  language  and  his  owu. 

*  Lavinaque  should  be  otherwise  ac-: 
cented,  thus,  Lavinaque,  on  account  of 
the  enclitic  joined  with  it. 

t  The  Latin  enclitic  taken  notice  of 
by  Dr.  Bentley,  is  explained  by  Dio- 
medes,lib.  ii.  "  Complexiva  conjunctio 
sive  copulatio  que,  et  disjunctive  ve, 
et  dubitaliva  ne,  adjuncts  ipsas  amit- 
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Exactly  in  the  same  manner,  in  which  Dr.  Bentley  re- 
gulates the  accentual  pronunciation  of  "  Arma  virumque 
cano,"  does  Scaliger  likewise  declare  it  was  practised 
by  the  ancients.  In  his  fourth  book  of  Poetics  he  has 
marked  the  elevation  and  depression  of  the  ancient  tones 
in  that  line,  and,  in  order  to  do  it  more  clearly,  hath  set 
them  to  musical  notes.  He  says,  indeed,  that  if  the  nice 
tonical  pronunciation  of  the  ancients  could  be  expressed 
by  a  modern,  it  would  be  disagreeable  to  our  ears.  It 
might  have  been  so  to  his.  But  that  is  beside  our  pre- 
sent question.  Our  inquiry  here  is  only  concerning  the 
fact,  what  the  ancient  pronunciation  was.  Scaliger, 
however,  certainly  complains  in  that  chapter  of  persons 
in  his  time  confounding  accent  and  quantity  together. 
His  words  being  applicable  to  the  common  mistake  of 
our  own  age,  induce  me  to  transcribe  them.  "  Quod  a 
nullo  accepimus  praeceptore,  voluimus  hie  explicari,  ne 
alios  quoque  vel  lateret  vel  falleret,  sicuti  din  nos  quo- 
que  fefellit.  Caeterum,  cum  tenorem  a  quantitate  non 
distinguant,  atque  barbare  pasne  omnia  pronuncient 
(omnia  enim  producunt  Itali,  omnia  corripiunt  ita  Vas- 
cones,  ut  devorare  videantur)  quibus  temporibus,  quoque 
tenore  antiqui  pronunciarent,  pictum  dedimus: 

ι 


3 


-B^yO-S  qO  π 


-G- 
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Arma  ti-ramque  cano  Troja»  qui  primus  ab  oris." 

Thus  Scaliger  has  marked  the  tenores  of  this  line,  and 
in  the  manner  of  it  entirely  agrees  with  Dr.  Bentley. 

tunt   fastigium,  et  verbi   antecedents  enlre  adjungunltir,  aecenlus  tribuil ur, 

tongias  positum  aenmen   adduennt  et  ut  musi'tque,  illt'ne,  hujusce:"  the-  final 

juxta  se  proxime  f-nllocanl :  sic  at,  li-  ce  here  being  like  the  Greek  yt.     Thus 

vi'uwqne   laurfisque   Dei :    item   re,  ut  vam  is  often  an  enclitic,  as  in  quinam  : 

Iltircanisve   Arabisw  parant,   et   cala-  and   cum,  in  mt'rum,  is  called  so  bj 

thisve  Minervnc.   ne,   ut  hamintsne  fe-  Scaliger.  ling.  L*t.  c.  146.  Me,  T> ,  St, 

raiiie."     Servius  likewise  upon  Virgit  and  Rem,  are   reckoned   such   by   Dr. 

Λ'.η.  i.  "  Prnnuncialiunis causn,  contra  Bentley.      See  also  Up.  Han  de  melr. 

nsum   Lai iuum,  uliiuii»,  quibus  parti-  Comic,  p.    >u. 
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The  reader  may,  perhaps,  on  recollecting  Quinctilian's 
rules  of  accenting,  be  at  first  surprised  to  rind  that  both 
these  learned  men  have  assigned  a  grave  to  qui  and  «6, 
which,  according  to  the  general  rule,  ought  to  have  had 
a  high  acute  tone  given  them.  But  this  is  a  particular 
case,  and  happens  to  be  remarked  by  Quinctilian,  who 
considers  qui  so  closely  joined  to  primus,  and  ab  to  oris, 
as  to  form,  as  it  were,  but  one  word.* 

As  Vossius  was  led  into  his  mistake  by  supposing 
that  the  accentual  marks  originally  referred  to  quantity, 
and  were,  as  he  says,  "  a  grammaticis  suis  usibus  ac- 
commodatos,  ad  declaranda  tempore,  et  syllabarum  quan- 
titatem'i-  (for  which  he  has  no  authority  from  anticpiity) ; 
so  Henninius  likewise,  supposing  that  they  related  to 
metre,  declares,;}:  "  accentus  Groecanicos  esse  receptos 
primum  pro  re  metrica  in  scholis  privatis,  deinde  post 
etiam  publice,  pro  facilitate  discendi  Hellenismi."    He, 
as  well  as  Vossius,  judging  of  the  true  nature  of  these 
marks  from  the  barbarous  and  perverted  application  of 
them  among  their  countrymen,  is  betrayed  into  many 
inconsiderate  assertions  against  them.     With  the  same 
inaccurate  haste,  of  which  Vossius  was  guilty,  and  with 
more  confidence  (as  if  he  had  been  a  contemporary  and 
countryman  of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  and  was  risen 
from  the  dead  to  teach  the  world  the  pure  pronunciation 
of  his  fellow-citizens),  he  assures  us,||   "  that  the  pro- 
nunciation of  old  Greece,  as  rational  or  regular,  was  re- 
ducible to  four  rules  of  his  own  laying  down,  which  four 
rules  are  of  an  immutable  nature  and  eternal  truth  among- 

*  "Cum  dico,  circum  liiora,  tan-  exallata  iutelligetur  acuta  vel  producta, 
quam  uuum  enuncio,  dissimulata  dis-  caeterac  gravala'."  P.  50.  Acuta  and 
tinctiane  :  ilaque  tanquara  in  nna  voce,  producta  with  him  are  synonymous. 
una  est  acula  :  quod  idem  accidit  in  illo,  ||  Sect.  163.  p.  129.  This  is  his 
Troja  qui  primus  ab  oris."  Lib.  i.  c.  5.  grand  conclusive  proposition,  which  is 
t  Pag.  140.  printed  ia  large  characters  at  the  end 
t  Sect.  162.  pag.  128.  That  he  con-  of  his  work,  as  containing  the  sum  of 
founds  tone  and  time,  is  plain  from  the  his  doctrine,  v.bich  he  has  been  labour- 
following  words.  "  Si  una  syllaha  vo-  ing  to  prove  through  a  long  series  of 
cis  proe  ceteris  exaltetur,  c;cteris  syl-  learned  sections,  by  arguments  which 
lahis  arqualitono  inodulalis,  illasyllaba  he  himself  calls  HenuUa». 
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all  nations  that  have  a  rational  pronunciation."  I  have 
so  many  objections  to  these  propositions  of  his,  that  I 
hardly  know  which  to  advance  first.  An  answer  to  this 
"  natural  and  rational"  pronunciation  hath  been  already 
given  in  the  second  chapter.  It  may  be  sufficient  here 
farther  to  observe,  that  he  proposes,  what  Vossius  did, 
an  accommodation  of  the  Greek  pronunciation  to  the 
Latin  accents :  his  *  rules  for  its  regulation  being  the 


*  His  four  general  canons  of  rational 
and  ancient  pronunciation  are  these, 
(p.  88,  89,  90.) 

I.  Omnis  vox  monosylL•ba  modalatio- 

nem  habet  in  sua  vocali:  ut  <$ως, 
Miuns,  fyc. 

II.  Omnis  vox  dissyllaba  modulatio- 

nem  habet  in  syllaba  priori :  ut 
oJoi  (quamvis  ita  notetur  accentu 
Hoi)  mantes,  §c. 

III.  Omnis  vox  polysyllaba  penulti- 
mam  longam  niodulatiir  ;  ut  av- 
θξωπος,  Ύυπτωμαι,  jucunda,  §c. 

IV.  Omnis  vox  polysyllaba  ,penultima 
brevi,  modalatur  antepenulti- 
mam  :  ut  dominus,  άλογων. 

He  is  not  satisfied  with  introducing 
these  rules  by  the  name  of  regulaz  in• 
fallibiles,  but  closes  the  recital  of  them 
with  the  following  words  :  Et  lite  qui- 
dem  Qnatuor  regula:  stmt  tarn  apud 
Latinos,  quum  Graces,  sine  vlla  excep- 
tione  tzternce  veritatis.  In  these  four 
rules  we  have  a  synojms  of  his  whole 
book,  all  the  arguments  of  which  are  at 
once  refuted  by  that  single  passage  of 
Quinctilian,  cited  above.  To  answer 
them  all  singly,  would  not  be  difficult, 
but  after  this  quite  unnecessary. 

I  cannot,  however,  leave  Ilenninius 
without  taking  particular  notice  of  one 
argument,  which  he  urges  in  the  most 
specious  manner  :  it  is  this.  (sect.  119. 
p.  91.)  "  Since  the  verses  of  both  lan- 
guages are  formed  on  the  same  rules  of 


metre,  therefore  the  modulation  of  both 
must  be  the  same,  and  consequently 
the  accent."  The  metre  no  doubt  is 
the  same,  the  Romans  having  borrowed 
all  theirs  from  the  Greeks  :  but  the 
modulation  is  not  always  the  same, 
where  the  metre  is.  For  does  not  Quinc- 
tilian  say  above,  "  that  the  modulation 
of  the  Latin  verse  was  improved  by 
introducing  words  with  the  Greek  ac- 
cent." Here  then  the  metre  continued 
the  same,  while  the  modulation  was 
altered  by  the  difference  of  lone.  An 
instance  will  best  explain  this.  The 
following  line  of  Virgil,  having  a  Greek 
word  in  it,  will  serve  for  this  purpose : 
Castorea,  Eliadum  pdlmas  Epiros  equa- 
rum. 
So  we  commonly  read  it :  but  Servius 
here  observes,  "  Sane  Epiros  Graece 
profertur  :  unde  etiam  e  habet  accen- 
tum.  Nam  si  Latinum  esset,  Epirus, 
Epiri,  pi  haberet,  quia  longa  est."  Ac- 
cording to  this  remark  of  Servius,  com- 
pared with  the  foregoing  observation 
of  Quinctilian,  the  true  and  better  mo- 
dulation of  that  verse,  as  it  is  sounded 
to  the  ear  of  the  Author  himself  and 
his  Roman  readers,  was  without  the 
least  change  in  the  metre,  as  follows  : 

Castorea,  Eliadum  pdlmas' Epiros  equa- 
rum. 

This,  which  we  have  on  the  best  au- 
thority of  the  Romans  themselves,  en- 
tirely subverts  the  plausible  reasoning 
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very  same  which  Quinctilian  gives  for  the  Roman  lan- 
guage. But  Quinctilian  tells  me  that  the  Roman  accent 
differed  #  from  the  Greek,  and  in  harmony  was  much 
inferior  to  it.  What  am  I  then  to  determine  between 
these  two  contradictory  authorities  ?  Am  I  to  believe 
Henninius,  in  opposition  to  Quinctilian?  No:  I  will 
adhere  to  the  latter,  though  Henninius  were  patronized 
by  all  the  critics,  grammarians,  and  universities,  in 
Christendom. 

When  the  Ynca  Garcillasso  de  la  Vega  was  carried 
into  Spain,  and  there  made  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed- 
chamber to  his  catholic  majesty,  he  had  immediate  oc- 
casion to  observe  the  difference  between  the  Peruvian 
language  and  the  Spanish,  which  he  naturally  was  in- 
duced to  learn  for  his  convenience  at  that  time,  and, 
as  it  appeared  afterwards,  for  his  farther  use  in  writing. 
His  own  remarks  on  the  difference  he  has  given  us  at 
the  beginning  of  his  history  ;  and  one  of  the  first  that 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  is,  "  that  the  Peruvian 
words  never  have  any  accent  on  the  last  syllable,  but 
almost  always  on  the  penultima,  and  very  seldom  on  the 
antepenultima:  though  there  are  some  persons  who  main- 
tain that  the  accent  ought  to  be  on  the  last."f     These 


of  Henninius,  drawn  from  the  similarity 
of  Greek  and  Roman  metre.  The  kinds 
of  verse  were  the  same  in  botb  lan- 
guages :  but  the  degrees  of  sweetness 
in  the  two  were  different,  according  to 
the  difference  of  accent. 

*  And  thus  Servius  on  Virg.  Eel.  x. 
1.  18.  Georg.  I.  59.  and  in  many  other 
places. 

t  I  have  taken  this  from  Badouin's 
translation  :  "  Les  mots  n'  ont  jamais 
d'  accent  sur  la  derniere  syllabe,  mais 
presque  toujours  sur  la  penultiime,  et 
fort  rarement  sur  I'  antepenultieme  : 
quoiqu'  il  y  ait  plusieurs  persons,  qui 
soutiennent  mal-a-propos,  que  I'  accent 
doit  etre  sur  la  derniere."  He  has  other 


remarks  worth  our  notice.  "  On  ne  doit 
done  pas  trouver  mauvais,  que  je  tache 
de  constrver  ma  langue  naturelle  dans 
tonte  sa  purete,  et  que  f  ecrive  les  mots 
Indiens  de  le  mime  maniere,  que  les  gens 
du  Pays  les  prononce. — Je  ne  parle  pas 
de  plusieurs  autres  choses,  qii  on  pour- 
roit  observer  sur  cette  langue,  qui  differre 
beaucoup  de  V  Espagnole,  de  V  Italienne, 
et  de  la  Latine.  Les  Metifset  les  Crioles, 
qui  ont  tant  soit  peut  de  curiosite,  y  doi- 
vent  bien  prendre  garde ;  mais  je  leur 
rends  un  bon  service,  de  leur  montrer 
(pour  ainsi  dire)  avec  le  doigt,  de  la  cour 
d'  Espagne,  ou  je  me  trouve,  quels  sont 
les  principes  de  leur  Langue,  ufin  qu  Us 
la  consement  dans  sa  purete.    Quel  dom- 
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persons  were,  I  suppose,  some  Spanish  missionaries, 
and  others  concerned  in  American  affairs,  who  thought 
every  language  ought  to  fall  under  the  rules  of  those 
which  they  happened  to  know.  They  might  as  well 
have  said,  that  the  climate  ought  to  be  the  same  in  Peru 
with  that  of  their  own  country.  But  reason  in  both 
cases  is  out  of  the  question ;  the  only  inquiry  is  about 
a  fact. 

Concerning  the  Greek  accents,  Sarpedonius  has  fol- 
lowed the  steps  of  Vossius  and  Henninius,  and  *  left 
the  question,  which  he  did  not  understand,  rather  more 
puzzled  than  he  found  it.  Mr.  Dawes  hath  just  touched 
on  this  subject  in  his  Miscellanea  Critka,  but  seems  not  to 
have  employed  much  thought  upon  it,  and  to  have  fallen 
therefore  into  the  popular  error  of  accents  being  incon- 
sistent with  quantity :  though  he  does  not  expressly  say, 
the  accents  themselves  are  so,  but  the  common  use  that  is 
made  of  them.  I  wish  so  able  a  man  had  thought  this 
subject  more  worthy  of  his  notice.  The  trifling  decla- 
mation of  a  late  editor  of  Callimachus,  is  too  insignifi- 
cant to  be  taken  notice  of.  He  proposes  his  question 
thus,  "  Whether  the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  is  better 
conducted  by  accent  or  quantity  ?"  Which  is  a  question 


mage  ne  seroit-ce  pas  tie  souffrir,  qu  inie  word  iygiaut  was  eircumflexed  on  llie 

lungue  si  belle,  et  si  utile  a  ceux,  qui  la  middle  syllable,  or  acuted  on  the  first, 

saveiit,  se  corrompit,  et  s'  alterdt  peu  a-  I  will  not  here  dispute  with  him.     Bat 

peu?"    The  dogmatical  position  of  the  certain  I  am,  that  all  words  of  ihe  same 

absurd  Spaniard,  which  the  Peruvian  form  had  not  a  circumflex  on  the  pe- 

laughs  at,  is   exactly  in  the  style  of  nullima,  because  Apollonius  assures  me, 

Henninius,  who  applies  the  words  Ana-  p.  305.  that  trimMt;,  πά;οΜ•*;,  μίτοικος, 

login,  Ratio,  debet,  in  the  same  manner  with   some  other   compounded   words 

throughout    his   dissertation  ;    and    of  having  a  long  pennllima,  yet  had  the 

Dr.  G.  who  continually  uses  ought,  and  accent  on  the  antepenultima. 

should   thus,    particularly   in    p.   14•').  *  He  states  the  question  thus  :  "An 

"  I  rather  think  and  am  persuaded  that  scripli  fuerint   occentas   ah    ,-imiqiiis  ? 

ay.-Λ*.:•  and  ayoixi-.;,  and  all  words  of  2,  deiode,  si  scripti  non  fuere,  an  inter 

the  same  form,  had  originally,  as  they  loquendum    saltern    fuerint  observati  .' 

cu^ht  (,i  bait,  a  circumflex  on  the  pe-  J,  denique,  si  inter  loquendum  obser- 

uullimntr."     Now,  whether  that  single  vati  fuerr,  idne  in  prosa  tantum,  an  »i- 
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of  a  like  kind  with  the  following,  "  Whether  in  walking 
or  running  a  man  had  better  use  his  right,  or  his  left 
leg  singly  f 


mul   in  versibus  accident  ?"    Dissert.  correspondent    Job.    Geor.   Graevius, 

pars  tert.  cap.  1.     Verwey,  in  his  nova  part  of  whose  letter  on  this  subject  is 

via  (Praef.  p.  22.  seq.)  does  nothing  published  in   the  preface  of  Verwey 

more  than  copy  the  errors  of  Vossius.  cited  above. 
This  is  true  likewise  of  his  friend  and 
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POSTSCRIPT  TO  CHAP.  VIII. 

On  the  different  Άξβ-ι;  of  Accent  and  of  Metre. 

THE  ictus  accentuum,  of  which  Dr.  Bentley  hath  given 
us  the  marks  in  his  Terence  (and  which  have  some- 
times been  confounded  with  the  general  accent  of  the 
language),  are  purely  metrical,  falling  on  a  particular 
syllable  of  a  foot,  or  dipodia,  and  marking  the  several 
divisions  of  the  verse,  according  to  the  manner  of  scan- 
ning it.  Dr.  Bentley  places  them  in  iambics  on  the 
latter  syllable  of  the  former  foot  in  each  dipodia;  in 
trochaics,  on  the  first  syllable  of  the  dipodia.  But  they 
do  by  no  means  always  fall  on  accented  syllables.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Bentley,  they  fall  in  the  following  iambics 
thus  : 

Ducunt  volentemfata  nolentem  trahunt. 
Anus  cum  ludit,  morti  delicias  facit. 
ΑουΧόν  γενέσθαι  πάραφρονονντος  οέσποτον. 
Ήκώ  νεκρών  κευθμώνα  και  σκοτού  πυ\ας. 

In  the  following  trochaics  thus  : 

'Irritare  est  calamitatem,  cum  tefelicem  vocas. 
Eta  δη,  ζιφος  προκωπον  πάς  τις  εύτρεπίζετω. 

But  the  marks  of  accent  will  fall  on  the  preceding  lines 
thus : 

Ducunt  volentem  fata,  nolentem  trahunt. 
'Anus  cum  ludit,  morti  delicias  facit. 
Δοϋλον  "γενέσθαι  παραφρονοΰντος  δεσττυτου. 
"Ηκω  νεκρών  κευθμώνα  και  σκότου  πύλας. 
Irritare  est  calamitatem,  cum  tefelicem  vocas. 
Εια  δι]}  Κ'ιψος  προκωπον  πας  τις  ευτρεπιζετω. 

To  these  ictus  metrici  (which  by  Dr.  Bentley  and  Mr. 
Dawes  are  called  ictus  accentuum,  improperly,  as  I  think, 
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for  two  reasons)  are  most  commonly  to  be  referred  the 
words  arsis  and  thesis  in  writers  on  metre.  Arsis,  as 
hath  been  briefly  observed  before,  does  in  this  sense  re- 
late to  the  raising  of  the  hand  or  foot  in  marking  the  di- 
vision of  time.  Pes  dictus  est  (says  Mar.  Yictorinus) 
site  quia  pars  mensural  et  modus  quidam  similiter  Pes  vo- 
catur,sive  quia  in  percussione  metrica pedis  pulsus  ponitur 
tolliturque,  p.  2486.  See  also  Diomed.  p.  471.  The  ar- 
sis and  thesis  of  metre  are  undoubtedly  distinct  from 
those  of  accent:  and  accordingly  the  rules  of  these  two 
kinds  are  very  different.  In  that  of  metre  the  rule  is, 
that  the  times  of  one  in  respect  to  the  other  should  be 
either 

1.  The  same,  as  in  a  spondee  £_  |  iidactylf.  |  ύ  ύ, 
anapaest  6  6   \  £:  or 

2.  In  the  proportion  of  two  to  one,  as  in  iambic 
6  |  *  trochee  ±  \   6  :  or 

3.  In  the  proportion  of  three  to  two,  as  in  a  cretic 
_£  |  6  *  or  thus_f  6  |  %_  In  simplicibus  pedibus  arsis 
ac  thesis  aut  simplici,  aut  duplici,  aut  sesquipli  ratione 

texatur neque  enim  syllabarum  numero,  sed  ratione 

Temporum  arsis  thesisque  pensatur.  Victor,  p.  24S8. 
And  so  Terentianus,  with  his  elegant  precision,  speak- 
ing of  the  arsis  and  thesis,  says, 

Temporum  momenta  sane  lege  certa  dividunt, 
Seu  duas  pes  quisquejunget,  sive  plures  syllabas. 
Aat  enim  quantum  est  in  aoati,  tantum  erit  tempus  θίσει : 
Altera  aut  simplo  vicissim  temporis  duplum  dabit : 
Sescuplo  vel  una  vincet  alterius  singulum.  (p.  2412.) 

The  amphibrachys  not  being  reducible  to  these  rules,  is 
said  by  Victorinus  to  be  on  that  account  minus  aptus 
pesinmetris:  and  by  Terentianus  is  considered  in  the 
same  manner ; 

Septimum  pedem  loquemur,  quern  vacant  άμφίβοαχυν, 
Quum  duce  breves  utrinque,  media  longa  ponitur: 
ii  2 
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Quale  si  velis  amasnus,  aut  amicus  dicere. 
"Αφσις  hinc  sumat  necesse  est  triapriora  tempora, 
Et  θέσε/  relinquat  unum  :  vel  licet  vertas  retro, 
"Αρσις  uno  sublevetur,  deprimant  θέσιν  tria, 
Par  pari  figura  non  est,  pugnat  unum  cum  tribus; 
Nee  modum  dupli  rependit,  nee  tenetur  sesquiplo — 
(p.  2414). 

But  now  between  the  arsis  and  thesis  of  accent  this 
proportion  of  times  is  by  no  means  observed.  The 
times  in  the  thesis  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  seem 
never  to  have  exceeded  three  (except  in  two  or  three 
very  particular  words,  as  τοίσ&σσι)  but  then  these  three 
often  followed  only  one  time  in  the  arsis,  as  in  legtres, 

I  have  supposed  that  in  the  metrical  arsis  there  was 
an  elevation  of  the  foot  or  hand,  but  probably  not  of  the 
voice.  Dr.  Bentley,  however,  speaking  of  this  arsis, 
seems  to  think  the  voice  was  in  some  degree  elevated 
too :  and  there  are  passages,  I  own,  in  the  old  gram- 
marians, that  appear  to  favour  this  opinion.  But  if  the 
voice  was  elevated,  it  was  not  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
supersede  the  common  syllabic  accent.  For  if  it  did, 
the  accent  of  their  verse  and  prose  was  different  (which 
it  is  difficult  to  suppose),  the  arsis  in  verse  coming  often 
on  a  syllable  that  had  the  thesis  in  prose,  and  so  vice 
versa.  Italiam  fato  profugus  is  here  acuted  according 
to  Quinctilian's  direction :  but  according  to  the  metrical 
arsis  thus  'Italiam  fato  profugus  La. — Dr.  Bentley  says 
(as  we  have  seen  above),  that  this  latter  way  of  accent- 
ing these  words  is  vicious  ;  and  I  believe  him,  because 
Quinctilian  would  say  the  same.  But  in  every  thing, 
which  he  says  on  this  head,  I  cannot  so  readily  follow 
him. 

He  says  the  Roman  comic  writers  took  care  to  have 
the  metrical  άρσις  light  as  often  as  possible  on  the  ac- 
cented syllable,  and  consequently,  as  their  language  was 
barytone,  not  on  ultimates.  But  cast  your  eye  on  any 
page  of  his  Terence,  and  you  will  find  his  mark  of  apntr 
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not  only  on  prae-antepenultimates,  but  on  ultimates  too 
in  every  three  or  four  lines ;  as  in  the  following, 

Quis  igitur  relictus  est  objurgandi  locus  ? 
Quam  ut  obsequatur  gnato.  quapropter  ?  rogas  ? 

I  know  he  limits  his  remark,  by  saying  this  was  not 
so  much  observed  by  writers  in  the  first  and  third  dipo- 
dice,  but  was  strictly  so  in  the  second ;  i.  e.  it  was  ob- 
served in  two  feet  out  of  six.  But  even  in  the  second 
dipodia  his  metrical  άρσις  is  found  on  an  ultimate,  as  in 

Persiuisit  nox,  amor,  vinum,  adolescentia. 

But  indeed  there  is  no  occasion  that  the  "Αρσις  of 
metre  and  accent  should  coincide.  In  many  cases  it  is 
better  they  should  not.  Certainly  in  Latin  measure, 
where  they  meet  together  in  the  former  part  of  the  verse, 
the  rhythm  of  the  whole  suffers  by  it,  as  in 

Tali       I  concidit  \  impiger  \  ictus  I  vulnere  \  Casar 
Satur-    I  ncdibus     j  hue  fa-    \  gisti    \  sobrius  j  ergo. 

Separate  now  the  two  αρσπς,  and  let  that  of  accent  be 
in  the  metrical  θίσις,  and  the  rhythm  here  will  be  good, 

Hoc  ic-  |  tus  ceci-   \  dit  νιο-   \  lento  vulnere  C<esar 
Satur-  |  nails  6-    \  pus  fu-    \  gisti  sobrius  ergo. 

After  all,  I  know  not  why  Dr.  Bentley  assigns  the 
metrical  άρσις  to  the  latter  syllable  of  an  iambic  foot. 
Antiquity  says  otherwise,  and  speaks  of  the  former  syl- 
lables of  feet  in  general  as  in  the  άρσις.  "  Pes  est  sub- 
latio  ac  positio  duarum  aut  trium  ampliusve  syllabarum 
spatio  comprehensa.  Pes  est  poetical  dictionis  duarum 
ampliusve  syllabarum  cum  certa  temporum  observatione 
modus  recipiens  άρσιν  et  θίσιν,  id  est,  qui  incipit  a  sub- 
latione,  et  finitur  positione."  Diomed.  lib.  iii.  p.  471. 
Again,  Mar.  Victorinus,  treating  of  the  metrical  άρσις 
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and  θέσις,  says  :  "  In  iambo unius  temporis  arsis 

ad  *disemon  thesin  comparator."  p.  2484.  It  is  clear 
from  hence,  that  this  "Αρσις  belongs  to  the  former  sylla- 
bles of  feet.  It  is  as  compatible  with  the  first  short  sylla- 
ble of  an  iambic,  as  with  the  first  long  of  a  trochee.  The 
long  quantity,  I  believe,  here  misled  Dr.  Bentley.  I  am 
sure  it  did  Mr.  Dawes  after  him :  for  he,  writing  on  the 
same  subject,  says  plainly;  "  In  ipsis  iambo  et  trochaeo, 
cum  ilium  syllabae  brevi  longa,  hunc  longae  brevis  sub- 
jecta  constitueret ;  postulabat  rei  musicae  necessitas, 
ut  acutum  longce,  sedes  determinaret."  p.  188.  AVhich 
assertion  of  his  is  evidently  contradicted  by  the  an- 
cients themselves,  and  favoured  by  no  reason  in  the  na- 
ture of  sound,  to  the  necessity  of  which  he  appeals. 

If  it  be  said,  that  although  Dr.  Bentley  gives  this 
αρσις  to  the  latter  syllable  of  a  single  foot,  yet  it  is  in  the 
former  part of  the  dipodia;  there  yet  seems  an  error  of 
his  still  behind.  He  considers  this  άρσις  as  marked  by 
the  foot  of  the  musical  performer,  or  director  striking 
the  ground  ;  and  therefore  supposes  the  words,  ictus, 
percussio,  "Αρσ<ς•,  and  elevatio,  to  be  synonymous,  (p.  1,  2. 
Metr.  Terent.)  Whereas  it  appears  quite  otherwise  in 
Victorinus.  It  is  shewn  above  from  him  that  "Αρσ<ς 
was  the  raising  of  the  musician's  foot,  "  sublatio  pedis 
sine  sono  :"  and  θέσις  the  dropping  of  it  and  striking 
the  ground,  "positio  pedis  cum  sono."  The  words  ictus, 
therefore,  or  percussiones,  which  Dr.  Bentley  joins  with 
the  "Αρσις,  do  seem  properly  applicable  to  the  θέσις  only, 
in  closing  the  feet. 

AVhen  I  said  above  that  the  coincidence  of  the  accen- 
tual and  metrical  "Αρσίζ•  was  so  far  from  being  requisite, 
as  to  be  sometimes  even  prejudicial  in  Latin  measure,  I 

*  Disemos,  a  metrical  term,  signifies  whence  tbe  terms  disemos,  tritemos,  Sec. 

the  same  as  duo  tempora  habeas.  "Tem-  that  sometimes  the  letter  Η  was  set  as 

pornm  increments  a  daobus  ad  dnode-  the  mark  of  one  time,  and  Μ  the  mark 

cim  procedunt,  id  est,  a  disemo  a  1  duo-  of  two.  The  word  Trpca-a-Jtat  used  there 

deoasemum."    Mar.    Victor,  p.  2485.  by   him   relates   merely    to    time,   not 

He    says   there   were   <τημι~α,  musical  even   to    the  elevation  of  the  metrical 

marks  ■<(  lime  set  over  «yllables  ;  from  KUi. 
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meant  most  kinds  of  metre,  as  the  epic,  elegiac,  and 
common  lyric ;  not  all:  for  the  anapaestic  admits  it,  and 
indeed  seems  not  affected  any  way  by  accent:  metre 
only  being  sufficient  to  that  kind  of  verse;  so  broken 
is  its  cadence,  and  so  detached  are  its  feet.* 


*  In  the  anapaestic  verse  or  system 
(for  every  system  of  it  on  account  of  its 
Συνίψαα,  as  Dr.  Benlley  hath  shewn, 
is  to  be  considered  as  one  verse)  the 
Dumber  of  feet  is  uncertain  :  thev  may 
be  long  continued  ;  they  may  be  soon 
cat  short  by  adding  the  catalectic  Paras- 
miac  syllable.     In  every  other  verse, 


the  whole  of  which  is  limited  and  known 
to  the  ear,  there  is  a  certain  general 
rhythm,  whioh  is  the  result  of  that  re- 
gulated and  circumscribed  whole:  but 
(as  Aristotle  sajs,Rhet.iii.  β^Ά'ρ'ΡΤΘ- 
MO'N  έβ-Tiv  Άπε'ρ ANTON  :  Rhythmo  ex- 
pers  est  indefinitum. 
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CHAP.   IX. 

Objections  to  the  irregularity  of  the  present  Greek  accents  considered,  and  an- 
swered. An  argument  drawn  from  it  in  their  favour.  The  doctrine  of  eneli- 
tics  and  atonies  vindicated.  The  position  of  the  present  marks  conformable 
to  the  ancient  accounts  of  the  tones  themselves.  The  variation  of  accent  in 
some  words  at  different  times  considered.  Accent  dependent  often  on  the 
quantity  of  subsequent  syllables.  The  consistency  of  the  acute  with  a  short 
time  demonstrated.  The  general  doctrine  of  human  sounds,  from  the  old 
Greek  writers  on  music.  The  three  general  cases  of  exception  to  our  present 
marks  considered. 

THE  foregoing  passage  cited  from  that  very  intelli- 
gent and  accurate  writer  Quinctilian,  concerning  the 
rigor  et  similitudo,  the  rigid  inflexibility  and  uniformity 
of  the  Roman  accent  compared  with  the  Greek,  will 
supply  me  with  a  full  and  satisfactory  answer  to  some 
other  objections  brought  against  the  present  Greek  sys- 
tem. Dr.  G.  draws  several  arguments  against  our  ac- 
cents, "  from  their  irregular  use  and  application,  so  re- 
pugnant evidently  not  only  to  quantity,  but  to  analogy 
and  reason,  and  on  the  whole  quite  arbitrary."  This 
kind  of  reasoning  runs  through*  a  great  part  of  his 
Treatise,  wherein  he  considers  the  canons  of  Greek 
accentuation,  and  their  strange  contrariety  to  his  notions 
of  analogy.  Thus  he  complains  of  "  the  accent  inf 
oblique  cases  varying  often,  and  without  reason,  from 
that  of  the  nominative,  both  as  to  nature  and  place;"  and 
of  the  same  kind  of  unaccountable  "  variations  in  the 
several:}:  inflexions  of  verbs."  To  these  and  the  like 
objections  it  may  be  answered,  first,  in  general,  that,  in 

*  From  p.  8  to  66 :  and  in  several  have  not  gone  to  the  bottom   of  this 

other  parts   of  his  book.     These   are  subject.    This  I  am  certain  of,  that  the 

those  new  arguments  produced  by  him  method,    which    I    have    pursued,    is 

on  the  subject,  which  he  means  in  his  quite  different  from  any  which  I  have 

preface,  when  he  sajs  there  :    "  If  I  yet  seen."  P.  3. 

am  not  greatly   mistaken,  they  [Hen-  t  Pag.  20.  38,  39.  43,  44. 

ninius,    and    Mirtisbus    Sarpedonius]  }  Paj,  40.  seq. 
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regard  to  speech,  a  thing  depending  originally  in  some 
measure  on*  chance,  it  is  rather  matter  of  wonder  there 


*  "  Profecto  tandem  eo  confugien- 
dum  fuerit,  quo  sese  recepit  Aristote- 
lis  divinum  Judicium  adversus  Plato- 
nem  :  loquentis  arbitrutu  facta  plera- 
qne  :  multa  etiam  temere  orta."  Scalig. 
Poet.  lib.  ii.  c.  3.  The  part  of  Plalo> 
to  which  Scaligerhere  I  believe  chiefly 
alludes,  is  the  Cratylus,  particularly 
the  latter  part  of  it.  There  are  un- 
doubtedly many  admirable-  things  in  that 
piece  concerning  language,  but  there  is 
throughout  a  great  mixture  of  whim, 
and,  on  the  whole,  much  more  conceit 
than  truth.  That  rational  grammarian 
Quinctilian  speaks,  as  Scaliger  does, 
of  language :  who,  in  his  first  book, 
says  :  "  Non,  cum  primum  fingerentur 
homines,  Analogia  demissa  coelo  for- 
mam  loqueudi  dedit,  sed  iuventa  est 
postquam  loquebanlur,  et  notatum  in 
sermone,  quid  quo  modo  caderet :  ita- 
que  non  ratione  nititur,  sed  exemplo  : 
nee  lex  est  loqueudi,  sed  observatio ; 
ut  ipsam  Analogiam  nulla  res  alia  fece- 
rit,  quam  Consuetude." 

These  general  principles  of  language, 
and  its  true  authority,  have  been  al- 
ready briefly  considered  in  the  second 
chapter  of  this  Essay.  I  cannot  for- 
bear adding  to  it,  what  Diomedes,  from 
Varro,  has,  with  great  good  sense,  ob- 
served on  the  same  subject. 

"  Latiuitas  est  incorrupta  loqueudi 
observatio  secundum  Roraanam  lin- 
guam.  Constat  autem  (ut  asserit  Var- 
ro) his  quatuor ;  Natura,  Analogia, 
Consueludine,  Aucloritale. 

"  Natura  verborum  nominumque  ini- 
matabilis  est,  nee  quicquam  aut  minus 
aut  plus  tradidit  nobis,  quam  quod  ac- 
cepit. 

'Mnu/o^ia sermonis,  a  natura  proditi, 
est  ordinatio  secundum  τιχνικοός. 


"  Consuetudo  non  ratione  analogia?, 
sed  viribus  par  est :  ideo  solum  re- 
cepta,  quod  raultorum  consensionecon- 
valuit ;  ita  tamen,  ut  alii  artis  ratio  non 
accedat,  sed  indulgeat.  Nam  ea  e  me- 
dio loquendi  usu  placita  assumere  con- 
suevit. 

"  Auctoritas  in  regula  loquendi  uo- 

vissima  est. tantura  opini- 

oue  secundum  veterum  lectionem  re- 
cepta,  nee  ipsorum  tamen,  si  interro- 
gentur,  cur  id  secuti  sint,  sciendum. " 
See  also  Varro  de  ling.  Lat.  lib.  vii. 
viii.  ix.  This  is  most  strictly  and  phi- 
losophically true,  not  only  of  the  Ro- 
man, but  of  every  language.  "  It  is 
so,  because  it  is  so,"  is,  after  all,  in 
many  grammatical  points,  the  best  and 
only  reuson  to  be  had  :  certainly,  very 
often  the  only  one  necessary.  Όξβότντα 
των  ονομάτων  tlvai  τι»  ΣΥΝΘΗ'ΚΗΝ  :  rec- 
tam  rationem  verborum  CONSENSI- 
ΟΛΈ  sive  Consuetudine  contineri,  we 
may  say  in  the  words  of  Plato,  though 
it  is  not  what  he  maintains.  Cratyl. 
sub.  fin. 

An  analogy  or  rationale  never  thought 
of,  much  less  acknowledged,  by  the  best 
ancient  writers  themselves,  and  formed 
since  their  time  on  the  partial  observa- 
tion of  some  of  their  readers,  is,  by  a 
preposterous  kind  of  reasoning,  some- 
times applied  as  a  test  to  examine 
the  propriety  of  parts  in  those  writings, 
which  are  independent  of  such  restrain- 
ing principles.  To  try  by  these  every 
thing  respectiug  an  ancient  language, 
is  trving  an  old  Athenian  or  Roman  by 
laws  enacted  in  a  following  age  and 
country.  That  there  are  certain  gene- 
ral principles,  which  probably  operated 
in  the  formation  and  direction  of  every 
language,  must  be  admitted  :  aud  it  is 
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are  not  more  irregularities,  as  they  are  called,  than  that 
there  are  some.  But  we  may  frequently  observe,  that 
grammarians  often  argue  against  obliquities  in  speech, 
as  if  the  practice  of  that  was  formed  on  grammar,  and 
not,  which  is  most  undoubtedly  the  case,  grammar  on 
practice.  Which  consideration,  had  it  been  always 
duly  attended  to,  would  have  saved  them  much  unne- 
cessary and  fruitless  trouble  in  their  laborious  refine- 
ments to  reconcile  these*  irregularities  to  their  own 
general  rules.  But,  what  in  the  present  case  is  parti- 
cularly unfortunate  for  the  Doctor's  reasoning,  this  de- 
viation in  the  Greek  accents,  from  a  few  general  rules, 
which  he  objects  to,  is  the  very  thing  which  Quinctilian, 
in  the  passage  above  cited,  seems  to  admire :  wherein 
he  complains  of  the  Roman  method  of  accenting,  which 
was  more  simple  and  uniform  than  that  of  the  Greeks, 
and  reducible  to  fewer  rules,  as  giving  a  deadness  and 
flatness  to  the  Latin  pronunciation.  The  Greek  method 
was  therefore  certainly  more  varied,  i.  e.  more  irregular, 
as  Dr.  G.  calls  it.  And  this  account  of  the  Greek  tones, 
deduced  from  Quinctilian,  perfectly  agrees  with  what 


pleasing  to  follow  Mr.  Harris  through  quoque  qui  est  usns  causa  constitutus, 
his  philosophical  speculations,  tracing  ea  non  repudianda."  Yarro.  ling.  Lat. 
language  back  to  its  original  conslitu-  lib.  vii.  p.  90.  Again,  presently  after  : 
tion,  and  there  view  it  in  his  excelleut  "  Verborum  D1SSIMILITUDINEM, 
analysis.  When,  on  such  a  review,  quae  sit  in  Cotisuetudine,  non  esse  ν itan- 
we  find  the  subsequent  use  of  language  dam.''  Analogy  has  but  little  weight 
agreeable  to  antecedent  reasons,  we  with  him,  if  it  contradicts  practice. 
cannot  but  be  pleased  to  find  practice  "  Si  apertam  [orationem]  elliciat  Con- 
so  well  founded.  But  still,  it  is  prac-  suetudo,  brevem  teinperantia  loquentis  , 
tice  which  confirms  the  antecedent  prin-  et  utrumque  fieri  possit  sine  Analogic, 
ciples,  and  not  so  much  those  princi-  nihil  ea  opus  est."  p.  89.  Again,  where 
pies  which  determine  practice.  This  he  speaks  of  the  end  of  language,  "  Si 
subject  deserves  to  be  considered  dis-  id  consequimur  una  Cotisuetudine,  nihil 
tinctly  by  itself,  and  will  be  more  fully  prodest  Analogia,"  ibid.  All  this  and 
examined  in  another  place.  much  more  that  might  be  brought  from 
*  "  Cum  in  vestita,  ledificiis,  sic  in  the  best  authority,  is  as  justly  applica- 
supellectile,  cibo,  caetereis  omnibus,  ble  to  tone,  as  to  any  other  part  ol 
qua•  usu  ad  vitam  sunt  adsuinpta,  do-  language, 
einctur  I.V£Ql  ALITAS  ;  in  Mi'imfH 
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Dionysius  Halicar.  in  a  passage  above-mentioned,  says 
of  them,  that  τάσεις  φωνής,  at  καλούμενοι  προσωΰίαι,  cia- 
φοροι  κλίπτουσι  ry  ΠΟΙΚΙΛΙΑ*  τον  κόρον.  This  κύρος, 
this  tiresome  satiety,  which  Quinctilian  imputes  to  the 
similitudo  of  the  Latin  usage,  was  agreeably  prevented, 
according  to  the  joint  testimony  of  him  and  Dionysius, 
by  the  ποικιλία  of  the  Greek  accents.  The  case  then  is, 
Dr.  G.  dislikes*  κύριος,  κυρίου,  κυρίω,  for  not  being 
acuted  alike,  as  dominus,  domini,  domino  :  Quinctilian 
seems  to  dislike  dominus,  domini,  domino,  for  being 
acuted  alike,  and  not  varied  as  κύριος,  κυρίου,  κυρίω.  On 
which  account,  that  which  is  the  ground  of  the  Doctor's 
objection  against  our  present  virgulcB,  in  this  and  the 
like  cases,  is  with  me  a  strong  presumptive  proof  that 
they  are  right. 

In  whatever  sense  we  understand  this  Ποικιλία,  it  will 
be  very  difficult,  and  I  believe  impossible,  to  reconcile 
it  with  Dr.  G.'s  analogy  in  his  doctrine  of  accents,  by 
which  analogy  f  he  means  "  a  conformity  to  those  gene- 
ral rules  of  accenting,  which  profess  to  have  a  regard  to 
quantity,  and  to  keep,  as  much  as  possible,  the  accent  of 
the  first  word  or  words  of  the  same  form,  in  the  same 
place."  Sameness  is  the  soul  of  his  doctrine,  variety  of 
that  of  Dionysius  and  Quinctilian. 

Not  only  many  seeming  irregularities  may  thus  be 
presumed  to  be  right  by  inference  from  Quinctilian,  but 
several  of  them  may  be  proved  so  by  the  direct  testimony 
of  the  old  grammarians  themselves,  whose  authority,  in 
this  case,  is  acknowledged  by  all.  Nothing  seems  a 
greater  deviation  from  general  analogy,  than  that  the 
penultima  of  the  passive  praeterit  participle  should  be 
acuted,  λελε-γμένος.  And  yet  this  we  have  on  no  less 
authority  than  that  of  Aristarchus  and  Herodian.  J 

*  Page  43.  ferent  from  that  of  common  preterits, 

t  Pa^e  6.  and  accounted  for  in  a  particular  man- 

t  The  accent  on  the  antepenultima  ner.     Etymol.   M.   in    V.      Outs'/xevoi. 

of  ιΰτίμίης,  supposed  to  be  a  partici-  Herodian  observes  the  same  on  Ιλ«λα- 

ple  of  the  preterit  tense,  is  remarked  by  μινος  and  οίτάμινις.     Etymol.  M.  in  V. 

Aristarchus  as  a  particular  case,  dif-  Άκαχ>)/κ£χ>-;.  Ί^τίον  en  το  Άκαχβ/Λΐίοίί 
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The  ποικιλία  of  the  Greek  accents  was  more  likely  to 
strike  Dionysius  than  most  other  Greek  writers,  on  ac- 
count of  his  living  so  long  at  Rome,  and  having  thereby 
an  opportunity  of  observing  both  languages,  and  mark- 
ing the  difference  between  them.  The  peculiarities  of 
any  thing  are  always  better  remarked  when  considered 
in  a  comparative  view  with  another.  It  is  well  known, 
from  his  own  preface  to  his  Roman  antiquities,  that  he 
was  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  continued 
there  for  two-and-twenty  years ;  all  which  time  he  em- 
ployed in  studying  the  Latin  language  with  great  exact- 
ness, and  connecting  himself  with  the  most  learned  per- 
sons there,  that  by  their  assistance  and  his  own  private 
researches  into  the  ancient  literature  of  the  Romans,  he 
might  be  able  properly  to  execute  that  great  work  which 
he  had  planned,  of  illustrating  the  Roman  antiquities. 
A  remark,  therefore,  coming  from  him  on  the  ποικιλία  of 
the  Greek  accent  (which  probably  arose  from  his  com- 
paring it  with  the  sameness  and  stubbornness  of  the 
Latin,  and  which,  in  Greece,  might  not  have  occurred  to 
Aristotle,  who  might  not  perhaps  have  an  opportunity 
of  taking  such  particular  notice  of  the  difference  in  tones 
between  his  own  and  a  foreign  language)  has,  on  that 
account,  much  greater  weight  with  me  than  the  testimony 
of  any  other  Greek  critic  whatever,  the  circumstances  of 
whose  life  were  different  from  those  of  Dionysius.  That 
he  was  not  inattentive  to  the  accent  of  the  Romans,  is 


iTtii  i^EtXe  Όταξοζίνίσ-θαι,  ώ;  το  Πίποιη-  noo  est  praeteriti  temporis qno- 

μίνος,  olx.  IVti  παρακείμενο;  niam  participium  praeteriti  in  penultima 

ότι  h  μπογν  τοΰ  παρακείμενοι/  παροξύνε-  acaitur,  cam  alia  omnia  [in  voc]  acuan- 

ται,  τ£ν  άλλιι)•/  ffiwiv  πξοπαροζυνομίνων  tor  in  antepenultima Voces  vero 

το   Je  οίτάμινος  και  έλ«λα'μενο;,  οίτάμενος,  et  ελϋλαμενος,  negal  Herodia- 


c  ΉξΛΐίια,νΙς  οί  ψίβ-ι  κατά  πάθος  yivEa-θαι  nus  per  passionem  fieri  proparoxvto- 

π^οπαροζύτονα,  avro   τοΰ   ουταο-μενο;  και  nas,   ab   αντα.β'μίνος  et  ιλΥ,Χασ-μίνο;,  sed 

Ίλτ.Χαιτμήος,  αλλ'  απί  τα»  tii  μϊ,  τοΰ  τε  a  verbis  in  μϊ,  nempe  οίτημι  et  έλήλ»)- 

οίτημι  xa\  έλιίλημι.  και  εΐο-ϊν  ένεβ-τόίτεί,  μι :    et    sunt    pncsentis    temporis,    ol 

ά>;  ϊπΆμι,  Ί'ρταμαι,  Ιπάμινος.   "  Scien-  ΐιπτημί,  ΐσ-ταμαι,  Ιιττάμιιος."     Much  the 

dam   quod  vox   Άχαχήμινος,   quuniam  same  is  in  l'havorinus,  on  the  same  au- 

[si  esset  practer.  particip.]  deberet  in  thoriiv.  Υ.  άκάχμηο;. 
pcnullioia   acui,    ut    Πεποι>γχενβς,    idco 
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evident  from  his  observing,  immediately  after  having 
mentioned  the  name  of  Numa,  "  that  the  second  sylla- 
ble of  it  is  to  be  pronounced  long  and  with  a  grave  ac- 
cent," *  Κατ  όνομα  Νουμαν*  \prj  δέ  την  Βευτίραν  σνλλαβην 
εκτείνοντας  βαρυτονεΐν. 

The  doctrine  of  enclitics  and  atonies  hath  given  as 
much  disgust  to  our  new  reformers  of  Greek  as  the  other 
parts  of  the  accentual  system.  Enclitics  and  atonies  are 
certain  words,  which,  if  taken  singly,  have  an  accent,  as 
all  others  have,  but  by  their  construction  in  a  sentence 
either  transfer  or  entirely  lose  it.  To  this  two  objec- 
tions are  made  :  the  one  is,  that  it  contradicts  that  true 
and  universal  rule,  Est  in  omni  voce  acuta.  Which  rule 
(Dr.  G.  +  says)  "  it  is  easy  to  observe,  destroyeth  all  that 
part  of  the  doctrine  of  accents  which  relateth  to  ato- 
nies." It  is,  however,  very  difficult  for  me  to  draw  from 
thence  such  an  inference  against  them.  For  they,  by 
their  close  apposition,  when  pronounced,  do,  in  effect, 
become  part  of  the  word  to  which  they  are  joined:  and 
the  whole  word,  so  compounded,  has  its  proper  accent. 
How  then  is  the  great  rule  here  violated?  I  wonder, 
that  in  the  same  chapter  of  Quinctilian,  from  whence  he 
draws  his  conclusion  against  atonies,  he  could  not  see 
an  express  assertion  and  direct  instance  of  them  in  this 
sentence :  %  "  Cum  dico  circum  litora,  tanquam  unuin 
enuncio,  dissimulata  distinctione  :  itaque  tanquam  in 
una  voce,  una  est  acuta:  quod  idem  accidit  in  illo, 
Trojce  qui  primus  ab  oris."  Here  circum,  qui,  and  ab 
are  atonies :  i.  e.  they  are  considered  and  pronounced 
not  as  single  independent  words  by  themselves,  but  as 
part  only  of  that  with  which  they  are  joined,  circum-li- 
tora,  qui-primus,  ab-oris,  νφ"  εν,  with  one  acute  regularly 
for  each  of  the  words  so  combined.  And  thus  the  rule 
is  strictly  observed,  "  Non  est  aliqua  vox  sine  acuta." 
This  close  apposition  of  words,  by  which  the  accent 
of  some  is  dropped,  the  reader,  with  the  least  atten- 
tion,  will  find  in   almost  every  sentence  of  his   own 

*  Antiquit.  Rem.  p.  1*0.  Syllnirg.  t  Page  54.  t  Lib•  '•  «•  5. 
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language,  which  he   either   hears,    reads,    writes,    or 
speaks. 

But  there  is  another  objection,  somewhat  connected 
with  the  foregoing,  brought  against  atonies  and  enclitics. 
For  it  is  declared  to  be  #  "a  great  absurdity,  and  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  all  languages,  that  the  same  word, 
when  pronounced  separately,  should  be  subject  to  a  dif- 
ferent modulation  from  what  it  must  have  when  it  makes 
part  of  a  continued  discourse."  If  this  be  true,  the 
whole  doctrine  of  atonies  and  enclitics  sinks  at  once. 
For  those  words  are  said  to  have  an  accent  when  pro- 
nounced singly,  and  often  to  have  none  when  they  make 
part  of  a  discourse.  How  far  this  is  contrary  to  the  na- 
ture of  all  languages,  I  can  by  no  means  judge,  because 
I  am  acquainted  with  but  few.  But  sure  I  am  it  is  not 
contrary  to  out  own,  in  which  we  hardly  ever  utter 
a  sentence  without  omitting  the  accent  of  some  words, 
particularly  pronouns  and  articles,  and  several  mono- 
syllables, which  yet  we  accent,  when  we  use  them  singly 
or  emphatically.  Our  verb  is  we  make  sometimes  an 
enclitic  like  the  Greek  Ιστι,  and  sometimes  an  oxytone. 
When  I  say,  "  the  man  is  virtuous,"  the  accent  of  is 
sinks,  as  in  dyaOog  Ιστι.  If  in  answer  to  a  question  I 
say,  "  he  is"  the  accent  is  preserved,  as  in  ϊστι.  So  our 
indefinite  one  is  used  in  this  respect  like  τις.  should  one 
see  a  man :  one  here  loses  its  accent,  and  transfers  it  to 
should,  as  in  ην  τις  ϊδρ  άνθρωπου.  But  you  cannot  use 
the  interrogative  who  without  an  accent,  and  so  τίς  the 
interrogative  constantly  and  properly  has  it.  Thus,  like- 
wise, our  pronouns  are  enclitics  or  not,  according  to 
their  sense.  If  I  say,  send  me  that  book,  me  is  here  a 
perfect  enclitic,  and  is  pronounced  almost  as  if  it  were 
f  joined  with  send,  thus,  sendme.     But  when  I  say,  send 

*  Dr.  G.'s  Treatise,  p.  52.  and  some  of  the  Greek,  as  it  in  oTxovie: 

t  The  enclitic  is  not  only  in  pronun-  it  is  likewise  so  with  us,  in  homewards, 

cialion  incorporated  with  the  preced-  heavenward,    hitherward  ;    where    the 

ing  word,  but  sometimes  in  writing  too  word  ward,  though  it  has    an    accent 

is  so  connected  with  it,  as  if  it  were  in  when  taken  singly,  yet  loses  it  here  by 

actual  composition.     Those  of  the  Ro-  throwingitback  on  the  foregoing  words, 

manlauguage  are  generally  written  so  :  of  which  it  makes  part  by  composition. 
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me  the  book,  do  not  give  it  him :  here  me  hath  its  proper 
accent,  as  in  contradistinction  to  him.  In  the  former 
case  the  Greeks  called  it  εγκλίτίκόυ,  in  the  latter  όρθοτο- 
νονμενον.  They,  indeed,  with  their  usual  accuracy  and 
precision,  made  another  difference  between  their  enclitic 
and  contra-distinctive  pronouns;  for  the  former,  they 
used  μου,  μοι,  με ;  for  the  latter,  commonly,  εμον,  εμοϊ, 
εμί.  Thus  they  would  say,  δυς  μοι  άρτον,  where  the 
sense  of  μοι  is  not  opposed  to  any  other  thing  or  person; 
but  εμόι  $ος  aprov,  ουκ  εκείνη,  when  εμοί  is  opposed  to 
εκείνη.  As  instances  of  this  kind,  where  certain  words 
either  retain  or  lose  their  accentual  mark  according  to 
their  sense  and  position,  are  frequent  in  our  best  printed 
copies  of  all  Greek  authors,  their  *  editors  are  justified 
in  either  giving  or  omitting  their  marks,  by  the  authority 
of  the  best  grammarians  of  antiquity,  f  Apollonius,  J  He- 
rodian,  ^Elius  Dionysius,  Charax,  Chaeroboscns,  and 
||Priscian. 

In  considering  the  case  of  the  ancient  accents,  I  have 
mentioned  chiefly  the  acute,  because  it  is  the  use  of 
that  solely  to  which  exceptions  have  been  made.  The 
gTave  being  only  the  privation  of  an  acute ;    and  the 

*  Thns  with  good  reason  and  pro-  of  Herodian,  J£\.  Dionysius,  Cbarax, 

priety  Σε  is  accented  in  St.  Paul  to  the  and  Chseroboscus,  in  the  Thesaurus  of 

Romans,  xi.  18.    Ού  συ  -nrt  ρίζα*  βαστά'  Aldus. 

ζιΐζ,  όλλ'  h  ρίζα  Σε.  "  You  do  not  bear  ||  Apud  Grmcos  alia  sunt  demonstra- 
te root,  but  the  root  bears  Thee."  So  tivorum  pronominum  absoluta,  alia  dis- 
in  Homer,  Iliad.  I.  v.  610.  cretiva.     Absoluta  dicuntur,  qua:  iwn 

...     ,  e gent  alter ius  ad junct'wne  persona:,   qua: 

oust  Titri  vpv  ,  .,•.•.•  j  •„ 

x         ,       „        »»,/*  /  EvxXiTiJt»,  id  est,  inclinatira  apud  illos 

Tcv  ώιλεειν,  iwt  μ,η  uci  awEvfliiai  <pi\toVTi.  _,  ,     ,       ,  _, 

""  sunt, ut  ειίεν  με,  ελαλ^τεν  /u.si.     Discre- 

Qn  which  the  Schol.  Victorian,  well  ob-  tiva  sunt,  qua  egent  adjunctione  alia- 

serves  :  Moi  εχ^ϊν  ό^θοτονεΐν,  ίνα  άντιϊι-  rum  personarum,  qua:  Ιξ^οτηού/Λίγα  νο- 

α<Γτελλ>ιτβί  Άγαμίμνονι.    For  Achilles  cant,  ut,  εΤϊβν  Ιμε,  ουκ  εκείνον. Apud 

here  says  to  his  friend  and  governor  nos  autem  pronomina  eudem  et  absoluta 

Phoenix  :  "  You  ought  not  to  shew  this  et  discretiva  sunt.  Putsch,  p.  1062,3. 

regard  for  him  [Agamemnon]  by  which  See  also  the  Hermes  of  Mr.  Harris,  to 

you   may  lose  that  love  and   regard  whom  we   may  justly  apply  his  own 

which  I  have  for  you."  words    on  Apollonius,   declaring   him 

t  Synt.  lib.  i.  c.  3.  lib.  ii.  13. 15, 16,  "  one  of  the  acutest  authors  who  ever 

17, 18.  lib.  iv.  c.  1,  2.  et  seq.  wrote   on  the   subject  of   grammar." 

X  See  the  tracts  vrtp\  -ΤΛΐΐιγιληομίιχΥ  Β.  1.  c.  5. 
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circumflex  being  only  joined  with  long  syllables,  have 
not  met  with  the  same  objections,  but  peaceably  enjoyed 
the  place  assigned  them  by  grammarians.  On  this  head, 
however,  I  cannot  but  add,  that  this  circumstance  of 
the  circumflex  mark  being  affixed  only  to  long  syllables, 
is  a  thing  that  much  favours  my  opinion.  Had  this, 
which  consists  of  an  acute  and  a  grave,  marking  an  ele- 
vation and  sinking  of  the  voice  on  the  same  syllable, 
and,  consequently,  requiring  a  double  measure  of  time 
for  that  purpose ;  had  this,  I  say,  been  ever  found  placed 
on  a  short  syllable,  I  should  immediately  renounce  it  as 
inconsistent  with  quantity,  and  deny  its  right  and  claim 
to  antiquity.  But  as  it  always  is  joined  with  a  long 
time,  its  strict  propriety  and  consistency  in  that  respect 
is  at  least  one  inducement  to  think  well  of  the  two  other 
parts  of  the  accentual  system,  the  acute  and  grave. 

Again :  as  we  are  assured  by  Cicero,  Quinctilian,  and 
other  old  writers,  that  the  ancient  acute  tone  did  al- 
ways lie  within  the  compass  of  the  three  last  syllables  of 
words  ;  had  the  modern  marks  ever  exceeded  that  com- 
pass, by  being  fixed  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  of  polysyllables 
from  the  end,  that  would  have  been  an  insuperable  ob- 
jection against  them  in  such  a  place.  But  since  they 
are  actually  now  seen  in  a  position  that  is  strictly  con- 
formable to  the  oldest  and  best  accounts  of  the  tones 
themselves,  which  they  denote,  they  have  from  that  cir- 
cumstance in  their  favour  a  presumptive  proof  of  their 
propriety  and  faithfulness. 

But  it  appears  from  some  Greeks  of  later  ages,  that 
the  accents  of  some  particular  words  have  been  different 
at  different  times  :  and,  therefore,  we  have  no  certainty 
that  the  marks  of  any  words  at  present  are  faithful. 
But  how  is  this  inferred?  Suidas  and  others  say  that 
certain  words  were  accented  differently  in  their  time 
from  the  manner  in  which  they  were  some  ages  before. 
That  is,  the  actual  pronunciation  of  those  words  was 
altered  in  a  course  of  years,  as  it  is  in  some  words,  I 
believe,  in  all  languages:  the  accentual  marks,  which 
followed  the  actual  pronunciation,  consequently  were 
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altered  with  it :  and  in  both  positions  were  true  and 
proper.  Among  ourselves  the  word  ally  was  four  or 
live  years  ago  pronounced  as  an  oxytone  ally*;  and 
any  grammarian,  who  had  then  fixed  the  acute  mark  on 
the  last  syllable  would  have  done  right:  now,  by  many 
persons  of  very  good  sense,  the  same  word  is  pronounced 
as  a  barytone,  ally ;  and  a  grammarian  who  should 
now  place  an  acute  mark  on  the  first  syllable  would  do 
right  too.  The  variation  of  the  tonical  apices  does  there- 
fore no  more  disprove  the  existence  of  the  varied  tones 
themselves,  than  the  main  stream  of  a  river  shifting 
from  one  side  of  the  channel  to  another  disproves  the 
real  existence  of  the  current  at  different  times  on  both 
sides.  Had  the  variation  of  the  accentual  signs  ever 
been  such  as  to  have  fixed  a  circumflex  mark  on  a  short 
syllable,  or  an  acute  on  any  syllable  beyond  the  antepe- 
nultimate, that  being  contrary  to  the  nature  of  the  Greek 
tones  themselves,  as  founded  partly  in  reason,  and  de- 
clared by  Dionysius,  such  an  alteration  would  have  been 
just  matter  of  objection  against  our  virgulce:  but  the  al- 
teration,* circumstanced  as  it  is,  affords  none  at  all. 

The  accent  might  vary  not  only  at  different  times,  but 
at  the  same  time  in  different  places,  as  hath  been  men- 
tioned in  a  foregoing  chapter,  and  may  be  more  fully 
seen  in  H.  Steph.  Dialect.  Attic,  c.  15.  de  Orthographia 
Attica. 

I  acknowledge  that  Eustathius  and  the  author  of 
Etymologicum  M.  say,  that  polysyllables  in  οίος  and  oiov 
were  once  circumfiexed  on  the  penultimate,  though  the 


*  The  Latin  accent  varied  in  like 
manner.  In  the  word  Valeri  it  was 
changed  between  the  time  of  Nigidius 
and  A.  Gellins.  Nigidius  said  it  was 
acnted  on  the  first  syllable:  Gellius 
afterwards  says  :  "  sic  quidem  Nigidi- 
us dir.i  prascipit :  sed  si  qnis  nunc  Va- 
lerium  appellans,  in  casu  vocandi,  se- 
cundum id  praeceptum  Nigidii  acuerit 
primam,  non  aberit  quin  rideatur.'' 
And  yet  the  remark  of  Nigidius  was, 


without  doubt,  just  and  right  when  he 
made  it  :  nor  does  Gellius  mean  to 
dispute  his  authority,  for  he  calls  him 
on  this  very  occasion  "  hominem  in 
disciplinis  doctrinarnm  omnium  prae- 
cellentem."  Xoct.  Att.  xiii.  25.  And 
Dr.  Bentley,  on  the  same  subject, 
speaks  of  him  by  the  name  of  "  Ro- 
mauornm  a  Varrone  doctissimus,"  not. 
ad  Ter.  Andr.  ii.  1.  20. 
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later  Attics  acuted  the  antepeu ultimate :  I  know  that  the 
same  authors,  with  Suidas  and  the  scholiast  on  Aristo- 
phanes say,  that  the  old  Attics  circumflexed  the  penulti- 
mate of  some  words  in  mov,  which  others  acuted  on  the 
antepenultimate.  I  will  not  dispute  the  truth  of  these 
observations,  and  will  agree  with  Dr.  G.,  that  the  accent 
was  by  those  old  Attics  placed  agreeable  to  quantity. 
But  then  I  must  insist,  that  it  was  equally  agreeable  to 
quantity,  as  used  by  later  Attics  on  the  antepenultimate, 
and  that  this  latter  method  was  not  a  corrupt  one.  For 
who  are  these  μεταγενέστεροι  and  νεώτεροι  τών  '  Αττικών  1  not 
writers  of  a  low  age  and  baser  note,  but  those  of  the 
highest  character ;  and  though  posterior  in  age,  yet  equal 
in  authority  with  oi  τταλαωϊ  'Αττικοί.  Among  the  later 
Attics  are  found  the  great  names  of  Plato,  Xenophon, 
Aristotle,  Isocrates,  the  Orators,  Menander,  and  after 
them  Dionysius  Halic,  Josephus,  Philo  Judaeus,  Plu- 
tarch, Diogenes  Laertius,  and  others.  We  surely  must  not 
call  their  Greek  corrupt,  though  differing  in  some  respect 
from  that  of  the  old  Attics,  Thucydides,  the  great  tragic 
writers,  and  some  authors  of  the  old  comedy.  Persons, 
when  they  meet  with  the  words  ot  νεώτεροι,  μεταγενέστεροι, 
or  "Ελληνες,  are  apt  to  annex  some  idea  of  barbarism  to 
them,  especially  when  opposed  to  the  ot  παλαιοί.  Thus 
Dr.  G.  calls  the  μεταγενέστεροι  ' Αττικοί  *  moderns.  But 
this  is  a  mistaken  notion :  since  some  of  the  best  writers, 
whose  works  are  now  extant,  belong  to  this  class.  Which 
thing  is  clearly  explained  by  J.  Pierson,  in  his  preface 
to  Mceris  Atticista.f 

I  think  it  a  matter  of  indifference  to  my  argument, 

•  Page  145.  Adde  eundem  in  Aia7rnv)ixis-<ii.   Moeri- 

t  P.  26,  27,  seq.  Dr.  Taylor  also  in  deminnx^».  asiWi.  Χολαϊας.  et  schol. 

Ind.  Attic,  ad  Lysiam,  speaking  of  the  Aristoph.   Pint.  514.  5.53.    Ila  ladem 

style  of  his  author,  says,  after  Dionys.  novam  et  anliqnam  meminit  aliquoties 

Halicarn.  "  non  eo  uti  Atlice  scribendi  schol.  Apollon.  Rhodii ;  Doricam  dupli- 

genere  [Lysiam']  quo  Thucydides cem  Prolegomena  ad  Theocritum.'   See 

verum   dialecto   recentiori Atticam  also  Valcken.  ad  Phccniss.  v.  1395.  and 

novam  memorat  Laertius  in  Epimenide,  Bernard  ad   Thomam  Mag.  V.  Aoyiouc. 

Suidas  in "AmttrQai,  utramque  (novam  Dr.   Beotl.   Dissert,  on  Phal.  p.  401, 

•e.  et   anliqniorern)  idem  in  Τρόπαια.  &c. 
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whether  the  old  Attics  did  circumflex  those  long  penulti- 
mates mentioned  above,  or  no.  But  certainly  it  was  not 
universal.  The  word  έρημος,  though  circumflexed  in 
Homer  on  the  penultimate,  was  acuted  on  the  antepe- 
nultimate by  the  *  Attics.  Porphyry,  as  cited  by  Dr.  f  G., 
says  the  same  of  όμοιος.  And  one  of  much  higher  au- 
thority, Mceris  %  says,  Γίλοιον,  βαρυτυνως,  Άττικως.  Γε- 
λοίον,  προπερισττωμένως,  'ΈΧληνικως. 

I  cannot  dismiss  this  subject  of  the  variation  of  ac- 
cent in  particular  words,  without  observing,  that  the 
very  mention  of  it  by  the  old  grammarians  as  a  peculi- 
arity, is  an  implicit  proof,  that  the  main  part  of  their 
language  both  among  the  old  Attics  and  the  later  Greeks 
was  in  tone  the  same.  It  is  taken  notice  of  as  a  singu- 
larity, and  therefore  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from  it 
to  the  variation  of  the  tone  in  general. 

To  return  to  quantity :  so  far  are  the  present  marks 
from  being  inconsistent  with  it,  that  their  position  is  in 
most  cases  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  the  subsequent 
syllables,  of  the  ultimate  in  Greek,  as  of  the  penultimate 
in  Latin  (the  reason  of  this  difference  I  shall  no  more 
inquire  into,  than  why  the  Pallium  differed  from  the 
Toga):  so  that  these  marks  are  frequently  of  use  in  lead- 
ing us  to  the  knowledge  of  quantity,  by  tracing  the  cause 
through  the  effect.  That  the  accent  of  the  Romans  is 
regulated  by  the  quantity  of  the  penultimate,  hath  been 
shewn  above.  That  among  the  Greeks  it  was  directed 
by  the  ultimate,  I  may  affirm  on  the  authority  of  ^Elius 
Dionysius,  to  whom  Vossius  refers  us  for  information 
in  these  points :  who,  in  §  Eustathius,  says  of  nouns  of 
the  second  declension  ending  in  a  pure,  οί  παλαιοί  "Αττικοί 
εο,ετεινον  τάς  των  τοιούτων  ονομάτων  λήγουσας.  ΔΙ  Ο  και. 
παρώζνναν  αυτά.  ayvo'ia  yap  ελεγον,  teat  η  ευκλεία,  κ.  τ.  λ. 
"  The  ancient  Attics  made  the  final  α  of  such  words  long; 
"Wherefore  they  acuted  their  penultima :  and  said  ayvo'ia, 
ευκλεία,"  &c.     And  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  a  rea- 

*  Etymolog.   Mag.  in  the  word  \ςτ>-  %  Ed.  Pierson.  p.  109. 

μ((.  §  Odyss.  H.  p.  284.  See  also  Schol. 

t  Page  115.  ad  Enrip.  Orest.  r.  261. 
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son,  why  the  quantity  of  the  ultimate  should  not  be  as 
much  regarded  in  this  case,  as  that  of  the  penultimate. 

I  offer  not  this  use  of  our  marks  in  discovering  the 
quantity  of  the  following  syllables  as  a  thing  of  any 
great  utility,  but  only  as  a  fact :  neither  do  I  choose  to 
mention  another  use  of  them,  which  has  been  sometimes 
urged  in  their  favour,  that  they  serve  to  distinguish  the 
different  senses  of  homonymous  words ;  because  it  is 
certain  this  difference  may  be  discerned  without  any 
such  helps.  Other  languages  have  words,  which  ex- 
press at  different  times,  without  any  difference  of  ac- 
cent, not  only  different,  but  sometimes  opposite  ideas : 
and  yet  the  particular  meaning  of  them  in  a  sentence 
may  with  common  attention  be  collected  easily  from  the 
context.  The  consideration  therefore  of  accentual  marks, 
as  being  necessary  *  on  such  occasions,  I  readily  wave, 


*  The  best  Greek  grammarians 
themselves  do  certainly  distinguish 
very  often  the  different  signification  of 
homonymous  words  by  their  different 
accent.  Ammonias  has  done  this  in  a 
great  number,  Maris  in  some,  and 
Eustathius  in  many.  H.  Stephens  has 
printed  in  his  Gr.  Thes.  Append,  a  large 
collection  of  such  words  from  Cyrillus, 
or  Pbiloponus.  In  his  tract  "  de  bene 
instituendis  Gr.  ling,  studiis,"  p.  53,  he 
gives  a  particular  instance  of  amistake, 
occasioned  by  not  attending  to  accen- 
tual marks,  in  confounding  the  three 
words  Sia/JaXiy,  S;a£aXiv,  and  SiajSoXiv 

in  a  passage  of  the  Eutbyphron  of 
Plato  :  and  observes  upon  it  "  tanti 
refert  discrimen,  quod  tales  noluhe  hie 
constituunt,  novisse." — See  also  p.  54, 
55,  of  the  same  piece.  The  famous 
Alberti  in  Peric.  Cril.  p.  57.  has  in- 
geniously corrected  Hesychius  in  V. 
a!*ov,  by  pointing  out  the  passage  in 
Odyss.  Φ.  1 10,whicb  the  aulhorquotes  : 
from  whence  it  appears  that  the  person, 
who  inserted  that  article  in  the  lexicon, 
uaN  lid  into  an  error  bv  not  knowing 


the  different  accent  of  αίνος,  and  ahoy, 
and  so  confounded  together  two  words 
of  a  different  signification.  But  still, 
as  Apollonius  with  his  usual  good  sense 
observes,  %;h  μεντοι  τοι  yoZv  ίνιμίσ-ay- 
τας,  μ,τ,  Jia  τον  τόνου  StJoVxES-Sai,  ίι*  $= 
τβΰ  παξίπομ,ίνου  \όγον.  χαθίπίξ  και  απ 
ολλχτ  απίίξοη  αμψίβόλίη  ίιακξίπις  παρί- 
ητονται  ίχ.  τχν  επαχολου&ούνταιν  το~;  \ίγοίς, 
clx.  1£  \γχ\ί<7ίχν,  oili  Ι|  οξθχν  tiettn. 
"  Veruutamen  oportet  not  attetitius  ani- 
mum  adiertentes,  non  tenore  tantum, 
sed  oralione  consequent!  lioc  dignoscere. 
Nam  aluE  quoque  ambiguilates  innumc- 
rabiks,  non  tenore  out  inclinatione,  sed 
oratione  consequent i  dignoscuntur." — 
Si/ntas.  lib.  ii.  c.  20. 

The  Chinese,  we  are  told,  have  no 
mark  of  accent,  though  they  have  ho- 
monymous words,  that  signify  five  dif- 
ferent things  according  to  their  differ- 
ent pronunciation.  "  Ya  pro  diverso 
accenlu  (says  an  author  speaking  of 
the  Chinese  langnage)  qninque  signi- 
fies! :  stuporem,  eicellentem,  anserem, 
mutum,  dentem.  Ba  incolis  regni  Tun- 
quin    pro    pronnncialionis    diversitate 
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and  rather  confine  myself  here  to  this  single  point  and 
question,  "  whether  these  marks  are  faithful  notations 
of  the  ancient  tones." 

Notwithstanding  the  reluctance  of  Vossius,  Henni- 
nius,  and  thousands  after  them,  to  admit  the  acute  as 
compatible  with  a  short  time  ;  if  I  could  have  them  near 
me  with  a  flute  in  my  hand,  or  rather  with  an  organ  be- 
fore us,  I  would  engage  to  convince  them  of  the  con- 
sistency of  these  two.  I  would  take  any  two  keys  next 
to  each  other,  one  of  which  would  consequently  give  a 
sound  lower  than  the  other :  suppose  the  word  άείδε  be- 
fore us,  or  apovpav ;  both  which  words  Vossius  would 
circumflex  on  the  penultimate,  instead  of  giving  an  acute 
to  the  first,  according  to  our  present  marks  :  I  would 
conformably  to  these  marks  just  touch  the  higher  key 
for  the  initial  a,  and  take  my  finger  off  immediately,  and 
then  touch  the  lower  key,  on  which  I  would  dwell 
longer  than  1  did  on  the  higher,  and  that  would  give  me 
a  grave  with  a  long  time  for  the  syllable  ε< ;  the  same 
lower  key  I  would  just  touch  again  and  instantly  leave 
it,  which  would  give  me  a  grave  with  a  short  time  for 
δε :  αείδε.  Now  if  this  can  be  done  on  a  wind  instrument, 
within  the  narrow  compass  of  two  notes,  it  may  be  done 
by  the  organs  of  human  speech,  which  are  of  the  nature 
of  a  wind  instrument,  in  ordinary  pronunciation.  For  the 
sounds  of  our  voice  in  common  speech  differ  from  those 
of  such  musical  instruments,  not  in  quality,  but  in  arith- 
metical discrete  quantity  or  number  only,  as  hath  been 
observed  before,  and  is  confirmed  by  the  decisive  judg- 
ment of  that  nice  and  discerning  critic,  Dionysius  of 
Halicarnassus.  Here  then  is,  to  demonstration,  an  acute 
tone  consistent  with  a  short  time,  and  a  grave  tone  with 
a  long  one. 

The  notes  used  in  ordinary  discourse,  are,  according 
to  Dionysius,  nearly  as  five,  ώς  ί-γ-γιστα,  not  insisting  ri- 


septuplicis  est  significationis." — J.  Si-       c.  27.  Confer.    Kircher.  China  illastr. 
mon.  inlroduct.  Gramni.  Crit.  sect.  ii.       P.  i.  c.  3. 
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gorously  on  musical  exactness  ;  the  acute  not  rising,  nor 
the  grave  sinking,  more  than  three  tones  and  a  half.* 
Certain  it  is,  that  with  five  notes  of  his  voice,  duly 
varied  and  combined,  a  man  may  pronounce  very  har- 
moniously ;  many,  I  believe,  do  it  with  four  or  three ; 
some,  perhaps,  with  fewer.  The  words  of  Dionysius 
are,  "f  Διαλέκτου  μεν  οΰν  μέλος  εν!  μετρείται  διαστηματι,  τω 
λεγομενφ  οιά  πέντε,  ώς  εγγιστα,  και  ούτε  επιτείνεται  πέρα  των 
τριών  τόνων  και  ημιτονίον  επί  το  οζύ'  ούτε  ανίεται  τον  -χωρίου 
τούτου  πΧεΐον  επί  το  f3api.  By  διάστημα  here  is  meant  the 
difference  or  distance  between  any  number  of  sounds  in 
lowness  and  height.  Aristoxenus  %  in  his  first  book  of 
harmonics  defines  διάστημα  as  distinguished  from  φθόγ- 
γος :  "  φθόγγος,  (says  he,)  is  a  simple  sound  or  single 
note ;  διάστημα  is  formed  by  two  different  tones."     Φωνή 


*  The  intent  of  the  fistula  eburneola 
(as  it  is  called  by  Cicero),  or  the  revo- 
fiov  (according  to  Quinclilian)  applied 
by  Gracchns,  in  his  pleadings  and  ha- 
rangues, was  to  confine  the  voice  with- 
in its  proper  degree  of  elevation  and 
depression.  (There  is  reason  to  think 
that  the  Roman  compass  of  tones  was 
somewhat  less  than  the  Greek.)  And 
what  was  the  consequence  of  this  nice 
attention  of  Gracchus  to  the  modula- 
tion of  his  speech  ?  What  Quinclilian 
relates  in  his  eleventh  book,  where  he 
is  shewing  the  efiicacy  of  pronuncia- 
tiou :  "  Eadem  [pronunciatione]  C. 
Gracchum,  in  deflenda  fratris  nece,  to- 
tius  populi  Roniaui  lacrymas  conci- 
tasse."  The  word  τονόξίον  poiuts  out 
its  office,  as  regulating  the  tones  or  ac- 
cent.— Cic.  de  Orat.  lib.  iii.  60.  And 
Quinct.  lib.  i.  cap.  10.  "  Sed  ue  haec 
<juideni  prajsumenda  pars  est :  ut  uno 
interim  content!  Minus  exemplo  C. 
Gracchi,  prsecipui  suorum  temporuni 
oratoris,  cui  concionanti  consistenspost 
eum  musicus,  fistula,  quam  τονόξίον  vo- 
eant,  mod'»*,  qui  bus  deberet  intendi, 
ministrabal.     Hare  ei  cura  inter  turbi- 


dissimas  actiones,  vel  terrenli  optima- 
tes,  "vel  jam  timenti  fuit."  The  word 
intendo  used  here  exactly  answers  the 
word  ETTJTSiva;  of  Aristoxenus  and  Dio- 
nysius. Cicero,  having  mentioned  the 
Jiitula  of  Gracchus,  in  some  following 
lines  observes,  "  Est  qniddam  conten- 
tionis  extremum,  quod  tainen  inlerius 
est  quam  acutissimus  clamor,  quo  to 
fistula  progredi  non  sinel,  et  lamen  ab 
ipsa  contentione  revocabit.  Est  item 
contra  quiddam  in  remissione  grarissi- 
mum,  quoque  tanquam  sonorum  gradi- 
bus  descenditur.  Usee  varietas,  et  hie 
per  omnes  sonos  vocis  cursus,  et  se 
tuebilur,  et  actioni  afi'eret  suavitatem." 
In  a  preceding  part  of  the  same  book, 
where  he  is  speaking  of  the  modes  of 
sound,  he  sa\s,  "  hi  sunt  actori,  ut 
pictori,  expositi  ad  variandum  colores." 

t  Περί  truv3•.  ι».  In  commuui  sermone 
vocis  modulatio  uno  ut  plurimum  mensu- 
nitur  intervallo,  dicto  Diepente  :  Haul 
neque  plus  tribut  tonis  cum  dimidio  in- 
tendatur  ad  acutum,  neque  majorc  spa- 
tio  ad  graven  deprimatur. 

t  Page  15. 
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διαστηματικη  is  therefore  the  voice  varied  and  modulated 
by  elevation,  depression,  and  inflexion.  The  same  ex- 
pression of  διάστημα  and  διαστηματικη  runs  through  the 
other  old  musical  writers,  collected  by  Meibomius,  in  the 
same  sense.  Euclides,  the  second  in  that  collection, 
defines  it  in  the  same  manner  with  Aristoxenus ;  Φθόγγος 
εστί  φωνής  πτώσις  εμμελής,  επί  μίαν  τάσιν.  Διάστημα  οε  το 
περιεγόμενον  νπο  δύο  φθόγγων  ανόμοιων  οζύτητι  και  βαρύ- 
τητι :  "  the  διάστημα  is  comprehended  within  two  sounds 
unlike,  and  differing  in  height  and  lowness."  The  very 
same  is  in  Bacchius.  So  Gaudentius  ;  φωνής  Ιστι  τόπος, 
ίκ  βαρύτητος  επί  όζύτητα  διάστημα,  και  άνάπαλιν :  he  then 
shews  how  this  διάστημα  takes  place  in  ordinary  dis- 
course :  oi  μεν  εν  rg  Xoyinrj,  καθ1  ην  αλληλοις  δίαλεγόμε^α, 
φθόγγοι  συνέχεις  έαυτοΐς  τον  τόπον  τούτον  οιεξέρχονται,  ρύσει 
τινϊ  πεπονθότα  παραπλησιον,  επ\  το  οξύ,  και  άνάπαλιν,  ουκ  επϊ 
μιας  ιστάμενοι  τάσεως.  "  These  sounds  in  our  talking  and 
conversing  together,  pass  through  this  διάστημα,  in  a 
close  and  gentle  manner,  not  unlike  the  continuity  of  a 
stream,  shifting  from  high  to  low,  and  not  fixing  on  one 
tone."  There  is  much  more  in  Gaudentius  to  the  very 
same  purpose.  Martianus  Capella*  says  of  diastema, 
that  it  is  "  Vocis  spatium,  quo  acuta  et  gravior  includi- 
tur."  We  cannot  but  clearly  see  by  this,  what  is  the 
διάστημα  of  the  διαλέκτου  μέλος  in  DionysiUS. 

A  musical  reader  may  not  be  unwilling  to  see  the  ge- 
neral doctrine  of  the  Greek  philosophical  musicians,  in 
regard  to  the  distinction  of  sounds,  briefly  stated.  Their 
first  division  is  the  natural  one  into  high  and  low  tones, 
κατ  όζύτητα  και  βαρύτητα,  by  their  τόποι  διαστηματικοϊ,  their 

*  DeNupl.Philolog.  lib.  ix.  p.  185.  sonant."  Intervallum  and  spatium  are 
edit.  Meiboni.  See  also  H.  Steph.  the  two  terms  which  are  most  com- 
Thes.  ling.  Grace,  lom.  i.  c.  1757.  monly  used  by  the  Romans  as  corres- 
1796.  on  ϊιάβ-πι^Λ.  Virgil  expresses  ponding  with  Διάπημα.  Cicero  thns 
the  iiao-Tojua  by  duel-one».  Ma.  vi.  646.  often  applies  intervallum:  and  St.  Aus- 
tin, on  the  subject  of  music  ;  where, 
with  the  exactest  propriety  he  says, 
"  nunierositatis,  quae  temporum  atque 
"  Discrimina  (says  Servius  on  the  pas-  intervallorum  dimensionibus  movetur." 
sage)  quia  omnee  chordas  dissimiliter       De  Music,  lib.  i. 


"  Obloquitur  numeris  septem  discri- 
mina vocum." 
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situation  according  to  their  several  degrees  of  elevation 
and  depression.  Then  conies  in  the  χρόνος,  the  duration 
of  any  one  of  these  tones.  Afterwards  follows  the  di- 
vision of  them  into  organical  and  vocal  sounds:  the  or- 
ganical  are  discrete  and  separate,  having  all  a  sensible, 
however  small  an  interval  between  each  other,  so  that 
the  end  of  one  tone  does  not  by  continuation  join  the  be- 
ginning of  another :  wherefore  they  are  said  ΐστασθαι,  con- 
sistere,  non  profluere.  The  vocal  sounds  are  in  this  respect 
very  different,  not  necessarily  divided  from  each  other 
by  intervals,  but  συνεχείς,  continentes,  connected  so  very 
closely  together,  particularly  in  speaking,  as  to  run  one 
into  the  other,  like  colours  in  a  rainbow,  being  indeed 
each  of  them  infinitely  divisible :  and  accordingly  the 
human  voice  can  make  a  more  minute  subdivision  of 
tones,  than  any  instrument  could  in  the  time  of  Aristoxe- 
nus.  He  says  this  had  been  remarked  by  no  one  before 
himself.*     I  do  not  know  that  he  distinguishes  between 


*  ΤΙοχτον  μεν  olv  h.'savTocv  τίν  της  φω- 
νής χινησιν  ίιοξίστίον,  την  κατά  τόΐΕΤον.  cv 
γαξ  εις  τξόττος  αυτής  in  τυγχάνει,  κινείται 
μεν  γαξ,  και  ίιαΧεγομένχν  κμχν,  και  με- 
ΪΜ&ουττΜΤ,  ττ,ν  εΐοημενην  κίνησιν.  ΙξΙ  γαξ  και 
βαξύ  5?λιν,  ώς  εν  αμψοτίοοις  τούτοι;  εστίν, 
αυτή  ίί  eVtiv  h  κατά  τόπον,  καθ'  ην  οζύ  τε 
και  βαρύ  γίνεται,  άλλ'  ου  ταυτο  εΤϊος  •ης 
κινήσΟϋς  'εχατίξας  εστίν.  επιμεΧως  ϊ'  οΐι- 
ίενί  <πίποτε  γεγίντ,ται  Έτερι  τοϊτο  SiojiVai, 
τι;  έκατίςα;  α£τ£ν  η  3Ία<£>θςά.  και  τοι  τού- 
τον μη  Χιοξίσθέντος,  Λ  πάνυ  ράίιον  ε'.πεΤν 
<7ηρι  ψΒόγγου,  τί  <ατοτ'ε  is-τιν.  Harmon. 
lib.  i.  p.  ο.  "First  then  we  must  deter- 
mine the  movement  of  the  voice  in  re- 
gard to  place,  or  tone.  The  manner  of 
it  is  not  in  all  cases  the  same.  For  it 
shifts  its  place,  as  hath  been  said,  both 
when  we  speak,  and  when  we  sing  : 
high  and  low  evidently  taking  place  in 
both  these  cases.  Now  the  place  of 
the  voice  is  determined  by  its  particu- 
lar situation  in  regard  to  elevation  and 
depression.     But    the    manner   of  its 


movement  is  of  two  kind?.  No  one 
hath  yet  with  sufficient  accuracy  re- 
marked the  particular  difference  of 
these  two  motions.  And  yet  except 
this  is  distinguished,  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  treat  clearly  of  sounds." 

After  Aristoxenus,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  tyaivh  ίιαστηματΜη  and  συνε- 
χής is  mentioned  by  many  :  by  none 
with  more  clearness  and  elegance,  than 
by  Aristides  Quintilianus.     Της  Se  κινή- 

ο-εως >;  μεν  συνεχής,  'η  $e  Ιιαστηματιχή' 

συνεχής  μεν  ούν  εστί  <i>xvh,  η  τάς  τι  ανέσεις 
και  τ'ας  επιτάσεις  λεληβότχς  5ιά  το  τάχος 
ποιούμενη'  ίιαστηματιχη  ii,    η  τά;   μεν 

ταΊτιι;  φανερά;  έχουσα. η  μεν  ούν  τυν- 

εχής  Ιττιν  ί  $ιαλεγόμε5α.  "  TMoluuiii 
vero,  hie  quidem  continuus,  ilia  vero 
intcrvallis  discretus.  Continua  igilur 
vox  est,  qux  et  remissiones  ad  gravi- 
tatem,  et  intensiones  ad  acumen  laten- 
ter  ac  celeriter  facit :  iut-rvallis  vero 
discrete,  qux  tonorum  distinctionem 
roanifestam  habet Continua  au- 
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vocal  tones  used  in  singing  and  discourse  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  to  ascertain  the  particular  number  of  them  com- 
monly used  in  speech,  as  Dionysius  hath  done.  But  tins 
exactness  was  certainly  the  business  of  the  rhetorician 
rather  than  of  the  musician.  Aristoxenus,  however,  and 
those  who  wrote  on  the  same  subject  after  him,  speak 
of  the  high  and  low  tones  used  in  common  speech,  by 
the  name  oi  λογωοες  μί\ος,  XoyiKol  τάσεις.  AiaXeyouivwv 
yap  -ημών  ούτως  η  φωνή  κινείται  κατά  τόπον,  ίοστε  μηαυιοϋ 
δοκίΐν  ΐστασθαι.*  And  in  like  manner  the  other  musical 
writers.  The  application  of  all  this  to  our  present  pur- 
pose is  obvious,  and  hath  been  already  made. 

As  there  are  but  three  places  in  which  the  accentual 
mark  at  present  appears,  so  there  may  be  three  cases 
put,  to  one  of  which  every  exception,  that  has  ever  been 
made  to  our  accents,  may  be  referred.  And  if  the  po- 
sition of  the  mark  in  these  three  cases  can  be  explained 
and  justified,  every  objection  to  them  is  answered  at 
once. 

I.  It  appears  often  on  the  last  syllable,  as  in  6 ιός. 
This  is  disliked  by  many  of  my  opponents.     Henninius 


tem  eaest,  qua  loquimur." — Oellinic.  and  Theocritus  βέςας  Ly-όν.  xxv.  206. 

lib.  i.  p.  7.     And  to  the  same  purpose  It  is   certain  Virgil   understood   iypy 

Porphyry,  Hypomn.  ad  Harm.  Ptolem.  tcueAm  of  Theocritus  thus,  for  he  trans- 

c.  i.  p.  194.  lates  it,  "  flexi  vimen  acanthi."     The 

The  flexibility  of  the  voice,  I  am  in-  fiexi'.e  ingeuium  of  Hyperides  is  clia- 

clined  to  think,  was  meant  by  Virgil  in  racterized   in  Longinns  by  the  words 

his  expression  of"  u<i<evocis  iter,"  (iEn.  Ι'/ξπ    •ατ.ί~μα.     Κα;    γαξ    μ.αλαζΙ?Ίται 

vii.  533.)  and  I  therefore  rather  follow  xsu  ol  warm  ίξΐς  xal  MOXOTO- 

Germanus  on  the  passage,  explaining  ΝΏΣ  Xsysi xai  εν   'ΤΓΡίΓι  «τ>=ΰ- 

it  fiexilem  et  circumactilem,  than  Ser-  /χατι  δίΐζοΖίΖταί  ετι  Ε'τκαμπ'ης  axpai*. 

vius  when  he  says,   "  Hoc  est  udum  "  Eteuini  mollis  est,  neque  omnia  uno 

Tocis  iter."     In   thus  applying  udus,  ac   simili  tenore   dicit — et   cum    facili 

Virgii  might  intend  to  follow  the  Greeks  rersatiliqite    spiritu    ad    digrediendum 

in  their  sense  of  ly^-%,  which  signifies  mn\'ime  flexilis."  Sect,  xxxiv.  See  also 

flexible  as  well  as  moist.  'Tyfx,  μαλαχίγ.  Mr.  Heath  on  Soph.  Antig.  1 250.  Eurip. 

Heysch.Tryphiod.  v. 79.  calls  the  back  Phazn.  1448. 

of  the  wooden    horse    iy-r••,  fleiilem,  *  Lib.  i.  p.  9.    "  Loquentibus  enim 

where  his  learned  editor  observes  that  nobis  ita  ιοί  movetur  secimdum  locum, 

Pindar  thus  uses  iygov  ν£τον,  Pyth.  i.  17.  tu  nullibi  videatur  cotisiitere." 
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roundly  declares  it  wrong,  and  says  it  should  be  ac- 
cented thus,  Βίος,  according:  to  his  (i.  e.  the  Roman)  rule, 
"  that  dissyllables  should  be  accented  on  the  former 
syllable." 

But  let  us  now  consider  the  position  of  the  Greek  ac- 
cent on  the  last,  either  simply  as  a  fact,  or  as  grounded 
in  reason.  As  a  fact,  it  is  necessarily  implied  by  Quinc- 
tilian,  and  expressly  declared  by  other  writers  of  the  best 
note,  Athenaeus,*  Trypho,  Ammonius,  Mceris,  tApollo- 
nius,  Herodianus,  and  others.  And  to  judge  of  it  by 
reason  or  the  nature  of  vocal  sound,  do  we  ourselves 
perceive  any  reason  %  against  it  in  our  own  language, 
wThere  oxytones  are  very  numerous,  or  in  the  French, 
where  they  are  almost  general  ?  But  though  we  are  sure, 
we  do  now  pronounce  a  great  number  of  words  with 
the  accent  on  the  last,  yet  perhaps  a  thousand  years 
hence,  when  our  language  may  be  read  and  studied  as  a 
dead  one,  some  Henninius  of  those  later  ages,  Mho  shall 
form  rules  of  general  pronunciation  on  those  of  a  parti- 
cular language,  may  say,  "  it  is  impossible  the  old  Eng- 
lish should  pronounce  the  w  ord  regret  with  an  acute  on 
the  last,  when  it  is  so  much  more  natural,  for  obvious 
reasons,  they  should  have  pronounced  it  as  a  barytone, 


•  See  what  is  cited  from  him  above 
in  c.  vi.  Again  in  lib.  xiv.  p.  644.  we 
have,  πΐξίσ-παστίο•/  ϊέ  λέγοντας  ΤΤΚακοΖς 
τ>ιν  ο'.ομαα-τιιιήν.  Posterior  rods  Πλαχους 
syllaba,  nominandi  casu,  accentu circum- 
fleia  notatur. 

t  He  tells  us  (Synt.  p.  105.  c.5. 
lib.  ii.)  that  pronouns  used  SeixTiitif 
with  the  final  ι  added,  as  ο'υτοτι,  Ικείνοίτϊ, 
have  the  last  syllable  acuted.  So  p.  329. 
he  says,  adverbs  ending  in  ei  are  cir- 
cnmflexed,  as  ποΖ  7rsT,  αύτοΰ  αίτίϊ. 
Herodian  irtfi  μίγάλον  ρήματος  (p.  191. 
Aid.  Thes.)  inquires,  ίιατί  ro  tyas-i  μί- 
τοχ',  Saoimai,  το  $ί  'ρνμα  <f>a<riv  οξύνίται. 
χ.  τ.  λ.  I  can  never  believe  that  Ho- 
mer (Iliad.  X.  57".)  would  write  Tja'ctc 
*«i   Τ(ία;  :     but    Tfi'a;    R«S   Τζ»ιας,    as 


it  stands    now,  has  variety  and    har- 
mony. 

$  "  Illud  tainen  miror,  quid  ita  Fa- 
bius  et  Romani  omnes  acui  vooem  fu- 
gerint  in  fine.  Graeci  aliler,  ut  sciinns; 
sed  et  naturn.  Quae  enim  res,  aut  ratio 
me  velat  vocem  tollere  finientem,  a."que 
ac  ordientein  ?  Nulla,  nee  ill!  ipsi  prae- 
tores  nostii  causfim  interdicli  sui  aliam 
aUulerint,  praeter  noluiste."  Lipsius  de 
pronunt.  ling.  Lat.  c.  20.  The  reasoning 
of  Scaliger  (ling.  Lat.  c.  58.)  against 
a  final  syllable  being  acuted,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  rising  of  the  voice  re- 
quired a  fall  in  the  same  word,  is  con- 
tradicted strongly  both  by  the  nature 
of  vocal  sound,  and  by  practice. 
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regret."  This  is  the  style  of  reasoning  among  many 
persons  on  the  Greek  language. 

II.  The  acute  appears  often  on  the  short  penultima 
of  a  polysyllable,  as  in  δευτέρου,  Σωκρατηυ.  And  our 
reformers  would  in  all  these  cases  bring  it  back  to  the 
antepenultima,  δευτέρου,  Σώκρατην,  as  in  Latin  maximos, 
dominos,  Socratem.*  But  its  former  position  is  attested, 
not  to  mention  numberless  other  authorities,  by  Teren- 
tianus  Maurus  above,  and  by  t  Apollonius,  who  says 
πλησίος  is  acuted  on  the  penultima. 

But  is  there  then  any  reason  against  it?  Dr.  G.  says, 
that  as  there  are  allowed  to  be  three  times  in  the  thesis 
after  the  arsis,  "  two  of  these  three  may  be  either  in  the 
penultimate  or  the  last.";}:  Agreed.  But  though  there 
should  be  no  more  than  three  times  in  the  fall,  must 
there  be  no  less  ?  There  surely  may  be  only  one,  as  in 
defhxdt.  If  there  must  be  three,  wherever  there  can,  and 
two  of  these  three  may  be  either  in  the  ultimate  or  penul- 
timate, then  I  may  as  well  say  to  him,  in  objection  to 
his  Latin  accent,  "  why  should  not  defende  be  acuted 
thus,  deftnde  ?  there  are  but  three  times  in  the  thesis 
here,  and  according  to  your  own  account,  two  of  these 
three  may  be  in  the  penultimate."  Thus  I  might  use  his 
reasoning  :  but  I  will  not,  being  convinced,  that  to  argue 
from  one  language  to  another  is  in  many  cases  a  most 

*  Not  bul   even  in   Latin  we  have  wrote.  —  Noct.    Attic,    xiii.   25.    and 

instances  of  the   short  penultima  being  Bent  I.  not.  ad  Terent.  Andr.  II.  20. 

in  this  case  accented.  So  Servius  says,  t  Sunt.  p.  60.  edit.  Sylbnrg.     Aud 

and  he  well  knew.    "  Meralri,  Domtti,  Alhenaeus,  lib.  ix.  p.  388.  on  the  word. 

Ovidi  :  tertia  a  fine  debuit  habere  ac-  Άτταγας.    Πεξΐ-πΐ<π  ϊ'  ο!  Αττικοί  παξα. 

centum,   quia,    penaltima    brevis    est  :  tcv   ogSiy    "hiyov  τοίνομα.   τα   γαξ  ύς  £{ 

sed  constat  bacc  nomina  apocopen  per-  layarm  ίκτπαμίνον,  UTtlf  llo  s-νλΧαβίς, 

tnlisse  :  nam  apud  majores  erat  idem  ό'τε  Ιχει  το  i  πα,ξαληγον,  βα-ξίτονά  icr-rtv, 

vocativus   qui    et  nominalivus  ;   ut  bic  οΓον,  άχάϊά;,   άδάμάς,  αχάράς.   Circum- 

Nercurius,  ό  llercurius.  nnde  cu  licet  jiectunt  in  ultimahanc  vocem  Atticiprcc- 

brcvis  sit,  etiam  post  apocopen,  suuin  ter  justam  rationem.     Ram  jwlgayllaba 

servataccentum."  ad  Mb.  I.  451.  Thus  in  ας  longum  desinentia.cum  habevtiin 

we  learn  from  A.  Gellius  that  the  se-  penultima,    burytona   sunt,   ut  άκάϋς, 

cond   syllable    of  the    vocative   case,  aSay.i;,  αχάμάς. 

Valtri,  was  acuted  in  his  time,  though  i  Dissert,  p.  43. 
ihe   first    was   acuted    when  Nigidini 
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fallacious  method.  At  present  we  pronounce  the  words 
contriver,  sollicit,  as  paroxy tones.  A  future  reformer 
may  say,  "  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  that  the  ancient 
English  placed  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  of  these 
words.  Do  not  contriver,  sollicit  sound  as  harmonious  ? 
Certainly  they  do.  And  besides,  the  accent  in  the  ante- 
penultimate here  is  more  agreeable  to  quantity.  The 
accenting  therefore  of  these  and  other  such  words  on 
the  penultimate  cannot  be  founded  in  the  rales  of  reason, 
harmony,  analogy,  or  quantity." 

III.  The  Greek  acute  is  frequently  seen  on  the  ante- 
penultimate, when  the  penultimate  is  long,  as  in  αε«δε, 
τύραννος,  αρουρα,  όμοιος.  In  all  such  cases  our  oppo- 
nents would  (in  order  to  make  the  accent  agree  with 
quantity,  as  they  call  it)  remove  it,  according  to  Quinc- 
tilian's  rule  for  the  Roman  tones,  to  the  penultimate, 
άεϊδε,  ϊιρονρα,  τύραννος,  ομοΊος.  But  what  occasion  is 
there  for  this  ?  Its  position  on  the  antepenultimate, 
though  followed  immediately  by  a  long  syllable,  is  cer- 
tain as  a/act  from  Apollonius,  *  who  says  άκονρος  was 
acuted  on  the  antepenultima.  And  if  we  consider  it 
according  to  Dr.  G.'s  rules  of  reason  or  harmony,  we 
may  justify  it  even  by  them.  Since  he  appeals  to  these 
rules,  I  am  very  ready  to  try  the  case  by  them. 

Και  δ?)  ταΧάντω  μουσίκ?)  σταθμησεται. 

He  says  "  that  two  times  of  three  in  the  thesis  may  be 
either  in  the  penultimate,  or  in  the  last ;"  I  admit  it.  And 
if  he  will  abide  by  his  own  effatum,  he  must  acknowledge 
there  is  nothing  in  the  ratio  of  harmony  against  the  acute 
in  the  first  of  αε«δε,  τύραννος,  &c.  The  arsis  here  has  but 
three  falling  times  following  it,  and  two  of  them  are  in 
the  jjenultirfiate,  as  allowed  by  himself.  Why  then  so 
much  pains  taken  through  the  latter  pages  of  his  book 

*  Apollnn.  Svnt.  p.  60.  as  cited  be-  reives  instances  of  it  in  χαθ«ται,  oWxei- 

forc,  and  likewise  p.  323,  where  hav-  τη»,  ιτίηιμι,  ο-ΰνψϋ/χι,   trivoiba,  χατίλθί, 

iog  slid  that  it  is  usual  for  compound  χαταβαλλδ,  και  άλλα  πλΕΐστα. 
words  u>  draw   back,  their  accent,  be 
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to  remove  the  accent  from  the  first  to  the  second  sylla- 
ble of  such  words  as  yiXoiog,  αγροίκος,  'έτοιμος,  &c.  ?  They 
have  nothing  more  than  he  has  before  admitted. 

At  present  we  pronounce  cruelty,  honesty,  sepulchre, 
as  pro-paroxytones.  Some  future  reformer  of  the  Eng- 
lish old  tones  may  say,  "it  is  hardly  possible  to  con- 
ceive the  old  English  should  accent  the  first  syllables  of 
these  and  many  other  such  words.  Is  it  not  more  har- 
monious to  place  the  accent  on  the  second  syllables, 
cruelty,  honesty,  sepulchre  ?  it  certainly  is  ;  and  there  is 
no  doubt,  but  if  we  could  recover,  what  the  gramma- 
rians under  George  the  Third  wrote  on  this  subject,  we 
should  find  that  all  such  words  were  accented  on  the 
penultimate."  This  is  exactly  the  language  of  Vossius 
and  his  followers. 

To  argue  against  the  present  position  of  the  Greek 
accent  from  its  want  of  harmony  at  first  to  our  ears, 
which  have  been  accustomed  to  the  Latin  accent,  is  in- 
deed a  plausible  and  popular,  but  very  treacherous  kind 
of  reasoning.  The  harmony  of  all  pronunciation  is  a 
relative  thing,  depending  much  on  habit.  What  is  habi- 
tual and  therefore  harmonious  to  a  French,  will  often  be 
unharmonious,  because  unusual,  to  an  English  ear.  It 
may  be  so  at  first  with  the  Greek  accents  in  respect  to 
us.  I  well  know,  that  Scaliger,  who  admits  them,  ac- 
cording to  their  present  marks,  as  genuine,  yet  thinks 
that  in  some  cases  their  position  is  absurd.  But  the 
proper  way  of  examining  this  thing  is,  not  to  consider 
what  it  should  be,  but  to  find  out,  if  possible,  what  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Greeks  was :  if  we  can  find  that, 
we  may  be  sure  it  was  harmonious  to  them,  and  will  be 
so  to  us  after  some  practice.  I  say,  to  us,  though  fo- 
reigners: for  the  Romans  were  so ;  and  to  them  we  are 
sure,  not  only  that  it  was  agreeable,  but  even  more 
pleasing  than  the  accent  of  their  own  language,  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  Quinctilian  himself. 

Some  have  endeavoured  to  prove  it  unharmonious  by 
reasoning  on  the  proportion  of  times  in  the  arsis  and 
thesis.     It  is  known  there  are  allowed  three  measures  of 
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time  in  the  thesis  after  the  arsis.  Γη  Greek,  according 
to  present  appearances,  two  measures  out  of  these  three 
are  not  admitted  in  the  ultimate  (except  in  a  few  parti- 
cular cases,  as  in  φιλό-γελως  and  some  Attic  words),  in 
Latin  the  two  are  there  admitted,  as  in  ammo.  Dr.  G. 
can  see  no  reason,  why  the  two  falling  measures  should 
be  any  more  excluded  from  the  ultimate  of  the  Greek, 
than  of  the  Latin.  *  I  can  only  say,  they  are  excluded, 
and  am  satisfied  with  it  without  a  reason.  But  if  he 
insists  on  having  a  reason,  I  will  engage  to  give  him  one, 
when  he  will  assign  one  to  me,  why  λίθος  and  not  λάττις 
is  Greek  for  a  stone.  If  the  languages  are  two,  they 
must  differ  somehow.  And  accordingly  wherever  I  find 
a  difference,  I  accpiiesce  in  it  as  a  thing  expected. 

"Στρεπτη  yap  γλωσσ'  εστί  βροτών,  ττολεες  ο'  ivt  μΰθοί 
Παντοΐοί"  ε7Γ£α>ΐ'  οέ  πολύς  νομός  £ΐ>θα  και  ϊν^α. — Hom. 

His  reasoning  on  the  two  falling  times  in  the  penul- 
timate has  been  shewn  above  to  turn  against  himself, 
and  to  support  that  system,  which  he  endeavours  to 
overthrow. 

*Ap'  ε υ  ταν  ίδέαν  τας  αρμονίας  Ιμίτρτ\σιν  ; 

The  general  sources  of  the  numerous  errors  in  the 
writings  of  my  opponents  do,  on  the  whole,  appear  to 
be  these  two :  first,  an  opinion,  that  the  acute  is  more 
agreeable  to  a  long,  than  to  a  short  time :  the  second, 
an  indistinct  notion,  that  the  place  of  the  Greek  accent 
should  agree  with  that  of  the  Roman.  For  all  the  alte- 
rations proposed  by  them  to  reform  the  present  Greek 
system,  are  either  in  order  to  transfer  the  accent  from 
short  syllables,  or  to  accommodate  the  Greek  to  the 
Latin  tones. 

•  Dissert,  p.  43. 
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CHAP.    X. 

How  far  ancient  quantity  is  observed  by  those  who  disregard  the  accentual  marks. 

ONE  cannot  but  smile  en  finding  persons,  engaged  in 
the  defence  of  a  favourite  point,  insensibly  depart  from 
those  very  principles,  for  which  they  contend.     This  is 
done  by  the  disputants  in  the  case  before  us.     Quantity 
is  the  thing,  to  which  the  enemies  of  the  present  system 
of  accents  declare  the  most  inviolable  attachment.  And 
yet  this  very  quantity  they  do  all  (most  of  them  with- 
out knowing  it)  most  grossly  corrupt.     This  assertion,  I 
am  aware,  is  very  repugnant  to  the  prejudices  of  many 
persons,   who  have  long  flattered  themselves  with  an 
opinion,  that  in  their  pronunciation  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
they  strictly  adhere  to  right  quantity-,  and  will  therefore 
startle  at  the  very  mention  of  their  violation  of  it.    Yet 
this,  I  am  persuaded,  will  appear  to  an  attentive  English 
reader,  who  shall  make  trial  of  a  few  lines,  either  in 
verse  or  prose,  in  any  ancient  author,  with  this  view.  He 
will  find,  I  believe,  that  he  pronounceth  as  long,  every 
short  penultima  of  all  dissyllables,  and  every  short  ante- 
penultima  of  all  polysyllables  that  have  their  penultima 
short  too.     Damns,  το-ος  will  sound  either  as  damns  or 
dmnmus,  τώπος  or  τδττπος  :  imptrium,  ρητορικός  will  sound 
either  as  impiirium  or  imperriiun,  ρητώρικος  or  ρήτόρρικος. 
And  thus  in  all  words  of  a  like  form,  which  are  very 
numerous  in  both  languages,  the  short  vowel,  as  placed 
above,  is  pronounced,  either  as  if  it  were  long  in  its 
own  nature,  or  as  if  followed  by  two  consonants.     Let 
me  ask  the  reader,  whether  he  does  not  pronounce  the 
first  syllables  of  the  following  words,  though  they  have 
different  quantities,  alike,  at  least  with  a  long  time  ? 

Svptog,  operculum,    as  κυρ<ος,  dominus. 

βροτος,  mortalis,  cruor  βρωτος,  comedendus. 

βόλος,  jactus,         βωλος,  gleba. 

Διός,  Jovis,  δίος,  divimts. 
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θυμός,  ccpa, 
ιον,  viola, 
ων,  particip. 
λύκος,  lupus, 

populus,  people, 
alia,  adj . 
oculi,  subst. 
calidus, 
edat,  may  eat 
plaga,  climate, 
plaga,  nets, 
lego,  is, 
dicam,  subst. 
caro,  subst. 

latus,  subst. 

nota,  subst. 
velis,  verb, 
viri,  of  vir, 


as     θυμός,  animus. 

1 


s 


ιος,  jaculum. 
λευκός,  Candidas. 

populus,  a  tree. 
alea,  subst. 
occuli,  verb. 
callidus. 
edat,  may  utter. 

plaga,  a  blow. 

lego,  as. 
dicam,  verb. 
caro,  adj. 
latus,  adj . 
latus,  particip. 
nota,  particip. 
velis,  subst. 
viri,  of  virus. 


In  these  and  a  hundred  other  instances  that  might  be 
brought  for  this  purpose,  the  reader  must  perceive,  that 
the  long  and  short  penultimates  of  dissyllables,  and  an- 
tepenultimates  of  polysyllables,  are  pronounced  alike, 
both  as  long  syllables. 

On  the  likeness  of  sound  to  a  modern  ear  between 
the  first  syllable  of  mare,  and  the  second  of  amare,  is 
grounded  a  piece  of  criticism  of  the  famous  Muretus. 
In  the  miles  gloriosus  of  Plautus,  a  young  Athenian  is 
introduced,  disguised  in  a  sailor's  habit,  with  a  bandage 
about  one  of  his  eyes,  in  order  to  cheat  the  captain,  and 
steal  his  mistress.  Eeingmet  and  asked  by  the  captain, 
why  he  had  muffled  up  Ins  eye,  he  says,  "  1  met  with  an 
accident  at  sea ;  had  I  not  been  there,  I  should  have 
had  this  eye  as  sound  as  the  other." 

Maris  causa  hcrcle  ego  hoc  utor  oculo  minus; 
Nam  si  (dtstinuis.st  in  a  mari,  lanquam  hoc  uhn  r. 
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This  is  the  obvious  sense  of  the  passage,  and  a  very 
natural  one  it  is.  But  Muretus  is  not  satisfied  with  it, 
and  thinks  he  sees  something  more  in  it.  He  supposes 
a  mart  (which  he  would  read  a  mare)  to  have  been  pro- 
nounced as  amare,  and  that  there  was  intended  an  am- 
biguity in  the  word :  "  had  I  kept  clear  of  love  ;  or  of  the 
sea."  But  this  is  supposing  that  the  short  vowel  in 
mare,  because  it  was  acuted,  sounded  to  the  Romans 
like  the  long  circumflexed  one  in  amare :  which  I  can 
never  believe;  and  accordingly  look  on  this  refinement 
of  Muretus  as  ill-grounded.  If,  however,  in  this  quib- 
ble proposed  by  him,  an  exact  similarity  of  sound,  be- 
tween the  two  syllables  ma  and  ma,  between  the  long  a 
and  the  short  initial  a  of  amare,  be  not  insisted  on,  his 
conjecture  may  be  right,  as  it  is  certainly  ingenious.* 

As  an  heroic  verse  consists  of  six  feet,  and  each  of 
these  feet,  whether  dactyls  or  spondees,  contains  four 
times,  in  every  such  verse  the  times  are,  grammatically 
speaking,  twenty-four.  Let  us  see  how  many,  according 
to  our  pronunciation,  are  in  the  following  line : 

Utjubar  extmium  !  ut  superum  riitet  attlitrius  sol ! 

Here,  by  our  making  no  less  than  five  false  quantities, 
we  make  the  times  amount  to  twenty-nine,  and  by  not  cut- 
ting oil'  um  of  eximium,  to  thirty-one.  And  this  we  call 
reading  by  ancient  quantity.  But  we  certainly  corrupt 
it  exceedingly.  And  if  a  person  should  now  write  a 
Latin  or  Greek  verse,  and  for  the  metre  consult  his  ear 
alone,  he  would  almost  in  every  line  be  deceived  by  it. 
And  if  this  were  not  the  case,  if  the  ear  did  really  receive 
as  long  every  long  syllable,  and  as  short  every  short 
one,  what  occasion  would  there  be  for  the  assistance  of 

. 

*  Lect.    Var.   lib.  iii.  c.  17.     It    is  "  Hoc  quoque  pro  suo    nuper  edidit    , 

plain  tbat  Muretus  was  himself  pleased  Caelius  :  sed  secundus.     Ego  euim  ab- 

witb  his  correction  and  explanation  of  hinc  quindecim   annos   primus    edide- 

tliis   passage,   since    he    dispntes    the  ram." 
claim  which  Caelius  made  to  the  same. 
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books,  composed  for  our  direction  in  the  prosody  of 
both  languages,  even  after  we  have  been  long  practised 
in  reading  them  ?  Would  not  the  ear  be  able  to  direct 
itself?  How  could  there  be  a  doubt  now  about  the 
quantity  of  so  many  syllables,  if  we  pronounced  them 
as  the  ancients  did;  whose  actual  pronunciation  of  them 
did  alone  constitute  and  determine  their  quantity  ?  The 
truth  is,  even  those  scholars,  whose  practice  and  ob- 
servation render  books  of  prosody  unnecessary  to  them, 
do  not  in  their  Latin  or  Greek  compositions  regulate 
their  metre  by  their  ear,  but  their  judgment ;  which, 
aided  by  experience  and  memory,  imperceptibly  corrects 
the  ear,  and  the  wrong  impressions  really  made  on  it. 
This  is  not  unlike  that  well-known  case  in  optics.  As 
there,  several  objects  at  different  distances,  though  by 
being  painted  on  the  same  plain  of  the  retina  they  truly 
and  physically  strike  the  sense  as  equally  distant,  do 
notwithstanding  appear  at  different  distances  :  so  here, 
syllables  of  different  quantity,  though  in  our  pronuncia- 
tion they  really  affect  the  ear  with  the  same  protracted 
sound,  do  yet,  in  a  manner  insensible  to  us,  appear  dif- 
ferently lengthened.  In  both  cases,  judgment  and  ex- 
perience correct  the  informations  of  sense. 

We  shall  find,  upon  a  little  examination,  what  is 
worth  observing,  that  all  those  short  syllables,  which  we 
viciously  pronounce  long,  are  the  very  syllables,  on 
which  the  accent  falls  according  to  the  Roman  method, 
as  given  above  from  Quinctilian.  It  seems  the  accent  is 
readily  carried  by  an  English  voice  to  the  same  syllables 
which  the  Romans  acuted,  as  in  dominus,  bonis.  And  so 
far  is  our  pronunciation  of  Latin  right.  But  then,  why 
do  we  pronounce  all  these  acuted  syllables  as  long  too  ? 
Here  lies  the  difficulty.  The  reason  of  which  however 
may,  I  think,  be  collected  from  what  is  said  in  the 
second  chapter  above,  concerning  our  common  pronun- 
ciation of  English ;  according  to  which  an  elevated 
sound  is  generally  a  protracted  one,  i.  e.  our  acute  and 
long  quantity  coincide  on  the  same  syllable  :  and  as 
they  are  so  closely  connected  in  our  own  language,  we 
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cannot,  without  attention  and  some  practice,  separate 
them  in  our  pronunciation  of  another. 

I  allow  then,  that  the  place  which  we  now  give  to  the 
accent  in  Latin,  is  right;  though  it  often  spoils  the 
quantity  by  our  connecting  the  Roman  acute  with  our 
own  long  time.  But  as  Quinctilian  assures  us,  that  the 
method  of  Greek  accents  is  different  from  the  Roman, 
is  less  uniform  and  regular;  the  manner  of  accommo- 
dating the  pronunciation  of  Greek  to  the  Roman  tones 
(which  is  proposed  by  our  modern  reformers)  must  cer- 
tainly be  faulty,  not  only  in  quantity  but  accent  too  ; 
neither  of  which  therefore  is  by  those  persons  properly 
observed  in  Greek. 

On  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  Roman  accent  being 
confounded  with  our  long  time ;  the  Greek  either  disre- 
garded and  rejected  by  its  enemies,  or  misapplied  and 
perverted  by  many  of  its  adherents ;  the  quantity  in  both 
languages  most  wretchedly  corrupted  by  most  of  us  in 
our  ordinary  practice  ;  how  little  of  the  ancient  pronun- 
ciation do  we  now  retain  ?*  And  how  wonderfully  does 
it  likewise  shew  the  excellent  harmony  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  composition,  particularly  in  their  verse,  that  it 
should  still  be  agreeable  to  our  ear ;  still  be  able  to  re- 
commend itself  so  powerfully  to  us,  and,  under  all  its 
present  losses  and  disadvantages,  be  superior  to  that  of 
any  modern  language  ? 

In  the  mean  time,  as  the  ancient  accents  do  certainly 
upbraid  us  with  our  northern  hardness  of  voice,  editors 
may  perhaps,  on  that  account,  choose  to  remove  the 

*  This  gave  occasion  to  the  excel-  truscam  dico  Siiena  JohanuemCiainpo- 

lent  Scioppius  to  say,  that  he  was  well  lum  Latiue  loquentem  audiat,  fore,  ut 

assured,  if  Cicero  was  alive,  he  woald  ne  anura  quidein  verhum  satis   perci- 

not   understand  a  word  of  a  modern  piat:  sicut  neque  nostrum  quenquam 

scholar   speaking  Latin,   nor  would   a  declaniante    Cicerone     pins,  quam   si 

modern  understand  Cicero's  Latin  any  Arabice  peroraret,  iutellecturura  aibi- 

better  than  he  would  Arabic.  "  Itaque  tror."     Among  the  sources  of  modern 

pro  exploratissimo  habeo,  si  Cicero  in  corruption  in  pronunciation,  that  very 

terris  hodie  exsistat.et  non  inodo  Gal-  judicious  and  discerning  scholar  reck- 

los,  Germano»,  aut   Hispanos,  sed  et  ons  accent  as  a  principal  one.     Gasp. 

ilium  ipsumfloremillibatum  Italise,He-  Sciopp.  ue  Qrthoepia  libell. 
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marks  of  them,  as  disagreeable  monitors,  reminding 
them  of  their  barbarous  pronunciation.  But  let  not  the 
suppression  of  these  marks  be  misconstrued  into  an 
implication,  that  the  pronunciation,  which  is  left  disen- 
gaged from  them,  is,  of  course,  the  right  one. 

Many  modern  teachers  of  Greek,  who  are  tenacious 
(as  they  ought  to  be)  of  quantity,  find  the  use  of  these 
marks  is  very  apt  to  be  perverted,  and  applied  to  the 
notation  of  quantity :  according  to  which  αμφότερα 
sounds  as  άμφοτηρω,  or  άμφοτερρω ;  at  this  they  are  justly 
offended.  Their  scholars  are  then  ordered  to  disregard 
the  accentual  mark;  and  to  prevent  effectually  the  mis- 
application of  it,  it  is  to  be  totally  neglected.  Thus 
the}'  remove  a  vicious  pronunciation:  but  do  they  sub- 
stitute a  pure  one  in  its  room  ?  Their  scholars  follow 
this  direction  in  regard  to  the  virgulce,  and  then  pro- 
nounce the  word  άμφόττερ^ :  that  is,  they  avoid  one 
false  quantity,  and  incur  another.  The  false  quantity 
certainly  may  be  avoided  in  both  places,  because  it  has 
been.  I  can  myself  more  easily,  and  more  agreeably  to 
my  own  ear,  shorten  the  acuted  penultima  of  άμφοτίρψ, 
than  the  acuted  antepenultima  of  άμφότερος,  and  of 
κυρίου  than  of  domini. 

If  these  teachers  mean  to  regulate  and  reform  the 
Greek  pronunciation  on  that  maxim  of  Sir  John  Cheke, 
"  a  quorum  temporibus  petuntur  verba,  ab  eorum  aetate 
discantur*  soni,"  their  reformation  is  certainly  very  im- 

•  Tlies*  sound  principles  of  reforma-  adulterinam   notandum  est;  omoesque 

tioa,  in  pronouncing  the   ancient  Ian-  souorum  rationes  ad  earn  nonnam  ex- 

guages,  were  enforced  likewise  by  Mr.  plorenlur,  ad  quam  et  voces;  nihilque 

Cheke's  industrious  and  learned  friend,  sit  recte  prolatutn,  quod  nou  eo  inodo, 

Mr.  Thomas  Smith,   Greek   professor  quo  auliqui  solebant,  sonuerimus.  Quod 

likewise  in  Cambridge.  "  Quod  archi-  si  diflicile  factu  est,  nihilo  tamen  secius 

tecti  principes  lingu<e   illius,   de    qua  faciendum  est  :    Nam  ut  slipulationem 

agitur,  probabant  et   in  consuetudiue  non  extinguit  difiicultas  pr&stalionis, 

ponebant  ac  usu,  verum  illud  et  since-  ita  nee  veritatem.     Neque^   enim   ideo 

rum.purumqueac  germanum  habeatur;  minus     rectum    est,    quod    fieri     de- 

Quodque    aliunde  per  obreptionem  et  bet,  quia  non  (it,  neque  ideo   quia  non 

calumniam    ingressura   est,    et   ita    diu  facile  fit.  χαλίπα.  τα  καλά.''    De  CrtEC. 

obtiuuit,    ut  jam    pra?scriptione    velit  Ling.    Pronunc.   lib.  i.   p.    13.    Lutet. 

iiiti  :  nihilo  tamun  minus  ut  spurium  et  apud  li.  Stiph. 
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perfect ;  the  pronunciation  of  άμφοττίο^  being  as  remote 
from  that  of  the  ancients,  as  άμφοτηρψ.  And  we  may 
even  now  truly  say  of  that,  which  many  scholars  call 
the  purest  pronunciation  of  Greek,  what  Sir  John  Cheke 
did  two  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago  of  what  he  then 
found :  that*  "  should  any  of  the  old  Greeks  return  to 
life,  and  hear  our  unharmonious  pronunciation,  so  very 
different  from  the  sweet  and  distinct  elocution  of  the 
ancients,  it  would  give  him  uneasiness  to  find,  that 
what  he  had  left  so  perfect  and  excellent,  was  now  re- 
duced to  a  wretched  state  of  corruption  and  barbarism." 

*  "  Si  aliqais  ex  priscis  Graccis  jam  ram   alqae   illastrem  tunc  reliqaisset, 

excitaretnr,   et  ista  tam  absona  et  ab-  nnnc    tarn    incnltam    atqae    agrestem 

surda  audiret,  quae  toto  ra;lo  ab  anti-  invenisse."    Epist.  ad    Episc.     Vinton. 

quorum  saavitale  et  claritate  distant,  p.  64. 
na;  ille  doleret,  se  earn,  quam  prascla- 
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CHAP.    XI. 

That  Ibere  are  no  sufficient  reasons  yet  assigned  for  rejecting  the  present  system 
of  accentual  marks.  An  expostulation  with  modern  editors  on  suppressing 
them. 

AS  it  is  evident  from  what  has  been  alleged  above,  that 
we  have  not  the  true  ancient  pronunciation  at  present,  so 
are  we  never  likely  to  recover  it,  if  we  reject  the  most 
essential  means  left  that  can  restore  it  to  us,  I  mean  the 
accentual  marks.  Though  we  have  not  the  certainty  of 
mathematical  demonstration,  that  these  virgulce  are  faith- 
ful marks  of  the  elevation  and  depression  of  the  voice 
among  the  Greeks,  yet  there  are  no  sufficient  arguments 
to  prove  the  contrary:  the  common  objections  to  them 
have  been  considered  and  refuted.  But  though  we 
have  but  few  positive  proofs,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  JJLolic  accent,  to  evince  the  genuineness  of  them  in 
particular  words,  the  presumptive  proofs  in  favour  of 
them,  as  generally  used,  are  various  and  cogent.  Some 
of  our  present  canons,  relating  to  them,  are  expressly 
declared  by  those  very  writers  of  antiquity,  to  whose 
authority  and  decision  an  appeal  has  been  made  by  my 
adversaries.  And  if,  by  the  misapplication  of  the  inju- 
dicious, which  yet  the  discerning  may  easily  avoid, 
these  old  marks  have  been  perverted,  and,  in  practice, 
rendered  inconsistent  with  quantity,  let  not  that  acci- 
dental abuse  be  urged  as  an  argument  against  their  pro- 
per use,  and  end  in  their  total  abolition.  If  a  thing, 
that  is  capable  of  being  misapplied,  is  to  be  destroyed 
for  fear  of  such  misapplication,  on  this  principle  of  cau- 
tion and  prevention  we  should  be  obliged  to  discard  the 
means  of  every  convenience  we  now  enjoy. 

We  all  know  that,  in  the  best  literary  institution  what- 
ever, it  is  impossible  totally  to  guard  against  the  perver- 
sions of  ignorance   and  indolence.      But  surely  it  is 
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beneath  the  care  of  a  great  university  to  make  such  pro- 
visions against  the  misapprehension  of  a  blundering 
schoolmaster,  as  to  leave  out  of  their  copies  a  genuine 
mark  authorized  by  antiquity,  and  its  own  general  uti- 
lity towards  preserving  the  purity  of  an  admirable  lan- 
guage, for  fear  such  a  person  should  mistake  and  mis- 
apply it.  There  does  not  appear  any  reason  why  such 
an  expensive  compliment  should  be  paid  to  ignorance. 
Demetrius  Triclinius,  with  more  spirit  and  sense,  pre- 
scribes the  manner  in  which  such  persons  should  be 
treated  on  this  occasion.  "  The  ancients  (says  he)  in 
their  ingenious  and  excellent  invention,  did  not  design 
or  publish  them  for  such  men,  but  for  the  intelligent, 
paying  little  regard  to  the  absurd  and  illiterate.  And  I 
should  think  that  man  guilty  of  an  injury  to  the  learned 
and  discerning,  who  should  conceal  and  suppress  a  wise 
contrivance,  because  he  apprehended,  perhaps,  the  cen- 
sure or  mistakes  of  the  injudicious;  of  those  who,  hav- 
ing but  little  experience  in  letters,  can  take  a  book  in 
their  hands,  and  see,  indeed,  the  characters,  but  know 
nothing  of  their  real  powers."* 

Nor  let  it  here  be  said,  that  if  we  should  retain  these 
marks,  we  can  never  apply  them  to  their  proper  use  in 
practice.  Who  can  affirm  that  with  certainty?  An 
English  voice  was  capable  of  doing  this  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  why  not  now  ?  Sir  John  Cheke  declares 
it  is  not  only  practicable,  but  was  actuallyf  practised ; 

*  Ol$B  yap  oil'  c!  πάλα»  ra  *άλλΐί•τ*  t  Non  est  autem  tam  difficilis  pro- 

Ιπηΐνοηκότίς,  ταϋτατόΐς  τοιούτοι;  εκϊεδί-  nuncialionis  nostras  susceptio,  qaam  tu 

xaj-iv,  άλλα  το"?  {ηηίτο~(,  Βραγυΐ  λόγον  arbitraris ;  et  multi  alii  docti  antebac 

τ5ν  μη  οτ/νετίν  \γογτίζ.   ii;  και  που  τι;  jndicavernnt,  qui  primo   qnoque  lem- 

!<f)),  Άεί$&  £ι/νετοΓ<Γΐ,  θύρας  $'  imdaSt  pore  rem  laboriosissimam  et  difficulta- 

βίζηΧοι.     Έγί)  $ε  και  άδικεΓν    άν  <pait>v  tis  pleuissimam   earn    esse   putabant : 

τους  <τυατούς,  ο;  άν  kvrivorio-a.;  σο^όν  τι,  postea  libata  tantum  re  et  lustrata,  fa- 

τοϊ/τβ  λιίθιΐί  ζυίτοϊς  κατακξύ^εκ,    ϊεδώ;  cilem  et  jucundam  et  utilem  esse  per- 

"τως  trist  Ik  t£v  as-υνίτνν  μίμ-^ιν — οί'τινε;  spiciebant.     Ego  vero  non  de  me  ipso 

μη  γραμμίτχν  ϊγτπίς  ντϊΐξαν,  και  βιβ-  (nam  id  qnidem  fortasse  arrogans  vi- 

λι'ον  άνά  γβρας  ίράμνιοι,    ζχίπουη  μεν  deri  posset)  sed  de  multis,  qai  hodie 

τύπους  γξαμμάτχν,  οιιϊέν  5ε  τ£ν  ίγχειμί-  hujus  linguae  studios!  sunt,  asseverare 

v*>v  iVas-ιν.     Δημητ.  του  Τρ.κΚινίου  Trtpl  possum,  illos    omnem  hanc  pronontia- 

rytum.  in  praef.  Aristopb.  tionis  forraam  ita  tenerc,  ut  verum  li- 
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that  he  knew  many  persons  who  could  express  these 
sounds,  consistently  with  quantity,  perfectly  well.  I 
know  one  person,  who,  after  a  few  trials,  is  now  able  to 
do  the  same.  But  even  if  an  English  voice  could  not 
at  present  express  these  tones,  yet  persons  of  another 
age,  or  country,  into  whose  hands  our  printed  copies  of 
Greek  may  come,  may  be  able  to  apply  them. 

In  regard  to  novelty,  which  is  frequently  urged  against 


terarum  sonura,  quantitatem,  accen- 
turn,  summa  cum  facilitate  ac  suavitate 
eloqni  possint.  Nam  Tongi  et  Bitli  et 
Aschami  si  tibi  noti  essent,  at  alios 
praeteream,  ita  sentires  eos  Greece  loqui 
ac  souare,  ut  melius  et  perfecting  ali- 
quid  non  reqaireres.  Epist,  ad  Ejiis;. 
Vinton,  p.  284.  This,  which  Mr. 
Cheke  meutions  as  a  fact  within  bis 
own  knowledge,  Dr.  G.  declares  to  be 
impossible,  p.  67.  "No  man  tan  read 
prose  or  verse  according  to  both  ac- 
cent and  quantity."  Again,  in  p.  71. 
"  It  is  as  impossible  to  read  prose  ac- 
cording to  accents,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  maintain  a  due  regard  to  quan- 
tity, as  it  is  to  read  poetry  according 
to  quantity  and  metre,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  maintain  a  due  regard  to 
accents.  This  bath  never  been  at- 
tempted. Neither  can  the  other  any 
more  be  done."'  Thus  half  the  phvsical 
truths  in  the  world  hare  at  dift'erent 
times  been  termed  impossibilities.  This 
impossibility  of  Dr.  G.  I  will  call  a 
physical  truth.  If  he  doubts  it  on  my 
authority,  will  be  deny  Mr.  Cbeke's  ? 
Will  be  deny  that  of  Michaelis,  who 
appeals  to  a  whole  nation  in  proof  of 
accent  and  quantity  being  distinct,  and 
yet  consistent  with  each  other:  It 
could  not  but  give  me  great  satisfac- 
tion to  find,  after  I  bad  published  my 
own  thoughts  on  this  subject,  the  idea 
of  two  learned  men  to  agree  so  exactly 
with    my   own.    '*  A*  to  the  principal 


objection,  that  accents  do  not  coincide 
with  the  prosody  of  the  Greek  poets, 
and  are  therefore  to  be  considered  as  a  . 
modern  corruption  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  Profes- 
sor Gesner  will  soon  communicate  to 
the  learned  world  what  he  lias  col- 
lected on  that  bead.  The  papers  of 
this  learned  gentleman  relating  to  the 
subject  are  at  present  in  my  hands ; 
and  J  find,  upon  perusing  them,  that 
his  opinion  amounts  to  this  :  that  the 
accents  do  not  at  all  determine  which 
syllable  is  to  be  pronounced  longest  ; 
that  tho  accent,  for  instance,  of  iv&pse- 
πο;,  being  placed  on  the  first  syllable, 
doth  not  oblige  us  to  pronounce  the. 
word  as  a  dactyle  ;  that  as  the  Greeks 
spoke  somewhat  more  musically  than 
we,  thev  pronounced  some  syllables 
more  distinctly  than  others ;  they 
raised  their  tone,  and  dropped  it ;  and 
the  accents  are  evidences  of  this.  His 
opinion  seems  to  me  very  probable; 
and  we  need  only  hear  a  native  of 
Hungary  speak  his  own,  or  the  Ger- 
man language  distinctly,  and  we  shall 
find,  that  he  pronounces  the  syllables 
strictly  according  to  prosodical  quan- 
titv,  ;md  yet  raises  some  syllables 
which  axe  not  the  longest  in  the  word. 
I  cannot  express  myself  so  clearly  to 
the  reader,  as  I  might  if  my  paper 
could  speak." — Translat.  from  Intro- 
duel.  Lectures  of  Michaclis  to  the  New 
Test.  sect.  xlii.  [i.  '.'3. 
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the  virgulce,  marks  of  a  late  invention,  relating  to  an- 
cient things,  are  not  immediately  to  be  discarded  for 
being  modern.  If  they  are  but  conformable  to  the 
practice  of  the  ancients,  though  not  actually  in  use 
among  them ;  if  they  faithfully  and  clearly  denote 
things  which  existed  among  them,  though  not  marked 
by  them  with  certain  characters,  and  may  be  useful  at 
the  same  time  to  us,  they  certainly  have  a  right  to  our 
acceptance. 

The  marks  of  punctuation  are  exactly  of  this  kind. 
Salmasius,*  in  his  epistle  to  Sarravius ,  and  Huetius,  in 
his  preface  to  Origen,  have  already  shewn,  that  these 
marks,  στι-γμαΐ,  were  equally  unknown  to  the  ancients 
(that  is,  till  about  two  hundred  years  before  Christ) 
as  those  of  accents,  and  were  invented  by  the  same 
person  to  whom  we  owe  the  first  accentual  signs,  Aris- 
tophanes of  Byzantium.  Bat  yet  an  editor  would  be 
reckoned  mad,  if  he  should  at  present  reject  these  <my- 
μα\  on  account  of  novelty:  and  justly  too  ;  for  the  only 
question  in  this  case  is,  not  when  the  thing  was  invented, 
but  what  it  is;  whether  the  modern  mark  be  agreeable 
to  the  use  and  manner  of  the  ancients  (not  whether  it 
was  used  itself  by  them),  and  may  be  likewise  service- 
able to  us.  If  it  be  so,  its  mere  possible  utility,  not- 
withstanding its  novelty,  is  sufficient  to  recommend  it 
to  any  reasonable  person. 

If  it  be  an  objection  to  the  present  use  of  a  character 
in  a  modern  edition  of  a  Greek  writer,  that  it  was  not 
know  η  or  used  by  the  writer  himself;  this  will  hold  not 
only  against  accentual  signs,  but  likewise  against  the 
admission  of  several  letters  of  the  Attic  alphabet  into 
the  printed  copies  of  Homer ;  for  it  is  certain  that  the 
letters  Η,  Ξ,  Ψ,  Ω,  were  invented  after  his  time,  though 


*  "  Quod  ad  Gntca  exemplaria  ai-  dactu  sine   alio   inlerstitio  voces  urn- 

tinet,  aDte  Aristoptianem,  qui   primus  nes    exarari    solebant     et      sentential 

πξϊτνΚα.ν  excogitavit  et  accentus  in-  etiara   continuari."   Salinas,   ad  Surra* 

Teuil,  nulla   fuit   literarum   distinctio  nam. 
Deque  subdisiinctio.  L'no  ac  perpetuo 
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the  powers  of  them  existed  long  before.  Nay,  it  may 
be  equally  urged  against  the  use  of  all  small  letters 
whatever;  since,  according  to  Montfaucon,  they  were 
not  introduced  till  several  ages  after  the  introduction  of 
accentual  marks.  But  who  would  so  absurdly  attach 
himself  to  antiquity,  as  in  every  respect  religiously  to 
adhere  to  it  in  its  simple  form,  and  by  that  means  volun- 
tarily deprive  himself  of  those  helps  and  conveniences, 
which  later  times  have  introduced  for  the  readier  con- 
veyance of  ancient  knowledge  1  Who  would  choose  to 
read  a  copy  of  an  old  author  written  or  printed  in  capi- 
tals only,  without  any  punctuation,  or  different  inter- 
vals between  the  letters  of  the  same  and  different  words  ? 
No  one,  except  through  curiosity,  or  with  a  view  of 
examining  it  for  a  critical  purpose.  As  novelty,  in  this 
case,  is  no  objection  to  our  modern  characters  :  neither 
is  it  really  so  in  the  case  of  accentual  marks.  But  they 
have  been  falsely  supposed  by  some  persons  to  be  in- 
consistent with  quantity,  and  then  different  reasons  are 
found  out  for  discarding  them,  and  among  many  others, 
more  particularly  this  of  novelty  has  been  advanced. 

It  will  be  asked,  perhaps,  why  these  marks,  though 
they  may  truly  denote  ancient  tones,  should  be  used  in 
Greek  copies  any  more  than  they  are  in  Latin  or  Eng- 
lish ?  My  answer  is,  that  one  of  these  is  a  living  lan- 
guage, and  therefore  stands  not  in  need  of  them,  except 
in  grammars  and  dictionaries,  in  which  they  are  pre- 
served. And  in  the  Latin,  though  the  accent  of  that  lan- 
guage is  far  more  simple  and  uniform,  and  consequently 
more  easy  to  be  retained  than  the  Greek,  yet  even  in 
that,  I  cannot  help  wishing  with  Melancthon,  that  accen- 
tual signs  were  used,  at  least  constantly  in  all  vocabu- 
laries of  that  language.  The  case,  however,  of  these 
three  languages  is  by  no  means  alike  :  and  Greek  may 
and  does  require  them,  even  though  they  should  be 
utterly  excluded  from  the  Latin  and  English. 

On  the  whole,  if  I  might  express  my  private  wishes 
for  the  convenience  and  advancement  of  Greek  learning, 
they  are,  that  editors  of  old  Greek  authors,  instead  of 
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depriving  us  of  the  present  marks  of  speech,  merely  for 
being  of  an  invention  later  than  some  of  the  authors 
themselves,  would  rather  add  to  them,  by  recovering 
and  restoring  to  us  those  characters,  which  certainly 
were  known  and  used  in  the  early  ages ;  and,  in  an  edi- 
tion of  Homer  insert  the  JEolic  digamma,  which  proba- 
bly was  as  much  a  letter  of  Homer's  own  alphabet,  as 
Β,  Γ,  or  Δ :  and  without  which  his  metre  is  in  a  thou- 
sand places  irregular,  imperfect,  and  languid,  accord- 
ing to  present  appearances.  But  such  a  restoration  of 
ancient  characters  is,  I  fear,  rather  to  be  the  object  of 
our  wishes  than  hopes ;  for  to  effect  it  would  require 
pains  and  industry :  whereas  the  rejection  of  them,  un- 
luckily for  us,  favours  both  idleness  and  ignorance. 

But  however  agreeable  this  rejection  may  be  to  some 
modern  principles,  it  is  very  contrary  to  those  of  Mr.. 
Cheke,  who,  in  express  terms,  condemns  such  an  inno- 
ve.tion.*  "  He  cannot  see  what  scholars  have  to  alter, 
either  in  the  words  themselves,  their  sound,  their  spirits, 
or  accents,  in  short,  in  any  the  least  part  of  the  lan- 
guage :  a  language,  that  neither  can  nor  ought  to  be 
changed  by  times,  places,  or  persons :  in  which  those 
are  the  best  skilled,  who  can  best  imitate  the  ancients 
themselves  in  their  use  of  it ;  and  all  are  the  less  so,  the 
more  they  depart  from  the  prescribed  mode  of  antiquity. 
They  should  not  therefore  think  themselves  empowered 
to  displace  any  thing  that  hath  been  so  long  established, 
but  should  rather  carefully  maintain  it  in  its  ancient 
state." 

So  sacred  and  inviolable  did  that  great  professor  hold 
every  part  of  the  Greek  language  in  that  form,  wherein 

*  "  Non  video  quid  doctis  relinquatur  quos  in  dicendo  possnnt.     Indoctiores 

nt  mutent,  non  in  verbis,  non  in  sonis,  autem  sunt,  quo  magis  ab  illoruin  prse- 

non  in  spiritibus,   non   in  accentibus,  scripta  formula  discedunt.     Non  igitur 

denique    in  nulla  ne   minima   quidem  in  istorum  potestate  hoc  situm  et  collo- 

Jinguae  parte. Neque  tempori-  catum  est,  ut  quicquam  a  loco,  in  quo 

bus,  neque  locis,  neque  hominibus,  ma-  olim  fuil,  dimoveant;  sed  potios  ut  in 

tari  potest,  aut debet.     IUi  Grace  doc-  antique  gradu  conservent."     Epist.  p. 

lissimi  sunt,  qui  optime  imitari  anti-  258,  9. 
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it  hath  been  transmitted  to  us  through  more  than  nine- 
teen centuries :  and  so  particularly  is  the  visible  accen- 
tuation of  it  mentioned  by  him  as  a  part  not  to  be 
touched  or  altered.  Those  objections  to  it,  which  have 
been  raised  since  his  time,  1  have,  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  endeavoured  to  answer,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  collect.  The  reasons  that  have  engaged  the  Oxford 
editors  to  omit  the  marks,  are  not  yet  published:  and, 
till  they  are,  we  must  suppose,  that  to  this  deviation  from 
the  practice  of  the  Aldi,  Calliergi,  Stephani,  Turnebi, 
and  our  own  Bentleys,  Taylors,  and  Marklands,  they 
were  induced  by  those  reasons  which  have  been  pub- 
licly urged  by  the  writers  mentioned  above  in  this 
Essay.  The  only  notice,  which  they  have  hitherto  taken, 
of  this  new  method,  is  in  a  short  preface  to  some  elegiac 
and  lyric  fragments  published  at  Oxford,  1759,  where 
we  find  these  words :  "  Sine  accentibus  denique  cuncta 
dedimus  impressa,  partim  rei  ratione  adducti,  partim 
auctoritate  Academice,  quae  Theocritum  SUUM  ita  im- 
primi  voluit." 

The  Accidentia  auctoritas  I  shall  not  presume  to  call 
in  question  in  the  present  case,  taking  leave  only  to  ob- 
serve, that  although  the  name  of  an  university  be  weighty 
and  venerable,  yet  when  it  is  considered  as  consisting  of 
fallible  individuals,  and  those  perhaps  but  few,  who  on 
such  occasions  call  themselves  the  university,  it  greatly 
abates  of  that  awe  which  its  name  otherwise  inspires. 
But  although  I  must  not,  perhaps,  think  of  combating 
the  AcademicB  auctoritas,  yet  in  regard  to  the  rei  ratio,  I 
may  say,  that,  until  it  is  better  explained  than  it  hitherto 
has  been,  the  rejection  of  our  Greek  characters  doth  in 
the  mean  time  subject  the  editors  to  the  imputation  of 
unfaithfulness.  An  essential  part  of  an  admirable  lan- 
guage, ascertained  by  the  contrivance  of  an  eminent 
grammarian,  of  the  greatest  knowledge,  judgment,  and  in- 
genuity, in  an  age  of  sound  and  pure  Grecism,  in  a  court 
very  highly  distinguished  by  its  munificent  and  successful 
encouragement  of  learning  and  genius ;  adopted  by  his 
successors  in  literature,  and  confirmed  by  the  authority 
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and  practice  of  near  two  *  thousand  years;  this,  ■which 
an  academical  editor  should  with  a  particular  care  pre- 
serve and  look  on  as  a  deposit  in  his  hands,  is  by  a  kind 
of  breach  of  trust  given  up  and  destroyed  by  him.  And 
a  Greek  author  might,  in  expostulating  with  him,  and 
remonstrating  against  this  unwarrantable  defalcation, 
not  improperly  use  the  words  of  Philomela,  in  the  Greek 
epigram,  complaining  to  her  sister  of  the  perfidious  and 
cruel  treatment  she  had  met  with  from  Tereus, 

Γλώσσαν  Ιμην  ίΖερισσε,  και  ϊσβεσεν   Ελλαοα  ψωνην. 


•  The  very  exact  and  truly  learned 
Mr.  D'Orville  allows  the  marks  may 
perhaps  be  not  so  old,  bat  yet  can  see 
no  reason  why  we  should  part  with 
them.  His  words,  I  am  persaaded, 
must  have  great  weight  with  all  real 
scholars,  and  to  such  I  here  propose 
them  ;  "  Possem  forte  accedere  Isaaco 
Vossio,  in  libro  de  Poematum  canto, 
p.  19.  ante  mille  annos  maiime  inva- 
luisse  accentus  adpingendi  usmn  fre- 
quentem.  At  turn  amissam  luisse  vele- 
rem  rationem  pronanciaiidi  ;  gramma- 
ticosque  istam  penitus  cat  ::plam  ra- 
tionem accentibus  expressis^e,  minime 
mihi  adhac  persuasum  est.  Accentus 
uon  quantitatis  indicandre  causa  ad- 
posilos  :    sed    ad   prununeiatioiiein   et 

rhythmum   regendam    rear. Stul- 

tum  satis  ab  usu  etiam  per  mille  annos 
recepto  temeie  recedere."  Crit.  Vann. 
p.  333. 

If  Mr.  D'Orville  does  here  by  rhyth- 
mus  understand  (as  he  probably  does) 
that  harmony,  which  result»  from  the 
sound  of  a  whole,  it  perfectly  agrees 
with  what  is  said  in  the  third  chapter 
above  on  rhythm  being  dependent  on 
accent:  as  likewise  with  what  is  cited 
afterwards  in  the  eighth  chapter  from 
Qoinctilian,  and  from   Dr.  Bentley  on 


the  rhythm  of  Italiam  fdto  profugns, 
&c.  And  all  is  very  consistent  with 
what  is  given  in  the  sixth  chapter  from 
Theod.  Gaza  on  rr^ro  ii'a, "  which  is," 
he  sa\s,  "  a  certain  intension  of  the 
voice  in  speaking,  for  the  harmonious 
utterance  of  the  whole,  ντρς  £Ϊψ«ίι» 
τ»  "ΟΛΟΤ  ΛΟ'ΓΟΤ.''  Αίξίζ  is  a  single 
word,  \ί•/ΐ;  a  connected  series  of 
Λίξπς,  forming  either  a  sentence  or  dis- 
course, according  to  the  definition  of 
these  two  terms  by  the  same  Gaza. — 
Introd.  Grauim.  1.  4.  after  Aristotle  in 
Poet.  c.  .0.  and  Plato  in  Cratvlus,  p. 
385.  Sernm. 

The  word  rhythm,  which  is  often 
used  by  me  in  the  foregoing  pages,  I 
would  have  understood,  as  it  is  here, 
in  Ihe  enlarged  grammatical  and  ora- 
torical sense,  in  which  it  is  used  by 
Scaliger  (cited  above,  p.  38.)  and  by 
Aristotle  and  Cicero,  who  often  apply 
it  to  prt'&e  as  well  as  to  verse.  In  its 
strictly  musical  and  metrical  significa- 
tion it  relates  merely  to  the  division  of 
time  in  verse  alone,  by  the  metrical 
arsis  and  thesis:  and  there  takes  place 
in  any  two  regular  feet  properly  com- 
bined. The  rhetorical  sense  of  the 
word  includes  much  more. 
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THE  AUTHOR. 


DEAR  SIR,  July  4,  1762. 

I  received  and  have  read  your  Essay,  and  as- 
sure you,  that  my  sentiments  concur  with  those  of  every 
person,  who  has  mentioned  it  to  me,  that  you  have  proved 
your  point  as  fully  as  it  need  be  proved.  And  I  hope 
your  endeavours  will  do  service  to  the  Greek  language, 
which  from  many  signs,  and  not  least  from  the  omission 
of  accents,  I  have  long  thought  was  leaving  us.  In  this 
cause  I  think  you  need  not  regard  or  fear  the  censures 
of  any  adherents  to  the  Oxford  press,  as  far  as  I  am 
able  to  judge.  I  rather  hope,  that  what  you  have  written 
will  restore  accents  to  that  press,  that  it  may  not  be 
said  of  Greek  learning, 


timuitque  mortem 


Hinc,  wide  vitam  sumeret  aptius. 

I  am  very  glad  that  Dr.  Taylor  will  look  over  his  pa- 
pers for  you  before  you  reprint  your  book.  For  my  own 
part,  I  have  been  so  long  satisfied  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  Greek  accents,  that  I  have  not  taken  the  pains  in  the 
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course  of  reading,  to  note  down  any  passages  to  that 
purpose  ;  though  I  remember  to  have  met  with  several 
things  in  Athenaeus  and  elsewhere,  which  long  ago  I 
thought  much  to  the  purpose.  But,  indeed,  I  did  not 
think  that  any  real  scholar  would  ever  doubt  of  it.  For 
though  Isaac  Vossius  was  unquestionably  a  very  learned 
man,  yet  his  whimsicalness  and  love  of  paradox  scarce 
leave  room  for  him  to  be  considered  as  a  reasonable  one 
in  many  points.  The  present  common  way  of  quoting 
Greek  without  accents,  I  always  took  for  nothing  more 
than  a  subterfuge  for  ignorance,  except  in  a  few  persons. 
At  the  best  it  was  to  me  a  sure  mark,  that  the  Greek 
language  was  going  out  of  England ;  and  I  was  as  sure 
that  the  Latin  would  soon  follow  it.  But  I  never  ima- 
gined till  lately,  that  accents  were  omitted  out  of  a  prin- 
ciple of  erudition. 

When  Dr.  Taylor  gave  me  notice  of  your  publication, 
and  at  the  same  time  sent  the  Italian  inscription  of  the 
verse  of  Euripides,  and  desired  my  opinion  of  them ; 
long  before  I  had  received  the  Essay,  I  wrote  to  him  the 
following  letter,  which  upon  second  thoughts  I  deferred 
sending,  until  I  had  seen  what  you  had  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, who  I  was  sure  had  examined  it  more  than  I  had 
done.     The  letter  is  as  follows  : 

"  As  to  the  design  of  the  Greek  accents,  I  am  per- 
suaded, that  though  they  are  very  ancient,  and  were 
formed  by  Greeks,  yet  they  were  not  formed  for  Greece: 
because  persons,  who  were  bred  up  from  their  infancy 
in  only  that  language,  could  have  no  need  of  marks  to 
know  upon  what  syllable  of  each  word  the  accent  was 
to  be  laid :  as  we  in  England  need  not  be  taught  to  pro- 
nounce conventicle  or  righteousness ;  because  we  learn 
it  of  course.  But  had  any  of  us  been  brought  up  in 
France,  Spain,  or  Germany,  and  had  a  mind  to  speak 
English,  it  would  then  have  been  necessary  to  be  di- 
rected in  the  true  pronunciation  of  those  words.  Some- 
thing like  this  I  imagine  may  have  happened  with  regard 
to  the  Greek  accent.  Persons  who  left  Greece  to  settle 
in  a  nation  of  a  different  tongue,  if  they  were  desirous 
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that  their  children  or  successors  should  continue  in  the 
knowledge  or  use  of  speaking  the  Greek  language,  would 
probably  leave  them  some  marks,  whereby  they  might 
know  how  each  word  was  rightly  pronounced  in  the 
country  from  whence  they  came.  This,  or  something 
like  it,  possibly  might  be  the  original  of  accents,  which 
seem  to  be  valuable  remains  of  antiquity,  as  they  partly 
teach  us  how  Greek  was  pronounced,  probably  in  con- 
versation and  reading.  If  this  be  so,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  a  verse  of  Euripides  should  be  found  with  accents 
in  a  foreign  country,  in  a  part  of  Italy,  which  abounded 
with  people  in  the  Greek  taste  :  but  it  would  have  been 
seemingly  more  unaccountable,  had  it  been  found  with 
the  accents  in  Attica  or  Thessaly,  iu  the  midst  of  Greece, 
where  Greek  was  the  native  language  at  the  time  this 
city  was  destroyed  by  the  earthquake ;  and  whither,  one 
would  think,  accents  could  not  have  come,  unless  by 
some  accident." 

This  I  had  put  down,  chiefly  relating  to  the  accented 
Italian  inscription,  before  I  had  seen  your  Essay :  and 
I  was  pleased  to  lind  that  it  was  not  contrary  to,  nor 
contradicted  by,  your  observations ;  of  the  truth  of 
which  I  have  a  thorough  conviction. 

Our  friend,  Mr.  Hall,  in  an  answer  to  a  letter  of  mine, 
wherein  at  his  desire  I  had  given  him  my  thoughts  in 
general  on  the  subject  of  accentuation,  writes  to  me  as 
follows :  "  To  confirm  your  observation,  I  take  the 
liberty  of  giving  you  the  remark  of  a  learned  Italian 
commentator,  Girolamo  Ruscelli,  written  in  his  own 
country  upon  his  own  living  language.  As  you  possibly 
may  not  have  at  hand  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso,  with 
Ruscelli's  annotations,  I  will  send  you  his  note  upon 
the  following  line, 

Corro  la  fresco,  e  matutina  rosa. 

La  parola  s'ha  qui,  &c.  Weave  here  to  pronounce  the 
first  ο  in  corro  large  or  open,  and  lay  the  accent  on  the 
latter.    The  word  is  abbreviated  from  cogliero,  like  many 
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others,  as  porro  from  ponero,  vcrro  from  veniro.  In 
such  words  as  these  we  see  how  much  our  language  stands 
in  need  of  the  letters,  added  by  Trissino  and  Tolomei, 
and  chiefly  of  the  accents.  Without  the  aid  of  the  accent, 
we  should  not  know  how  to  distinguish  corro,  "  I  ivill 
gather,"  from  corro  "  I  run,"  both  words  being  written 
with  the  same  letters.  We  pronounce  the  first  ο  in  corro 
large  or  open,  because  it  comes  from  cogliere,  in  Latin  col- 
ligere,  whereas  the  first  ο  in  corro  is  pronounced  strait  or 
close,  as  partaking  of  the  letter  η  in  the  Latin  curro,  from 
which  it  is  formed.  Now  though  the  laying  down  the 
rule  of  pronunciation  be  not  altogether  necessary  for  us 
Italians  ( some  of  us  however  are  of  that  opinion)  who, 
by  skilfully  distinguishing  the  signification  of  tvords, 
know  how  to  accommodate  the  pronunciation  of  them  to 
their  proper  meaning,  yet,  to  say  no  more  of  it,  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  other  nations,  and  to  posterity,  that 
the  true  pronunciation  of  our  tongue  may  be  known  by 
the  mere  writing  of  it. 

"  This,  you  see,  is  a  quia  timet  argument,  and  is  an 
instance  of  precaution,  similar  to  that  which  Mr.  Foster 
has  given  in  Garcillasso  de  la  Vega;  though  I  think 
somewhat  stronger ;  inasmuch  as  at  that  time  the  Italian 
language  was  lifting  up  its  head,  and  beginning  to  make 
a  figure  in  matters  of  learning.  While  half  the  scholars 
of  Italy  were  busying  themselves  in  polishing  and  per- 
fecting their  language,  the  danger  of  its  falling  into  cor- 
ruption and  decay  must  be  seen  at  a  very  remote  dis- 
tance. 

"  This  Ruscelli  addressed  his  book  of  criticisms  (en- 
titled Tre  Discorsi)  to  L.  Dolce,  and  in  truth  handled 
him  most  roughly :  I  mention  it  for  the  sake  of  a  story, 
which  makes  the  introduction  to  his  second  discourse  ; 
where  there  is  a  very  humorous  description  of  an  igno- 
rant foreigner,  pretending  to  much  learning,  and  blun- 
dering wretchedly  in  mistaking  the  Latin  Galea,  as  he 
found  it  in  his  Calepin,  for  the  Italian  Galea;  into 
which  mistake  he  could  not  have  fallen,  had  he  knowu 
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that  the  former  was  accented  on  the  antepenultima,  the 
latter  on  the  penultima. 

*     *     ^P     H>     W     ?P     ^     ^     *     ^     ^F     τ?     *     w    •τ? 

*******     I  am  yours,  &c. 

JER.    MARK  LAND. 

The  Italian  accented  inscription,  to  which  Mr.  Mark- 
land  refers  in  the  foregoing  letter,  appears  in  p.  34.  of 
the  last  volume  of  Herculanean  Antiquities  presented 
lately  by  his  Sicilian  Majesty  to  our  Universities :  where 
it  is  introduced  thus : — 

Negli  scavi  di  Resina  a  6  Marzo,  1743.  s1  incontro  su 
una  parete,  cheformava  V  angolo  di  una  strada,  die  con- 
ducea  al  theatro,  scritto  con  lettere  nere  e  rosse  il  seguente 
verso  nella  maniera  appunto,  come  que  si  vedeinciso: 

ως  ευσο  φον  βούλευ/χα  τας  ποΧλάς   Χΰρας  νίκα. 
che  dovrebbe  cosi  leggersi : 

ως  ευ  σοφον  βούλευμα  τας  πολλάς  γύρας  viicq.. 
Questo  e  un  verso  di  Euripide  citato  da  Polibio  J.  35. 
Ε  ne'frammenti  dell'  Antiope,  v.  77.  nel  Barnes. 

Σοφον  yap  ευ  βονΧενμα  τας  ποΧλας  χίρας 
Νίκα. 

Concerning  this  inscription,  Dr.  Taylor,  in  a  letter  of 
June,  1762,  writes  to  me  thus  : — 

"  The  inscription  at  Herculaneum,  I  hear,  is  going  to 
be  disputed,  on  account  of  the  small  characters.  That 
will  be  difficult:  because  under  the  statues  of  the  Muses 
found  there,  we  read  ΤΡΑΓωΔΙΑΝ.  ΕΡΑΤω,  &o.  &c.  in 
the  same  manner  as  we  do  in  the  following  inscription 
at  Rome,  the  age  of  which  is  high  and  cannot  be  dis- 
puted ;  on  a  marble  monument  there, 

In  front, 

ATIMETVS  PAMPHILI 

TI.  CAESAR1S.  AVG.  L.  L. 

ANTEROCIANVS.  SIBI.  ET. 

CLAVDIAE.  HOMONEAE 

CONLIBERATAE.  ET. 

CONTVBERNALl. 
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H   ΠΟλΤ  CEIPHNaN   λΙΓΎΡαιΤΕΡΗ  Η   ΠΑΡΑ   ΒΑΚΧαΙ 
ΚΑΙ  QOlNAlC   ATTHC   XPTCOTEPH   ΚΤΠΡΙΔΟΟ 

Η  λΑλΙΗ  <£ΑΙΔΡΗ  ΤΕ   ΧΕλΕΙΔΟΝίϋ   ΕΝΘ   ΟΜΟΝΟΙΑ 
ΚΕΙΜΑΙ   ATIMHTcuI  λΕΙΠΟΜΕΝΗ   ΔΑΚΡΥΑ 

Τ»Ι  ΠΕλΟΝ  ACnAClH   EAIHC  ΑΠΟ  ΤΗΝ   ΔΕ  TOCATTHN 
ΔΑΙΜαιΝ   ΑΠΡΟΙΪΗϋ   ΕΟΚΕΔΑΟΕΝ  <*>ΙλΙΗΝ. 

On  the  left  side, 

Ττ  qui  secv'ra'  proce'dis  mente  parvmpee 

SISTE  GRADVM  QUAESO  VERBAQVE  PAVCA  LEGS 
ILLA  EGO  QVAE  CLARIS  FVERAM   PRAELATA   TVELLIi 
HOC  HOMONOEA  BREvI  CONDITA  SVM  TVMVLO 

cvi  formam  ραριιιε'  charites  tribvere  deco'rem 

qv.ui  pallas  cvnctis  artievs  ervidli/t 
nondvm  bis  de'nos  a'etas  mea  vIderat  anno's 

inie'cere  manvs  invida  fa'ta  mihi 
nec  pro  me  qveror  hoc  morte  est  mihi  tristior  ipsa 

maeror  atime'ti  conivgis  ille  meI. 
sit  tibi  terra  levis  mvlier  dignissima  vita 

QVAEQVE  Tvls  OL1M  PERFRVEARE  BOStls. 

On  the  right  side, 

Si  pensa're  animas  sinerent  crv'delia  fa'ta 

et  posset  redimi  morte  aliena  salvs 
qvantvlacvnqve  meae  debentvr  tempora  vItab 

pensarem   pro  te  cara   iiomoxoea   LIBENS 

AT    NVNC    QUOD    POSSVM    FVGIAM    Ly'cEMQVE    DEOSQVX 

VT    TE    MATVRA    PER    STTGA    MORTE    SEQVAR 
PARCE   tvam    CONIVNX    FLETV    QVASSARE    ivventam 

FATAQVE    MAEREN'DO    SOLICITARE    mea 

nTl  pro'svnt  lacrimae  nec  possvnt  fata  moverI 

vIximvs  II  ic  omnIs  exitvs  vnvs  habet 
farce  ιτα  νον  vnqvam  similem  experiap.e  dolo'etem 

et  faveant  vo'tIs  nvmina  cvncta  tvIs 

QVODQVE    MIHI    e'rIPVIT    MORS    IMMATVRA    IVVENTAE 

id  TiBi  vIctv'ro   proroget  VLTERIVS. 

**  In  the  Greek,  according  to  Manutius,  though  neg- 
lected by  Grater,  the  little  lambda  λ,  the  ψ,  the  δ,  the  ω, 
are  all  remarkable.  The  small  characters  were  then, 
we  see,  known  at  that  time,  but  reserved  for  private 
use,  and  rarely  mixed  with  their  public  monuments. 
See  Gruter  dcvi.  Manutii  Orthograph.  V.  Maereo. 
Mazochius."    Thus  Dr.  Taylor. 

The  inscription  is  of  the  age  of  Tiberius :  and,  cer- 
tainly,  the  inference,   from  the  appearance  of  small 

p2 
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Greek  characters  in  it,  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of 
the  Herculanean  inscription,  is  very  just  and  strong. 
As  for  the  accents  observable  in  the  Latin  lines,  they 
are  the  same  with  those  which  I  have  considered  above 
in  the  fourth  chapter*  of  this  Essay,  falling  contrary,  to 
the  nature  of  the  Latin  tones,  on  ultimates  and  pras-ante- 
penultimates,  and  sometimes  two  of  them  on  one  word. 

*  See  Essay,  p.  60 — 63.   where  is       elder  Vossius,  concerning  tbe  accen- 
giveu  tbe  opinion  of  Lipsius  and  (he       tuation  of  such  Roman  inscriptions. 


MARCI   MUSURI 


CRETENSIS 


AD  LEONEM  X. 


Ε  L  Ε  G  I  A, 


PLATONIS     OPERIBUS 


AB  IPSO  RECOGNITIS, 

ET   AB   ALDO   PR1MUM    IMPRESSIS,  PR^EFIXA. 

RECENSUIT, 

ET     VERSIONE    LAT1NA,    NOTISQUE    ILLUSTRAVIT, 

J.  F. 


LECTORI    S. 


Du&  me  potissimum  causae  ad  hoc  carmen  libro  meo 
subjiciendum  adduxerunt :  altera,  quia  a  Ficino  et  Ser- 
rano in  editt.  Platonis,  quae  fere  solas  jam  doctorum 
manibus  teruntur,  nescio  quam  ob  rationem  omissum 
est,  ideoque  multo  minus,  ac  debet,  innotuit ;  altera,  ut 
ex  hoc  Musuri  opusculo  cognosceretur,  quales  demum 
ii  essent  viri,  quibus  Barbarorum  nomen  ab  eruditis 
quibusdam  summa  cum  obtrectatione  atque  vitupera- 
tione  inustum  est. 

Et  γαρ  -γενοίμην  κ  αυτός  wet  Βάρβαρος ! 

Doctissimus  D'orvillius  (ad  Charit.  p.  348.)  notat  in 
quibusdam  locis  magnificam  hanc  Elegiam  emendatione 
indigere.  Earn  emendationem  aliquoties  praestitit  CI. 
Marklandus;  qui  cum  carmen  hoc  nuper  a  me  edi- 
tum  legeret,  et  άκριβείαν  in  eo  aliquando  desideraret, 
istud  partim  ex  principe  editione  Aldina  integritati  re- 
stituit,  partim  ex  conjectura  sua  tentavit,  et  alioqui  ex- 
plicuit;  et  per  literas  compellatus,  humanissime  mecum 
haec  communicavit. 

Cum  anno  proximo  hoc  Poema  imprimendum  cura- 
rem,  nulla  mihi  istius,  praeter  Aldinam  et  Basileensem 
una  cum  Platonis  operibus,  editio,  nee  ulla  omnino 
versio  nota  est.  Postea  vero  ab  amico  quodam  moni- 
tus,  hanc  Elegiam  scparatim  esse  editam  a  Philippo 
Munchero,  ciun  versione  Latino,  et  elegantissima  Zeno- 
bii  Acciaioli  Metaplirasi  Poetica  Amstelod.  mdclxxvi. 
libellum  eum  sedulo,  sed  frustra  qusesivi,  donee  copia 
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ejus  benigne  mihi  facta  esset  ab  viro  eruditissimo  Ant. 
Askew,  M.  D.  ex  ipsius  bibliotheca  optimis  Codd.  om- 
nibus, praesertim  Graecis,  instructissiina.  Cum  Mun- 
cheri  librum,  mihi  inde  allatum,  pervolverem,  ut,  quod 
ex  usu  esset  in  illustrando  Musuro,  excerperem,  plura 
in  versione  ista  corrigenda,  quam  mutuanda  inveni ; 
observationes  vero  paucas,  quae  ad  explicandas  quas- 
dam  voces  facerent,  ex  praefatione  exscriptas  notis  meis 
interserui. 


3  c   I 


ARGUMENTUM. 

Exordio  a  Platonc  variisque  ejus  scriptis  sutnpto,  quae  quidcm  diversa 
genere,  Physica,  Metaphjsica,  Moralia  ac  Politica,  Iaudationc  per- 
quatn  poetica  reccnsentur;  ct  facta  deindc  Dionysii  Syracusani 
(apud  quem  Platonem  olim  aliquandiu  diversatuin  esse  testatur 
Historia)  mentione,  ejusque  cum  Leone  X.  institute  comparatione  ; 
Musurus  per  artificiosam  materiae  contiuuationem,  ad  Pontificis 
illius,  doctorumque  comitum  laudcs  deflectitur.  Quem  versibus 
non  eleganter  minus  quam  vehemeuter  ττ^τ^πτικοΓί,  gravissima  Pla- 
tonis  inducta  persona,  ad  bellum  adversus  Turcas  suscipiendum,  ad 
Graeciam  servitute  liberandam,  ad  iustaurandas  excolendasque 
Graecas  literas  bortalur. 

Audiit,  et  voti  Phoebus  succedere  partem 
Mente  dedit,  partem  celeres  dispersit  in  auras. 
Ut  profugae  hospitio  fruereutur  et  ui  be  Caraenae, 
Aunuit  oranti :  ut  reduces  pallia  alia  videret, 
Non  dcdit,  inque  notos  vocem  verterc  proceild.'. 


Μ.     ΜΟΤΣΟΤΡΟΤ. 


ΘΕΙ~Ε  Πλάτων,  ^vvonrudl  $εοΐς  κα*  Sotiptociv  γρως 

ΏοίθΌ~υοί'η  μ,εγάλω  Ί,ψί  παρε^τίΓο^ενοις, 
"Apuol  κατ  cvdolvov  ευρυν  αελλοπόοων  Ότε  πωλών 

Κείνος  ελα,  πτψω  οιφοω  εφεζομ,ενος, 
Έΐ  6  θίγε  νυν  κατάζη^ι,  λιατων  χορον  ούρανιωνων,         5 

Ές•  yuv  ψυχοφυων  ειρεο-ιη  πτερύγων' 
Κα*  λάζευ  τόόε  τεύχος,  ο  Σωκρατικψ  oupio-τυν 

Άμ,φΙς  έχει,  κοα  ο-ης  κεονα  γενε^λα,  φρενός' 
Ώ,ί  ενι  Κοσμοτεχνης  οκτώ  πτυχής  ουλυρποιο, 

Ες  ιοιων  ελκών  α,ρχετυπον  ττοοίπιάων,  10 

Αεράτο  κα,ρπα,λίμως    υπκτψ  σελοιεσσιν  α,πειροις 

Αοαόάλλων,  τψ  περ  κλείομ,εν  ά,πλανέα.' 
Τας  <Γ  up  ύφε^είγς  μονοφεγγεα,ς  εΡετόρευσεν 


ν.  4.  n-rwii  Si^pa  1^ι(ο/Λ£νοί.]  Totus  tonis,  ad  qaae  aMusuroinboe  exordio 

hie  locus  adumbratur  ex  Platonis  Phae-  alluditur,     sunt,    Timacns,    Pliaedrus, 

dro,  p.  ra.  275.     Ό  μίν  Si  μίγ&ς  τ,γϊ-  Phaedon,  de  Republica,  et  forte  do  Lo- 

uan  εν  oujavw  %ίυς,  irrmlv  αξμα  ίλαννων,  gibas. — Markland. 

ίτρόϋτο;  ποξΐίιίται,  $ιαχϊ?μ.χν  Ότάντα  χαϊ  ν.  9.  οκτώ]   Ha?c  dicunturde  Plato- 

ΙπίμιΚοίμίνος•    τώ'    S'   έπεται    στρατί*  nis  Physicis,quae  coslorum  forraationem 

θείν  τε  και  Aatjusvav,  κατά  εν.εκα  ^£f5  per   mnltiplicem   spbxrarum   concava• 

x£xoj-/w.»)yu£'/i).    Vide  Maximum  Tyrium  rum,  aliaruin  aliis  interiorura,  ordinem 

Dissert,  x.  4.  et  docliss.  Davisium  ad  explicant :  quorum  dogmatam  partem 

lotum.     Facilesjam  intellectu  sunt  hi  Ptolemaens  in    sjstenaa    suum    poslea 

qoatuor  versus,  et  irrnvjv  'άξμα  verso  transtnlit. — Fost. 

ultimo.     Opeia  vero  particular!»  Pla-  v.  10.  Έ£  !Si«iv  ϊλχβν]    Hie.   rereu• 
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DIVINE  Plato,  comes  Deis  et  Semideis  praestans 

Magno  agmine  summum  Jovera  stipantibus, 
Cum  ille  per  coelum  amplum  equos  concitatissimos 

Agitat,  alato  currui  insidens  : 
Age  nunc  descende,  choro  ccelicolarum  relicto,  5 

Ad  terram  spiritualium  remigio  alarum, 
Et  accipe  hoc  volumen,  quod  Socraticos  sermones 

Continet,  tuasque  honestos  foetus  mentis. 
In  quo  Mundi  fabricator  octo  sphaericos  sinus  cceli, 

Ex  suis  trahens  exemplar  praecordiis,  10 

Condidit  celeriter:  summum  luminibus  infinitis 

Distinguens,  quern  quidem  perhibemus  Fixum  ; 
Reliquos  autem  ordine  subjectos  uno  lumine  splendente* 
ccelavit, 

ex  illo  Praxitelis  epigrammate  desump-  Ibid.  εξετόριυσ-εν]  f.  ίπ-τ  ετίξευιτη — 

tus  videlur,  quod  apud  Atbenieum  ex-  "  cui  sabjecli  sunt  septem,  qui  versan- 

tat.  Statuarius  iste  ad  exemplar  Phry-  lur  retro  contrario  motu  atque  cQ3]um.'* 

nes,  quam  ainavit,  Cnidiae  Veneris  si-  Cic.  somn.  Scip.  c.  4.  Nou  vero  ex  toto 

mulachrum    finxit,    et  in  basi  statute  necessarium    est  Ιτττ*   ετόξεντεν,    quia 

Cupidinis,  ad  theatri  scenam  positae,  voces  τας  ΰ^εξύνς,  reliquos  ordine,  quem- 

versus  bos  insculpsit :  vis  numerum   expriment.  sio  illi,  qui 

„  octo  πτυχας  nominavit,  et  unam  exce- 

Π<>α&τελ>ι?,  ov  ετταα-γΐ,  JuDtfiofwcrEv  έρωτα,  .                   - 

,  .  ,_,     „            Λ          s           ,  pit,   αι   υΦεξειης  per  se   erant   septem, 

Et  Ihnc  ελκών  άργετνατον  xpaJwj.  .                           ...              ..           „ 

ΓΛ  sine  ulla  numeri  istius  mentione.  Sus- 

Athen.  lib.  xiii.  p.  591. Idem.  picor  vero    hie    Musurum  confudisse 

v.  13.  ΰψφίης]  Rara  vox.  usitalior       ε£ετόρΐϋί-*ν  et  ιξίτόξνενσιν,  et  hoc  ulli- 

ίφφίης. >J.  »"alM  voloisse.     Dislinctionem   vevbo- 
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Αυτο&εν  ακρότατης  οίντία  χ,ινυμ,ενοίς, 
Η  σφεα,ς  αρπάζουσα,  τταλιριπλάγχ,τοιο  χελευ^ου         15 

Συξει  αναγκαία,  τοα  όε  βιγζόμεναι, 
Ουκ,  άεχουο~αι  έπονται'  όμως  εον  οιμον  εχαο-τη 

Έμπαλιν  εζανυει  βαροιον  η  τάχιον. 
'Πι  εν  ι  χυόξος'Έρως,  άπο  γα,ίης  ύψόσ•'  άειρων, 

ϊμεοω  άμμε  φλέγει  καλλεος  ουράνιου'  20 

'Πι  εν  ι  Συ  ^υγας  φΰσιν  άφ^ορον,  ού$\  άμενψοϋ 

Σκψευς  ολλυμενου,  δεΐζας  α,ττολλυμένψ' 
Αλλοτε  αιογενων  πάλιν  ούρανογείτονα  φώτων 

Κτίζεις,  οιοί  μέλει  ποτνα  όικαιοο'υΡ'η, 
Ή<5ε  κα)  εύνομίη  κουροτρ'οφος'  ου<5"  απ  εκείνου  25 

Νοο-φιν  απετραπέτψ  αο~τεος  οο~ο~ε  πάλιν 
Αιόως  και  Νεμεο-ις.  Τις  εκαστά  χε  μυ^ολογευοι 

"θο~ο~α  ^εοπνευο~τοις  τοίΐο~ο    ενέύου  σελίσιν  ; 
Ύας  γε  λάζων  άφικοιο  πολιν  &α<Γΐλψόα  πασεων, 

'  OoOOtg  ούρανό^εν  οερκεται  ψλιος,  30 

Ρωμψ  επταλοφον,  γαιης  κράτος  αιεν  ε'χρυο'αν 

Ής  dice  μεο~σ~ατινις  Θυμβρις  ελκτοΌμενος, 
Κοιρανος  ί,σπεριων  ποταμών,  κεοατηφορος  ειο~ιν 

ΟύΟαρ  πιαίνων  βωλακος  ΑυοΌνιης. 
Έλ%ων  ί  ,  ου  Σικελών  ολοοφρονα  κεΐύι  τυραννον,  35 

Ώμοφαγον  Σκυλλης  λευγαλεης  τροφιμον, 
'Ύβριο'τ'ην  μουο~εων  Αιονύ(Γΐον9  άλλα  γε  οηεις 


πιπί  Togsvta  ccclare,  sculpere,  et  τορεί-  p.  m.  148.  de  figura  mundi  loquens, 
£»v  rotundare,  tornare,  notavit  Salmas.  dicit,  quod  Deus  χυκλοτε;-£,-  αίτο  trot- 
in  Plin.  Exercit.  et  pustea  Bentleius  nurcm  (in  Voce  media)  Cicerone  in 
in  not.  ad  Horat.  A.  P.  v.  411.  Adino-  fragmeuto  Timaei,  e.  6.  liberius  ver- 
«lum  vetuslus  est  hie  error.  Nam  He-  teute,  idque  ita  tornavit,ut  nihil  effici 
vychius  babet  τορνεύει,  γ\ΰ$ίι ;  et  tcj-  possit  rotundius.  G  Lib  us  vel  orbis  τορ- 
νευτά;, γ\ύπται,  pro  το;εύει,  τοξίνταί.  ΜνετΜ,  tornatur :  poculum  τοξίυίται, 
ied  miiltu   magis  verisiniile  est,  ut  lii  calatur, — M. 

wplen  globi  vel   orbes  dicantur  τοξίιί-  y.  22.   ϊηήηυς]  Vox  hacc  ex  Platone 

icflai,  tornari,  rotundari,   quam    τομί-  dcsiimpla  est,   qui    itidem   ea    ntitur, 

trSai,  sculpt,  Ctilari.     Quo  euiiu  sensu  'Hf**~t  μϊν  '/^ξ  »«7*ίν  νυχ*>  ζ»•*  afleva- 

huc  altinium  r   Et  ipse  rialoinTimaeo,  τ«ν  h  θκιτ»   κα6ΐΐξ•/μί\:-•   f{tu{M»,  τι  1= 
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Protinus  se  contrario  motu  atque  summummoventes; 
Qui  illos  rapiens  per  remeabilera  viam  15 

Trahit  necessitate,  illi  vero  quanquam  compulsi 
Non  inviti  sequuntur;  veruntamen  suum  quisque  cur- 
sum 

Contrario  motu  conficit,  tardius  vel  citius. 
In  quo  volumine  honestissimus  Amor,  a  terris  in  sub- 
lime attollens, 

Desiderio  nos  urit  pulchritudinis  ccelestis.  20 

In  quo  tu  animae  naturam  perennem,  et,  cum  fragile 

Corpus  pereat,  ostendisti  non  pcrituram. 
Alibi  nobilium  virorum  civitatem  ad  ccelos  accedentem 

Condis,  quibus  curae  est  venerandajustitia,  24 

Et  bene  ordinata  institutio,  j  uvenum  nutrix:  neque  ab  ea 

Urbe  seorsum  averterunt  oculos 
Pudor  et  Jus  vindex.     Quisnam  singula  enarret 

Quae  a  Deo  instinctis  hisce  inseruisti  paginis? 
His  sumtis,  adeas  urbem  dominam  omnium, 

Quot  e  ccelo  sol  aspicit,  30 

Romam  septicollem,  terras  imperium  semper  kabentem: 

Per  quam  mediam  Tybris  labens, 
Fluviorum  Hesperiorum  rex,  it  corniger 

Uber  pinguefaciens  glebas  Ausoniae. 
Illuc  cum  veneris,  non  Siculorum  immanem  ibi  Tyran- 
num,  35 

Sasvissimum  Scylteeexitialis  alumnum, 
Injuriosum  in  Musas  Dionysium,  sed  utique  invenies 


ΣΚΗΝΟΣ  ττξρς  χζκοΖ πεξύρμοσΐν  h  <f £«ς.  v.36.  'αμοφάγά]  Quaeri  possit.quo 

Aiioeh.  p.  365. — F.  sensu  Dionvsius  dici  potuerit  ίμιψχ- 

v.  27.  AiSif  καϊ   Nl^tss-ff]    Ex   He-  ytt.     Scribenduni    puto  αμοφίγου,  et 

siod.  "ΐ,ςγ.  χλ(  Ήμίρ.  v.  1  98. — Μ.  transfeiendum  ad   Ζχύλλάς.  vid.  Horn. 

v.  33.  Κόπανος  κ.  τ.  λ.]    Vertit  istud  Odyss.  M.  24.5.  seqq.  Si  oftendant  dao 

YLgilii  /En.  viii.  7?.  "  Corniger  Hes-  Epitheta(vid.  iufra,  r.  43.)  legi  potest 

peaidum  fluvius  regnaJor  Aquarum." —  *tvya.\icv  ν/όρμαι, — Μ. 
U 
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Ώ,ι  το9"  ομοΐον  Ιόεΐν  φωτά  μάτην  επόψεις* 
Αμφοτερον,  σοφιης  τε  προμον,  κοα  ποιμένα.  λαών 

Οπποσοι  Υ,υρωίϊτην  ναιεταουσιν  ολην'  40 

Ααυριαοην,  ερατης  Φλωρεντίοος  αστέρα  πάτρης 

Ααμπρον'  ατάρ  Μεοίκων  των  ονομαστότατων 
Ύηλε^οον  κοίλον  ερνος,  αειθαλές,  αγλαοκαρπον, 

1  οπριν  ιωαννην,  νυν  ο    αο  απειρεσιων 
Ταιαων  εσσηνα,  ΛΕΟΝΤΑ,  κρατιστον  ολυμπου         45 

Κλειδουχον,  του  ν  ευ  μ   ως  Αιος  άζόμε^α' 
Ώας  ον  άναΡ  σέβεται  γουνουμενος,  ούδε  τις  αύτω 

Ύολμα  σκηπτουχων  άντιφεριζε'μεναι. 
Έισζας  ο    ολζιόόαιμον  άνάκτορον,  ευ^υς  εραστας 

Σεΐο,  Πλάτων,  πολλούς  οψεαι  εν  μεγάροις,  50 

Ώαντοιαις  άρεταΤσι  μεμηλοτας,  ηά   οαριστας 

Ύερπνους  και  πινυτους  Ζην  ο  ς  επιχθονιου, 
Τΐάντο^εν  ους  αύτος  μετεπεμψατο,  κα*  σφίσι  χαίρει 

Ύιμηεντα  οιοους  κοα  Ότολυολβα  Ύερα. 
'Έζοχα  ο'  αύ  περί  χ,ηρι  φιλεΐ  ουο,  τον  μεν  αφ   Ιρης      55 

Ελλάδος,  ούχ  εν  α  των,  ο\  πελομεσ^α  τανυν, 
Ρωμαίοι  Vpaixoi  τε  χαλευμενοι,  άλλα  Όταλαιοϋς 

Ατθίδος,  η  Σπαοτης  ειχελον  ημ&έοις, 
Αασχαρεων  γενεης  εριχυοεος  άκοον  άωτον, 

Κα)  τριπροσωποφανους  ουνομ  έχοντα  &εου.  60 


ν.  39.  Άμ$!>Ύΐξογ,  α-ο^ίης  re  πξόμν»]        Vid.  D'orvill.  in  Chariton,  p.  580.  qui 
Allusum  ad  Honaeri  nutum  islnd,  citat   ex    Konno,  Παντοίας  αμττ,η  μί- 


Άμψότίξοτ,    βί<π\ΐύς  τ'  αγαβος,  Χξ*- 


μτ,\όπς,  et  vertit,  Omni  virtnte  jrraditi. 

Ibi  Iocutionem  cxplicat. — M. 
τΐκςτ  α.χμητης. — Μ.  ,  >  ,  , 

V.  01.    Ρνμαιοι  rpsttxciTiJ  Ι.   Ραγχαιο- 

τ.  43.  Τ>ιλ£θ05τ]    Manckerus   habet  Γξαιχ,οί  γι. — Μ. 
Θηλεθίον;  nescio  unde  :  et  interpreta-  v.  60.  Τριπροα-αιποφΑΥοΖς]  f.  λντροτω• 

tur,  Longinquum.  νοψχ'/οΖς.     Nam  Janus  biceps  et  bifrons 

v.  49.  άνάχτοξον]    Bene    bic  άνάχτο-  siepo  occarrit.  etiam  quadrifrons :  Ser- 

ξον;  cujus  rocis  notio  duplex  est,  et  vius  ad  JEn.  vii.  607.  et  Macrob.    Sa- 

divinum  et  reginm   aliqnod    complec-  turnal.  1.9.   Quaere•,  ubi  trifrons.  Facile 

teus.    Άναχτόξαηι,  vaiv  r>  οίκο»  βασϊκ'ινν.  quidem  fieri  poluit,  ut  Masurus,  Gr«- 

Hesych. — F.  cus,  non  adeo  accurate  versatus  fuerit 

τ.  51.   Παντοίβι; άξίτ&ϊσι μίμτ,χίτα:.]  in  Historia  fabulari  Latioa.  Sedmiruu» 
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Cui  tunc  similem  videre  virum  frastra  desiderabas  } 
Utrumque,  et  doctrinae  antistitem,  et  Pastorem  popu- 
lorum 

Quotquot  totam  Europam  incolunt ;  40 

Laurentii  filium,  amcenae  Florentiae  stellam  patriae 

Splendidam :  Mediceorum  autem  celeberrimorum 
Virescentem  pulchrum  surculum,  semper -florentem,  dul- 
ces  fructus  edentem, 

Nuper  Joannem,  nunc  vero  infinitarum  44 

Gentium  dominum,  Leonem,  qui  praestantissimus  cceli 

Claves  habet,  cujus  nutum  ut  Dei  veremur : 
Quem  rex  quisq;  veneratur  supplex,  neq;  aliquis  illi 

Audet  sceptra  gestantium  se  conferre. 
Ingressus  vero  faustum  sanctumq;  palatium,  statim  ama- 
tores 

Tui,  Plato,  multos  cernes  in  aedibus,  50 

Omnigenis  in  virtutibus  versatos,  et  sermonis  socios 

Amabiles  ac  sapientes  terrestris  Dei, 
Quos  ipse  undecunque  accivit,  et  ipsis  gaudet 

Honorifica  donans  et  amplissima  munera. 
Praecipue  vero  ex  animo  diligit  duos,  hunc  quidem  ex 
sacra  55 

Graecia,  non  unum  multorum,  quales  nunc  sumus, 
Romano-Graeci  vocati,  sed  antiquae 

Atticae  aut  Spartas  Semideis  similem, 
Lascarinae  gentis  illustris  summum  florem,  59 

Et  triplices  vultus  gerentis  [Jani]  nomen  habentis  Dei. 

est  Aldum  Manatiam  banc  errorem  (si  mensis  divisionem  in  Nonas,  Idas,  et 
error  sit)  non  correxisse.  Qaod  et  de  Calendas  :  Alii  etiam  apud  Pieriam 
yersa  152.  dictum  sit. — M.  Valeriam  de  Hieroglypbicis,  indigitari 
Ibid.]  Hoc  unnm  est  ex  illis  Mnsnri  pntant  tempos  praesens,  praeteritam,  et 
vocabnlis,  in  qnibus  salisfacere  sibi  se  fatnrum.  An  forte  ob  hoc  triplex 
posse  negatPbil.  Manckeras.  "  Qnis  tempus  etiam  Janns  τξίπξασ-αιποιραΎΐς 
praster  Mnsurum  iri/rontem  ilium  appel-  appellator,  et  inde  status?  ei  erectae 
lavit  ?  Apod  Hesiod.  Theog.  v.  287.  snnt  tricipites,  quales  non  raro  se  vi- 
per τξιχάξιηοΊ  Γίρύονα  qnidam  inter-  disse  narravit  aliqaando  nobis  Nob. 
pretes  Lunam  intelligunt,  ob  triplieem  Heinsins  ?"  Praef.  p.  10. 
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"θς  μ  ετι  τντ^ον  εόντα,  πατήρ  άτε  φίλτατον  υιόν^ 

Στεργομενος,  περί  όη  (ττερζεν  απο  κραόίης' 
Κα;  μοι  (ττεινος  οόου,  προς  Αχαιιάα  μουο~αν  αγουο"ης, 

Αεΐζεν  αριγνωτως  μουνος  επισταμένος. 
Τον  <Γ  'έτερον  τριπλαΐοΊ  κεκαο~μενον  εύετΰ-ίγο-ι,  65 

Και  πλασ^εντα  τριών  χέρα  σοφαϋς  χαρίτων, 
Βεαζιάάψ  ψωα'  -πατήρ  οε  arwWropa  πάντων 

Θηκεν  ατσ Ό  ρ  ρητών  ουατα  τουόε  μέγας, 
Π,άντα  ol  εζαυδων  μελεοηματα  Ότορφύροντος 

θυμού,  αναπτυο~σων  τ  γτορ  ενερ-ιεν  όλον.  70 

Κείνοι  $η  <γ  εσιοόντες,  άγινψουσιν  ες  άπα 

Πατοός'  ο  <Γ  ασ-ΰταο-ίως  δένεται,  άλλα  συ  ντερ, 
*Ηι  §εμις,  αχράντου  οράζαι  ποόος'  ιλα^ι,  λεζας, 

*Ώ  Ώοίτερ,  ω  τσοιμάν  ιλα^ι  ο~α7ς  αγελαις' 
Αεχνυοτο  ό    εύμενεως  οωρον  το,  τ&ερ   Αλοος  αμυμων      75 

Δεψ^ταΓς•  εριφων  γραπτον  εν  χχ.ρνακι<τι, 
Πρόφρων  σο\  προϊγοΊ,  οιοτρεφες'  αύταρ  αμοιβην 

Τησά    ευεργεοΊ'ης  γτεε  κείνος  ανηρ, 
Ουχ  ινα  οι  χρυσον  τε  και  αργυρον,  ουο    ινα  τζτεμψγς 

Έμπλειψ  ργγεων  λάρνακα  πορφυρεων'  80 

Άλλ'  Ίν   άττοσ^εσστ,ς  μαλερον  πυρ   αλλοτσροσ άλλου 

Αργός,  τω  νυν  τεταντ   αμ,αΰυνομενα 
"Ολλυται.  ουκ  αίεις,  ως  Συγανεαις  εν  αρουραις 

ι  /  'Λ  ι  /  / 

ΪΙαντα  πλέω  λυνρου,  πάντα  πλέω  νεκυων. 
Παίδων  <Γ  οιμωγην,  και  ^τ,λυτερων  ολολυγψ  S5 


ν.  6.5.  τ««τλ*Τ«•»]  sc.Grxcn,  Latins,  tavii  Graecos  auclorespra?Iegeret,  sum- 

et  Italica. — 3J.  ma  cum  auditorum  frequentia  alque  ad- 

v.  68.  απορρήτων]   Fecit  eum  a  secre-  iniralione,  turn  etiam  taiila  ipsius  dili- 

tis,  i.  e.  seeretarium. — M.  gentia,  at  toto  vix.  quatuor  dies  anno 

v.  81.  «.αλερον    ixrZf   άλλίττροΓάλλοι;  intermitteret,    quin    publice  profitere- 

"Acr,o*~\    In    aniuio    habuit   Sopliuclein  tur ;  afflicla  dcmum  bellis  Vetietorum 

(E<lii>.  Tyraii.  v.  19'.'.  Άμάτε  τον  μα-  republica,  Palavium  deserere   coaclus 

λίροτ,  l;  vl'v  άχαλκοί  iervitm  $λίγιι  Ι"ε»  *'st>  et  Venetias  se  conferre:  ubi  eas- 

&e.  ΆλλοτΓρίί-βλλουΆ^ς  est  ex  Iliad,  dem  lileras  magna  cum  laude  docuit. 

E.  8j1. — M.  Annispost  paacis,  scilicet  ann.  hdxvi. 

> .  ;;;.  ι  ί-,α-.ίχι:]  ( Ίιιιι  ΜοβαπΜ  Pa-  Romam  a  («one  X .  aactoribusAlbei t<> 
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Qui  me,  cum  essem  parvulus,  ceu  pater  filium  charis- 
simum, 

Dilectus,  pluriinum  dilexit  ex  aninio ; 
Et  mihi  angustias  viae,  ad  Graecam  Musara  ducentis, 

Ostendit  egregie  solus  sciens. 
Alterum  vero  triplici  instructum  facundia,  65 

Et  formatum  trium  manibus  solertibus  Gratiarum, 
Bembum  praestantissimum.    Magnus  autem  participes 
ouinium 

Arcanorum  fecit  aures  hujus  Pater, 
Omnia  ei  declarans  consilia  revolventis  plurima 

Animi,  explicansque  cor  funditus  totum.  70 

Illi  vero  te  conspicati,  ducent  in  conspectum 

Patris  :  et  ilie  amicissime  excipiet :  sed  tu  utiq; 
Qua  fas,  sanctum  apprehende  pedem:  "  fave  propitius 
(dicens) 

Ο  Pater,  Ο  Pastor,  fave  propitius  tuis  gregibus. 
Et  accipe  benevolus  donum,  quod  Aldus  optimus,      75 

Subactis  haedorum  inscriptum  pellibus, 
Libens  tibi  mittit,  nobilissime  :  vicem  autem 

Huic  beneficio  petit  ille  vir, 
Non  ut  sibi  aurum  et  argentum,  non  ut  mittas 

Plenam  palliis  arcam  purpureis :  80 

Sed  ut  extinguas  perniciosam  flammam  mutabilis 

Martis,  qua  nunc  omnia  deperdita 
Jacent.  Nonne  audis,  ut  Patavinis  in  arvis 

Omnia  sint  plena  caede,  omnia  plena  cadaveribus  ? 
Puerorum  lamenta  et  mulierum  ululatus  85 

Pio,   Carporum   principe,    et    Joanne  Monovasiensis,    Mauilio    Rhallo    jam 

Lascare,  accitus  est,  ibique  benignis-  nnper  mortuo,  factus  creditur.     Euga- 

sinie  exceptas.     Anno  vero  jam  ante  nei  vero  sunt  inter  Alpeset  mare  positi, 

tertio,  quam  Roraam   comraigraverat,  et  saepe  pro  Veronensibus,  Patavinis, 

opera  Platonis  ab  Aldo  priranm  edita,  &c.  meniorantnr.  Liv.  init.  lib.i.  Pliti. 

prsestanti  hoc  carmine  ad  Leonem  prae-  lib.  iii.  c.20.  Juv.  Sat.  viii.  15.  Mar- 

mnniverat.      Cujns    quidein    poematis  tial.  xiv.  epigr.  155,  et  alibi. — F. 
gratia  Arfihiepiscopus  Epidaurius.sive 
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Ω,κτισε  μεν  Κυκλωψ,  ωκτκτε  ο*  *Αντιφάτν\ς. 
Φλοζ  ο    ολο-η  τεμένη  τε  §εων  οίκους  τε  πολιτών 

Ααρόαπτει,  μογερων  τ  αγρονόμων  καμάτους. 
Οο~σων  ο   αύΟ  'Ηφαιστος  εφείσατο,  ταυτ  αλαπάζει 

Βάρβαρος,  ου  στοργψ  ούο'  ελεγτύν  έχων.  90 

Παυσον,  άναζ,  χάρμψ  εμφύλιον,  'ενύεο  σοΐσιν 

Ύιασιν  ειρψψ  και  φιλοτητα,  Πάτερ, 
Σχετλιος  ψ  τεταγων '  Αρης  πολυβεν^ες  ες  άντρον 

'ΏσΈ,  λ&οις  φροίζος  πωμ,α  κατωρυχεσιν. 
Αλλα  σΰ  μιν  μοχλοΐσιν  άνελκυσον,  γ$ε  λόγοιο  95 

Αεΐζον  ιόειν  $ειου  λάτοισιν  ατρεμέα 
Ειρψψ  Ότολυκαρπον,  εϋφρονα,  £οτουόόωοον, 

Είώί?^ι/  κοσμώ  παντι  πούεινοτατψ. 
Αυταξ  αρ&μγ^εντας  επιπροϊαψον  απαντάς 

Τουρκογενών  ανομοις  ε^νεσιν  αινολυκων.  100 

Οί  χσονα  οουλωσαντες  Άχαιΐάα,  νυν  μεμαασι 

"ΝαυοΊ  όιεκπεράαν  γψ  ες  Ίηπυγιψ, 
Ζευγλαν  άπειλουντες  όούλειον  εατ  αύχένι  ^ησειν 

Αμμιν,  αι'στωσειν  <Γ  ουνομα  Θειοτοκου. 
Αλλα  συ  άη  πρότερος  τευζον  ο~φΙο~ιν  αιπύν  ολε^ρον,  105 

Πεμψας  εις  Άσίης  μυρία  φυλά  πέδον" 
Χαλκεοθωρηκων  Κελταων  §ουριν  ενυω, 

Ιππους  κεντουντων  πρωοσιν  είόομενους. 
Αιθωνων  μετέπειτα  σακέσπαλον  ε^νος  Ίβηρων, 

Κα*  μελαν  Έλβετίης  πεζομάχοιο  νέφος,  110 

Τερμανων  τε  φάλαγγας  απείρονας  ανόρογιγαντων, 


ν.  86.  "Qxticte  μεν]  f.  "Qxtis-£v  άν.  Μ.  dramate,  v.  222,  '223,  224.     Ad  eru- 

v.  95.  μοχΧΰτιναήλχυΓΜ]   Aristoph.  ditionem  Musuri  probanda!»   pertinet. 

Εΐρήν  306.  ut  inlelligatur,  ex  qnibus    auctoribus 

antiqais  ίννοί&ς  saas  sumserit.     Utinani 

ΠξΙν  μοχ\=:;  χα;  μνχανοΛΟ-η  ιΐς  το  <ρΖς  p|ares  ex|,ibere  possemus  !— Μ. 

βνίλχώ-α»  ν    9g    ^,θ^^θίντίί]    De    miJidhus 

Tivflfiv   nac-w  φη/krn  χα>  ψ^αμ-  dictum,  numero  vel  sorte  lectis.   Hesj- 

ττΕλιτάτ»».  chins  :   ί^μιίται,    'φτάζίταί  :   hoc  est 

DUtirhon   praecedens    est    ex    eodem  quod    nos    dicimus,  mustered.     Eorip. 
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Misereri  potuisset  Cyclops,  misereri  potuisset  Anti- 
phates. 
Ignis  autem  exitialis  et  Deorurn  aedes  et  civium  domos 

Devastat,  et  asrumnosorum  agricolarum  labores. 
Quot  vero  pepercit  flamina,  haec  perdit 

Barbaras,  non  huraanitatem  neq;  misericordiam  ha- 
bens.  90 

Siste,  Rex,  bellum  civile,  infunde  tuis 

Filiis  pacem  et  ainorem,  Pater: 
Quam  prehensam  dims  Mars  iii  profundissimum  antrum 

Compulit,  lapidibus  occluso  ostio  alte  defossis. 
Sed  Tu  ipsani  vectibus  extrahe,  et  verbi  95 

Divini  cultoribus  exhibe  videndam  securam 
Pacem,  fertilera,  benevolam,  uvae-feracem, 

Pacein  mundo  toti  raaxime  desiderandani. 
Sed  numero  instructos  praemitte  omnes 

In  Turcaram  barbaras  gentes  praedatorum :  100 

Qui,  subdita  servituti  Graecia,  nunc  ardent 

Navibus  trajicere  in  terram  Iapygiani, 
Jugum  minantes  servile  se  cervicibus  imposituros 

Nobis,  et  penitus  perdituros  nomeu  Christi. 
Sed  tu  prior  conipara  ipsis  grave  exitium,  105 

Mittens  in  Asiae  campos  innumeras  nianus : 
iEre-loricatorum  Celtarum  bellicura  irnpetum, 

Equos  adurgentium  prornontoriis  similes : 
Ardentium  deinde  clypeatam  gentem  Iberorum, 

Et  nigram  Helvetici  peditatus  nubem  :  110 

Germanorumque  phalangas  innumeras  ingentium, 


Supplic.  391.  Στξατος  Si  βάτπι,  κάξΐ-  cas,  erit  Christus  ipse  Deonatns:  si  a 

τίζίταί  νταξίΛ,  &c. — Μ,  Θευτόχο?,   erit   sacrosancta  Virgo.  Dei 

Ibid,  αιταιτα,ς]  Quinam  sunt  hi  om-  parens.  Monckerus  interpretatur,  Dei- 

net?    opinor  άπανταν,    qui    occurrant  parte.    Acciaiolas   utramque  signifiea- 

Turcarum  barbaris  gentibas  praedato-  tionem  expressit, 

rum.  vid.  r.  105,  106. — M.  "  At  Christo,  et  Mariee  noininis  exi- 

t.  104•  ©sifrojou]  Si  a  θ-irroit»;  du-  tiam." 

Q  2 
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Ύο7ς  ο    ετη  Βρεττανων  λαον  αρψφίλων. 
ΥΙαοτ'ης  ό     Ιταλιης  Ό<γ  αλεΰατο  λείψανα  τσ'οτμων, 

Ουοε  όιεξξαισ'^'η  όουραο-ιν  αλλοθρόων. 
Αλλοι  μεν  τραφερτις  όολιχας  αναμετρ^σαντες  115 

Α,τραπιτους,  αν  oprj  και  όια  μεο~ο~ογεων , 
Koct  ποταμών  όιαβάντες  άε\  χελάΐοντα  ρεεΰρα, 

Αυο-μενεεο~(Γΐ  γένους  χγρα  φε'ροιεν  εμού, 
Θωξηχβ-εντες,  ομού  am  Παίοο-ιν  αγχυλοτόξοις, 

Ύο7ς  σαμα  Ύουρχάων  αίματι  οευομενοις' 
Αυταξ  χιλιοναυς  Βένετων  ήλος  αρχιμεΐόντων 

Ουλαμος,  ωχυαλοις  ολχαο~ι  μαρναμενος, 
Και  νέες  Ιο~πανων  μεγαχν]τεες,  ουρεσιν  ισαι, 

Αι  χορυφας  ιο~των  εντός  εχουο~ι  νεφών, 
Eu-JU£  ες  Ελληο-ποντον  {υπέρ  χαργτ^σια  όε  ο~φεων 

Αι  εν  αειρέσ^ω  σταυρός  άλε^ίχαχος) 
Οξμασσων  ψ  yap  τε  πολει  Βυζαντίΰι  Έτρωτνι 

Νοο~τιμον  αστρά^Ύ]  φέγγος  ελευ^ερίης, 
Αυτψ  χεν  $λάΌ~ο~ειας  αμαιμαχετοιο  οραχοντος 

Συντξίψας  χεφαλψ'  ταλλα  όε  τοΐο  με'λη 
Ρεΐ   αλαπαονα  γενοιντο.  λεως  Ότι  §αρο~ος  αειρας       130 

Γραικός,  ο  όουλεία  νυν  χατατρυγρμενος, 
Άξχαιης  αρετής,  ιν   ελεύθερον  γμαρ  ιόηται, 

Μ.νηο~εται,  ουταζων  ο-ηι'ον  ενοομύχως. 
Αυταρ  επει  κτεινωο~ιν  αλαο~τορας,  η  πεοαν   ϊνόων 

Φεύγοντας  κρατερά  γ'  εξελάο-ωο-ι  βίγ,  135 

Αυτ-ημαρ  σν  §εοΐς  επινίκιον  υμνον  άειοων, 

Και  μεγάλης  χαίρων  εινεχα  χαμμονιης, 
Ανοοαο~ι  νιχηταΤς,  στεφανηφόρα  χράατ   εχουο~ιν, 

ΆοΊάος  αφνειης  πλουτον  απειρεο~ιον, 

ν.  113.  Τϊάΰ-η;  δ']  f.  Πίνις  τ*. — Μ.  Turcas    prselia    secunda    fecit.     Inde 

v.  120.  Toujicaauv  αΐματι    Sevo/xiwt^]  Crojani,  praecipuam  Epiri   (quae  nunc 

Hoc  ad  Alexandra  ducis  Epirotarum,  Albania  est)  urbeui,  Amuralhe  oppug- 

sive  (ut    a  Turcis  et   rulgo   vocatur)  nante,  parva  manu  defendens,  mirabilia 

Scanderbecbiresgestas  videtar  referri  :  virtutis  exempla  edidit  ;  perquaE'l'ur- 

^ui,  uum  ab  Amuralhe  def'ecisset,  pa-  cis,  alibi  victoria  elatis,  raagmB  quoad 

totia  ditione   rccepta,   mulla  advti.Mu  rixit  terrorem  incossit, —  P. 
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Ad  hos  quoque  Britannorum  copias  bellicosorum : 
Et  omnis  Italiae  quot  fugerunt  reliquiae  fatum, 

Neque  penitus  fractae  sunt  hastis  exterorum. 
Alii  terras  longas  emensi  115 

Vias,  per  montes  et  per  medium  continentis  telluris, 
Et  per  fluviorum  transmissi  semper-resonantes  rivos, 

Hostibus  mei  generis  cladem  ferant, 
Thoracibus  inuniti,  simul  cum  Paeonibus  curvos-arcus- 
gestantibus, 

Jam  saepe  Turcarum  sanguine  madefactis :  120 

Sed  mille  navibus  Venetorum  mari  imperantium 

Densum  agmen,  velocibus  navigiis  pugnans, 
Et  naves  Hispanorum  praegrandes,  montibus  similes, 

Quae  cacumina  malorum  inter  nubes  habent, 
Protinus  ad  Hellespontum  (in  summisq;  ipsarum  an- 
temiis 

Semper  attollatur  Crux  salutifera)  125 

Impetum  faciant.     Si  enim  urbi  Byzantinae  principi 

Redux  affulgeat  lux  libertatis, 
Ipsum  irangas  immanis  Draconis 

Contusum  caput,  aliaque  ipsius  membra  129 

Facile  dissipentur ;  quoniam  populus  animos  tollens 

Graecus,  servitute  nunc  attritus, 
Antiquae  virtutis,  ut  libertatis  diem  cernat, 

Reminiscetur,  vulnerans  hostem  usq;  in  viscera. 
Cum  vero  interfecerint  Furias  hasce,  vel  ultra  Indos 

Fugientes  valida  abegerint  vi,  135 

Hlo  die  tu  Deis  triumphale  carmen  canens, 

Et  magnam  gaudens  propter  victoriam  foi titer  partam, 
Viris  victoribus,  capita  coronata  habentibus, 

Asiae  opulentas  gazas  immensas, 

v.    121:    Αύταξ  χιλιόνακ?]    Conner,-  v.  107.    «censentur   copiae    terrestres, 

tuntur  baec  cum  pracredentibus  ;  ideo-  quas contra  Turcas   mitti   Musurus  »o- 

qne  non   plene  dislingui   oporluit  post  luit:    hie   mariner,   nempe    \r5iiet9e  et 

ist/o^fVDi;.  τ.  120.     In  superioiibu?,  a  Hispanic  naves. — M. 
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Τουρκαων  αφενός  τε,  ρυγφενίψ  τε  κα*  Όλβον,  140 

'Εζηκονταετης  ον  συνέλεγε  χρόνος, 
ΧεροΊ  τροπαιούχοις  $ιαόάο~ο~εαι  ανόρακ,ας'  οι  ο    αύ 

Σχυλοχαρεΐς  ττατρης  μνηο~αμενοι  σφετερης 
Μελψονται  κα9"'  οοον  Ήταιψνα,  not)  πρυλιν  Όπλοις 

Ορχηο~ονται,  Όλα  ψυχα  άγαλλομενοι.  145 

Και  τότε  όη  ποτ)  γαΐαν  απ  ουρανού  εύρυοόειαν 

Ώ.Τ7]θ'εται  Άστραιου  πρεο~βα  Αικγ  ^υγατηρ, 
Μηκετι  μψιουσα  βροτοις'  επει  ουκ  ετ  αλιτρον, 

Αλλ  εο~ται  χρυοΌυν  τταν  γένος  ημεριων, 
Χεΐο  ^εμκττευοντος  Όλη  χύονι,  teat  μετ  Όλεΰρον  150 

Αυο~σεζ>εων,  ούσης  πανταχού  ήρεμης. 
Και  τα  μεν  ε'ιΰε  γε'νοιτο.  μαθημαο-ι  νυν  οε  παλαιών 

Έλλψων,  ω  *να%,  αοκ,εοΌν  οίχομενοις. 
Θαρίτυνον  ο  Έκάτοιο  φιλαγρύπνους  ύποφγτας, 

Αωροις  μειλκτο~ων,  κ,α)  γεραεσοΊ  υεων'  155 

Παντοοαπους  τε,  Πάτερ,  %υναγείρας  vj  μεν  Αχαιών, 

*Η  όε  Ότολυσπερεων  υιεας  Έο~περιων, 
Πρωθγζας,  κ,αι  μήτε  φρένων  επιόευεας  εσσλων, 

Μήτε  φυγς,  μγτ  ούν  αίματος  ευγενεος, 
'Εν  'Ρώμη  κ,ατάναο-crov,  επιστησας  ο~φίο~ιν  ανορας,      160 

Ot  (τωζουοΊ  λόγων  ζωπυρον  ωγυγιων. 


ν.  141.  Έζ»;χονταετ>ΐί]  Sexagintaanni  1. 136.  qui,  ut  et  Apollodorus  Bibliotli. 

a  CoDslantiuopoli  capta  jaai  elapsi  fuc-  I.  'J.   facit  emu    nmmi  ex    Titanibus. 

rant. — F.  Notum  islud  Ovidii  Melam.  I.  149. — 

v.  144.  πρύλιν]  Callimachus  Hymn.  terras  Astrza  reiiquit.     Haec  alibi  το- 

in  Jov.  v.  52.  catur  Justitia,  P'ast.  Ι.  '24ιΛ    Hanc Ιο- 
cam  Masari  non  intelligo.    Scripsisse 

02λΛ  Si  KoujUTEi  t6  <πψ  nffaiv  hfjfjh  potuit— Άβ-Tgauj  πξίσβα   ΔιΌί  θυγάτπρ  : 

g-α,γτο.  nam  Astrara  seja  Justitia  erat  Juvis  et 

Themidis  filia.     Sed  probabilins  puto, 

item  in  Dian.  v.  240. — If.  Musurum  meinoria1  lapsu  ita  scrip-i  ». 

τ.   147.    Άα-τξαίον — Διχί    θι^άτηρ]  ut  editur.   Idem  vult,  quod  VirgililM  in 

Quisnamsit  bic  Astraeus  pater  Justitiae,  isti),  Jam  redit  et  Virgo. —  M. 

non  invenio.     Astntuin  patrctn  Vento-  \.  151.  ίΐξΐμίης]  ita  legeudum  \idc- 

rnm   video    in    Hesiod.  Tlteng.  τ. 378.  tin  pro  vulg.   >;μίξία;.  \id.  D'orvill    td 

in  quam  rem  citatur  a  Servio  ad  /En.  CbaritOD.  ."48. — Μ. 
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Turcamm  opesque,  ac  rerura  copiam,  et  divitias,      140 

Quas  per  sexaginta  annos  collegerunt, 
Manibus  tropaea  ferentibus  divides  viritim  :  at  illi 

Spoliis  gaudentes  patriae  reminiscentes  sua; 
Cantabunt  per  viam  Paeana,  et  tripudium  militare 

Saltabunt,  toto  pectore  exultantes.  145 

Ac  turn  sane  ad  terrain  latam  a  caelo 

Devolabit  Astraei  veneranda  filia  Justitia, 
Non  amplius  irata  mortalibus:  quoniam  non  amplius 
scelestum, 

Sed  erit  aureum  totum  genus  Hominum, 
Te  imperante  toti  terras,  et  post  cladem  150 

Impiorum  existente  ubique  tranquillitate. 
Et  haec  quidem  utinam  fiant.  Literis  vero  nunc  Veterum 

Graecorum,  ο  Domine,  fautor  adsis  pereuntibus  : 
Et  hortare  Phoebi  vigiles  ministros, 

Donis  mulcens  et  muneribus  sacris.  155 

Omnesq;  undecunq;  Pater,  collectos  sive  Graecorum, 

Sive  passim  sparsorum  filios  Hesperiorum, 
Puberes,  et  neque  ingenii  boni  egentes, 

Neq;  speciei,  neq;  sanguinis  nobilis, 
In  Roma   inquilinos   constitue,   cum   praefeceris  ipsis 
viros,  160 

Qui  servant  vocum  quasi  scintillam  vetustarum. 

v.  152.  Καϊ  τα  jt*Ev]  Leonem  belli  in  $υην,  οίτ'  άρ  <ρρενας. — Μ. 
Turcas   gerendi    rationem    institaisse,  v.  160.     χατάναβ-ί-ον]     Academiam 

patet  ex  Paul.  Jo  v.  p.  92. — F.  qnandam  Graecam  Romae  inslituit  Leo, 

155.  flsoSv]  f.  θεον,  sc.  Έκάτοιο.  nisi  anctoribas  cum   Musuro    nostro,    turn 

inalis  και  γεξίίστι  rim.  hacc  enira  vox  Aldo,  et  J.  Lascari ;  qui  quidem  deinde 

penullimam  interdum  corripit,    ut    in  ipsi  huic  Gymnasio  prreerant :  ubi  pu- 

isto  nescio  cujus,  eri  ingeniosi  ac  nobiles,  e  Graecia  un- 

,  ,      ,   ,       ,  decunque  acciti,  alebautur  et  Romana 

TTacTif  πλουτιον  άνδρα  τ;ει,  άτίε»  δε  ml-         .      ,  ,.  ,.  , 

simul  lingua  erudiebantur  ;  ne  sermone 

•**    '  Grasco  scite  loquentium    soboles   inte- 

et  Horn.  Odvss.  N.  128.  142.— M.  riret.     Plurimum  debent  docti  omnes. 

v.   158,   159.     μήτε    «fpsviev — μήτε  huic  Academis.  Hod.  de  Grasc.  illustr. 

fun;J    Kx  Horn.    Iliad.    A.  115.  tilt  p.  253.  301. — F. 
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Ναίοιεν  ο   απανευθε  πολυσκαρθμοιο  κυόοιμ,ου 

Ήηι'αόων  προχοαΐς  γειτονέοντοί  dopcov. 
Τω  d  εκαόγιριενης  ονομ  ειγ  κυοιανειογς 

Ζηλω  τω  πρότερης,  ψ  ποτ  εγω  νεμ,ομψ,  165 

Κουροις  εύφυεεσσιν  επισταμένως  οαρίζων, 

Ί  ους  y  αναμιμνησκων  ων  παρος  οίυτοι  ισαν. 
Άλλ   η  μεν  &η  ολωλε .  συ  ο   ψ  καινγν  αναφψγς, 

"Ενθεν  αρ   εύμαθιης  πυρσός  αναπτομενος, 
Βαιου  απο  σπινθψος,  αναπλησει  μαλα  Ότολλων  170 

Ύυχας  γι'θέων,  φωτός  αχηρασιου. 
Έν  'Ρώμη  οε  κεν  αύθις  αν^ζησειαν  Αθήναι 

Αντί  τοι  Ίλισσου  Θυμζοιν  άμειψάμεναι. 
Ύ αυτά  τοι  εκτελεσαντι  κλέος,  Πάτερ,  ουρανομηκες 

Εσχατιάς  ηΡει  μεσΦ  ες  *ΎτίΓερζορεων.  175 

ΤΙοία  yap  ποτέ  yλωσσa,  τεψ  ποίον  στόμα  Φημψ, 

*Η  άγορηταων ,  η  και  αοΐοοΌΤοΚων 
Ουκ  αν  εΦυμνησειεν  ;  αμαυρώσει  οε  τις  αιών 

Ύηλεφανη  τοιης  πρηζιος  ayhaiyv  ; 
Ταύτα  τεου  γενετηρος  αοιόιμον,  ηοε  προπάππων         180 

Υΐάντας  επ  ανθρώπους  ουνομα  ^ηχ,αν,  αναζ' 
Των  $ε  σεθεν  προτέρων  βάζις  κακή  Άρχιερηων 
Υ^ακκεγυται,  ατε  οη  παμπαν  αρειμανεων, 


ν.  16-1.  ΕΧΛ&ιγχεί»?  legitnr,  qnodidem  τ.  167.    βνα^ί.ι/χνίί•*α.ν]    Haec   verba 

est  atqne 'AjtaSn/iAEi'sti  :  qaod  loci  noraen  ad    illad    Platonis    dogma   referuntur, 

duclum  est  ab  antique»   quodam,   heroe  quod  scientiam  omnem  rerumque  cog- 

Ecademo,  qui  eum  Tvndaridarum  tern-  nitionem  monet  tantuni  esse  Remini.s- 

poribus   tenuit.     Cum    is    suburbanus  centiam.     "  Discere    nihil    aliud    est, 

locus  esset  amcenior,  publice   erat  ab  quam  recordari."  Cic.  Tusc.  I.  21.  qui 

Atheniensibus  emptus,    luco,    portici-  et  alibi :  "  Homines  scire  pleraque  an- 

busque    instructus,   doctorumque  prae-  tequam  nati  sint,  quod  jam  pueri  cum 

cipue  factus  disputationibus  accommo-  artes  difliciles  discunt,  ita  celeriter  res 

dus  ;  quae  cam  ibi  aSncratis  discipulis  innumcrabiles  arripiunt,    ut    non   tutn 

saspissirae    habereiilur,    disciplina  inde  priiuum    accipere    videantur,  sed    re- 

Academica,  quam  post  Socratem  prin-  minisci  et  recordari."    de  Senect.  81• 

ceps    illustravit    Plato,    nomen    suum  Loci  vero  Platonis,  ad  quos  Cicero  et 

deduxit,    apud    posteros    celebratissi-  Musurus  rcspexcrunt,  sunt  in  Menone- 

mum. — F.  p.81,8'2.  Phicdro,  p.249.  et  Ph*done, 
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Habitentq;  procul  a  multuin  trepidante  tumultu 

Na'iadum  fluentis  vicinara  domum. 
Et  huic  Acadeiniae  nomen  sit  viros  insignienti 

iEmulatione  veteris,  quam  olim  ipse  ordinavi,         165 
Pueris  ingenuis  docte  confabulans, 

Eos  admonens  illorum,  qua?  ante  ipsi  sciebant. 
Sed  ilia  quidemi  nunc  periit.  Tu  vero  si  novara  exhibueris, 

Inde  doctrinae  lampas  accensa, 
Parva  ex  scintilla,  implebit  plurimorum  170 

Mentes  juvenum  lumine  purissimo. 
In  Roma  sic  iterum  reviviscant  Athenae 

Ilisso  Tybriin  mutantes. 
Tibi  haec  si  perfeceris  gloria,  Pater,  caelum  pertingens 

Ad  fines  usque  ibit  Hyperboreorum.  175 

Quae  enim  unquam  lingua,  tuam  quodnam  os  fain  am, 

Vel  oratorum,  vel  etiam  poetarum, 
Non  celebraret  ?  quaenam  abolebit  aetas 

Late  conspicuum  talis  facti  splendorem  ? 
Talia  tui  genitoris  celebre,  et  proavorum  180 

Omnes  apud  homines  nomen  fecerunt,  ο  Domine. 
Te  vero  qui  antecesserunt,  inhonesta  fama  Pontificum 
summorum 

Diffusa  est,  ut  qui  omnino  marte  insanirent, 

ubi  Cebes    ita     Socratem    alloquitur :  de   ea  Buda;us  elicit,  oruatus    lanlutn 

κατ  εκείνον  γι  λόγον,  ω  ^Λίχρατες  (εϊ  αληθή;  gratia,  et  explementi    orationis  ;    addi 

ϊ<ττι)  cv  συ  ε'ίοιθας  θαμ,α   λέγειν,  ότι  £,«Γν  potest,  et  versus. — Μ. 

h  ΜΑ'ΘΗΣΙΣ  ουκ  άλλο  τι  δ  Άνα'μΝΗΣΙΣ  ν.  180.  γεηττίξος]  Laurenlii  Medicei ; 

τυγχάνει  oZtra.  §.   ιή.  Vid.   Max.  Tyrii  cujuserat  filias  Joannes,  postea  Leo  Χ. 

Diss.  16.  et  Davisium  ad  locum  :  item  Laurentius  aulem,   ut  supra  diximus, 

ad   Tascul.  Disp.  I.  24.     Haec  vero  a  Musarum   amantissimus,  per  Joh.  Las- 

Pythagoreis    didicisse   videtur    Plato.  carim,  Constantinopolim  ad  Bajazetem 

vid.  Jamblicb.  c.  14. — F.  a  se  legatum,  bibliothecam  suain  Grae- 

v.  168.  Άλλ'  h  μ,εν  ίί)  ολοΛε]  Ntv  Se  to  cis  voluminibus  rei'erseral.  Paul.  Jov. 

/txEv ϊιο'λαιλεν — in  Epigram.  Slratonis  ci-  in  vit.  Leon.  p.  35. — F. 

tatiD'orvillio  in  Chariton,  p.  197. — M.  v.  182.  βάξις  κακτ, — κ»κκΕχι/ται]   Ex 

v.  173.  αντί  τοι]  Tot  hoc    loco  non  Plutarch,  in    Lacaen.   Apopth.  p,  241. 

ponitur  pro  Dorico,  Σο;,  ut  opinor,  simit  Α.  κακά  ψίρα  τίΰ  Χαχχ'εχυται. — Μ. 
fit  in  Tcrsu,  171.   scd,   '(iicmadinodum 
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Κα;  τε  φιλψουντων  οίνόροχτοίσίοίΐς  οίλεγειναΐς, 

Κα*  χεοοίΐ'ζομενοις  οί<ττε<τι  τερττομενων.  185 

ΤΟΙ  Α  συ  -Έτοίρφά,μενος  πείσεις,  στνευοοντοί  ποίροξμέων, 

θείε  ΐΐλοίτων'  επει  οι  πατοιον  ε<ττιν  εθος 
Ειρψψ  ψιλίειν,  εκα,ς  Αυσονος  ωύεμεν  οίίης 

Ριμφοί,  ταΚαυρινον  βοίρζ,αροφωνον  αρη, 
Ηβ    ΆλίΚωνιαοων  Έλλψιον  άλσος  οφελλειν  190 

Όρπηκεσσι  φυτών  άρτι  χυϊσκομενων. 
Nat  μοίν  ευμεγέθους  σεο  μορφής  εκ,πρεπες  ειόος, 

K.ui  τε  θεοΐς  ιχελψ  α,θανο&τοκΓΐ  φυψ, 
Κοίΐ  γεραοους  ωμούς,  βοίΰυχοίΐτηεντοί  τε  κοσμον 

Παλλεύκου  κορυφής  κείνος  α,γασσοίμενος,  ]95 

ΑιδεσΟείς  τε  σεζα,ς  πολιών,  κοά  σεμνοί  γενεια, 

Ου  νηχουστησει  ο~ων  υποθγμοσυνων, 
ΠειΟοΐ  %ελ%ινόω  χ,ηλούμενος.   'ΑΛΛΑ'  ΤΟΙ   ωρα. 

Πτψον  εωντι  -7εων  αρμοί  κοίΒιτττοίμενοίΐ. ' 


ν.  186.  παροξμίων]  Hoc  ipsum  quo- 
luodo  vertere  debeam,  liactenus  ignore 
Musuro  significare  videtur,  iticitans. 
Sed  ego  mallem  pro  eo  παξοζμΖν,  con- 
tractuui  nempe  ex  παξοξμάων.  Παξοξμεω 
enim  est,  eadem  statione  utor,  ab  όρμος 
statio  navium  ;  sed  πα,ξοξμάω  est  incito 
ab  οξμη,  impetus.  Si  retineas  παξοο- 
μεων,  et  sic  metaphorice  interpreteris, 
in  eailem  statione  sive  aula  cum  Leone 
degens  ;  id  niuiis,  nisi  fallor,  erit  puti- 
dum.  Musuram  jpsnra  hie  errasse 
qnis  ausit  credere  ?  Proximum  foret 
et  tolerabilius  statoere,in  editione  Ve- 
neta  (licet  ei  corrigendae  Masarns  prac- 
fuerit)  remansisse  hoc  erratum  typo- 
graphicum,   παροιμιών   pro    παρορμΖιν : 


nemo  enim  ad  singulos  apices  ila  est 
Lynceus.  Muncker.  praef.  p.  12. 

v.  190.  Έλικωνιά$αιν  Έλλίνιον  άλί"ος] 
ί.  e.  ΈλιΧΛίνιάϊαιν  sen  Μουα-Ζν  Έλλιινίϊοϋ» 
άλσος,  Musarum  Grcecarum  nemus. 
^Οξΐτήκίσ-σι  ψντων,  &cc.  alludit  ad  Aca- 
demiam  Grnjoam,  quam  Leo  modo  in- 
stituerat.  vid.  ad  v.  165.  Hesych. 
Kuio-net,  συλλαμβάνει.  Κυίιτκεται,  έγκυος 
γίνεται. — Μ. 

ν.  191.  γεξΑοαυς  ωμούς]  Platonis  ιιο- 
men  erat  primum  Aristocles :  qnod 
postea  Platone  mntavit  Gymnasiarcha 
ίπο  t5v  Ίΐλατεων  ωμών. — F. 

*  Miror  sane,  wide  Erasmus  in  Ci- 
ceroniano  M.  Musurum,  cum  "  virum 
insigniter  eruditum  in  omni  discipline- 
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Et  delectati  essent  caedibus  horrendis, 

Et  populatis  urbibus  gauderent."  185 

Talia  tu  admonens  persuadebis,  currentem  incitans, 

Divine  Plato ;  quoniam  ei  patrius  mos  est 
Pacem  amare,  procul  ab  Ausonia  repellere  terra 

Celeriter  durum  barbaro  cum  strepitu  Martem, 
Et  Heliconiadum  Graecum  nemus  augere  190 

Surculis  plantarum  jam  fructus  habentium. 
Magnae  profecto  tuae  formae  decoram  speciem, 

Et  Diis  similem  immortalibus  habitum, 
Et  augustos  humeros,  et  demissis  comis  venustatem 

Penitus  albicantis  capitis  ille  admiratus,  195 

Reveritusque  sanctam  canitiem,  et  venerandam  barbam, 

Non  respuet,  quae  subjicias  monita, 
Suada  flexanima  delinitus Sed  tibi  tempus  est 

Alatum  linquenti  Deorum  currum  devolare. 


rum  genere''  dixisset,  taraen  "  in  car- 
mine snbobscarum  et  affectatam"  no- 
taret.  Hoc  eerie  carmine  nihil  non 
niotlo  gravius  elegantiusve,  sed  nee 
distiuctius  dilucidinsve  potest  exquiri. 
Tale  Aldo,  Leoni,  Gyraldo,  Jovio  ac 
caeteris  omnibus  fere  doclis  visum  est : 
et  Jovius  quidem  non  dnbital  "  cum 
antiquis  elegantia  comparandum  esse," 
dieere.  D'orvillius  in  Animadvers.  ad 
Charit.  Aphrod.  p.  348,  carmen  hoc 
udmirandum,  si  tempus  spectes,  et 
Elegiam  magnificam  vocat.  Ger.  I. 
Vossius  in  libello  de  poetis  Graecis, 
p.  84.  "  sane  prasclarum  Musuri  Cre- 
tensis  ingenium  lestari  (ait)  pauca  ilia 


Epigrammata  :  inter  alia  illud  Platonis 
operibus  prajfixum."  Magnis  hoc  lan- 
dibus  effert  Munckerusin  Praef. "  nihil 
in  hoc  genere  gravius,  nihilque  elegan- 
tius  uspiam  se  legere"  affirmans.  Nee 
minoribus  Dan.  Heinsius  in  praefat. 
Pepl.  Graec.  Epigram.  Musurus  dig- 
nitatem Archiepiscopalera  vix  dum 
adeptus,  rnorte  praereptus  reliquitanuo 
1517.  In  honorem  deinde  ejus,  Romae 
sepulti,  hoc  sepulcro  epitaphion  in- 
scriptum  est : 

Antonius  Amiternus  Marco  Musuro 

Cretensi, 
Exacts  diligentiae  Grammalico, 
Et  rarae   felicitalis   Poetae,   posuit. 


REVIEW 


SOME  PASSAGES  IN  THE  PRECEDING  ESSAY, 


IN    REPLY    TO 


Dr.  G.'s  SECOND  DISSERTATION. 


Ύοιγάρ  τα  μεν   έόζαντα  εη\ωσω'    συ  £e 
Όξεϊαν  ακοϊμ'  το'ις  ίμοϊς    Χόγοις    ίιΖούς, 
Ε<  μι)  τι  καιρού  τυγ\άνω,   με^ίφμοσον. 

SOPH.  ELECT. 


R   Ε  Ρ  L   Υ, 

&c. 


When  I  first  submitted  the  foregoing  Essay  to  the 
public,  I  hoped,  though  not  for  a  general  concurrence 
with  me  in  opinion,  yet  for  the  pardon  of  those  from 
whom  I  differed,  and  even  for  the  favour  of  some  lovers 
of  ancient  learning,  to  whom  I  flattered  myself  that  my 
attempt  would  not  be  displeasing :  one  object  of  which 
was,  to  prove  their  just  right  to  some  grammatical  re- 
mains of  old  Greece,  of  which  they  have  long  been  pos- 
sessed ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  shew,  together  with  the 
genuineness,  the  true  nature  and  use  of  those  marks, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  of  late  not  properly  un- 
derstoed. 

Nor  have  my  hopes  on  this  occasion  been  altogether 
disappointed:  my  endeavours  having  met  with  the  favour- 
able acceptance  of  some  scholars,  though  they  have 
not  escaped  the  censure  of  a  few  others  from  whom  I 
have  dissented,  particularly  of  Dr.  G.,  who  hath  ex- 
pressed his  displeasure  against  me  in  a  book  published 
a  few  weeks  ago,  when  this  second  impression  of  my 
Essay  was  nearly  finished,  entitled  "  A  Second  Dis- 
sertation against  pronouncing  the  Greek  Language  ac- 
cording to  Accents.  In  Answer  to  Mr.  Foster's  Essay 
on  the  different  Nature  of  Accent  and  Quantity."  This 
title  of  his  book  immediately  reminded  me  of  the  old 
observation,  that  error  is  allied  to  ambiguity.     Of  this 
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Dr.  G.  hath  here  given  us  an  instance,  by  involving 
himself,  and,  as  far  as  he  could,  the  question,  in  the 
obscurity  and  ambiguity  of  the  word  accents.  This 
word  has  been  used  in  so  many  uncertain  senses,  that, 
as  I  before  remarked,*  it  was  necessary  to  deter- 
mine and  fix  its  signification,  before  it  could  be  satis- 
factorily applied:  and  this  I  hoped  I  had  done  by  con- 
fining it  to  tone  alone,  distinct  from  the  present  visible 
notation  of  it,  and  from  quantity.  Dr.  G.  f  acknow- 
ledges that  I  did  right  in  laying  down  this  distinction. 
But  it  is  not  agreeable  to  him  at  all  times  to  observe  it. 
He  therefore  in  his  title  has  left  it  doubtful,  whether  by 
"  pronouncing  the  Greek  Language  according  to  Accents" 
he  means,  according  to  the  common  perverted  use  of  the 
present  accentual  marks ;  or,  according  to  that  ancient 
and  true  use  of  them,  for  which  I  contend.  If  he  means 
the  words  in  the  latter  sense,  I  dissent  from  him  as  widely 
as  he  does  from  antiquity :  if  he  intends  the  former,  he 
well  knows  that  I  agree  with  him,  having  expressly 
condemned;!  the  vulgar  misapplication  of  the  marks, 
and  carefully  shewn  that,  as  they  did  not  and  could  not 
originally  belong  to  quantity,  so  neither  should  they  be 
referred  to  it  now,  or  considered  as  the  notations  of  a 
long  time.  However,  in  both  senses,  he  should  have 
said,  "  according  to  the  accentual  marks,"  not  "  accord- 
ing to  accents."  But  the  words  of  the  title,  as  they  now 
stand,  are  false  in  one  sense,  and  true  in  another ;  and 
therefore  admirably  suited  to  the  purpose  of  again  en- 
tangling the  question,  which  was  unravelled. 

Άλλα    συ  ρϊ,σαι  νπ  'ΗΕ'ΡΟΣ  νΊας  'ΑΧΑΙΩ'Ν, 


Ποήισου  δ'  ΑΓ'ΘΡΗΝ,  δύς•  δ'  υφθαλμοϊσιν  ίδίσέΐαί, 
Έι/  δί  ΦΑ'ΕΙ    και  ολίσσον. 


Let  his  positions  and  arguments  be  set  in  a  clear  light, 


•  Intiod.to  Essay.  f    Essay,  p.  139,  and  in  many  oilier 

t  Second  Diss.  p.  ill  (.hires. 
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that  I  may  be  sure  I  understand  them ;  and  to  the  force 
of  them  (should  it  even  be  to  my  own  confutation)  I 
will  readily  submit.  Truth  is  my  object  in  this  inquiry, 
not  triumph  :  and  truth  I  shall  gladly  embrace,  whether 
I  am  indebted  for  it  to  my  adversary's  discovery  or  my 
own. 

And,  indeed,  when  I  published  my  thoughts  on  this 
subject,  it  was  with  the  hope,  not  that  I  should  establish 
every  thing,  which  had  occurred  to  me  upon  it,  as  right; 
but  that,  after  having  cleared  the  question  from  some 
intricacy  with  which  it  had  been  perplexed,  and  shewn 
what  was  fake,  I  might  perhaps  be  more  fully  informed 
by  others  in  what  was  wholly  true.  I  should  therefore 
have  thankfully  received  any  farther  lights  thrown  on 
those  points  which  I  had  not  rightly  seen.  But  this  ad- 
vantage of  better  instruction  in  some  articles,  which  I 
hoped  to  derive  from  my  opponents  (if  any  should  arise) 
I  have  not  yet  received ;  having  met  indeed  with  some 
censure,  but  very  little  information. 

But  this  displeasure  of  Dr.  G.  is  not,  it  seems,  so 
much  on  account  of  himself,  as  of  the  University ,  for 
whose  injured  name  he  cannot  help  feeling  much  resent- 
ment, though  little  for  the  confutation  of  his  own  opi- 
nions. The  name  of  the  University  is  therefore  the  first 
thing  urged  against  me.  In  doing  which,  he  hath  endea- 
voured to  divert  in  some  degree  the  public  attention 
from  his  own  mistakes  (most  of  which  he  hath  prudently 
by  his  silence  acknowledged  and  renounced,  though  a 
few  he  still  maintains)  and  attempted  therefore  to  blend 
the  cause  of  the  University  with  his  own :  which  how- 
ever I  know  not  that  either  the  University  itself,  or  the 
public,  doth  conceive  to  be  one  and  the  same.  But  it 
may  be  convenient  for  him,  that  the  inquiry  should  now 
be,  not  whether  his  principles  or  mine  are  right,  but 
whether  the  authority  of  a  great  University  should  not 
outweigh  that  of  an  humble  individual.  And  so  Dr.  G. 
steps  aside,  and  in  some  measure  evades  the  question 
between  himself  and  me,  by  leaving  me  to  another  with 
the  University. 

R 
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This  question  with  me  he  hath  in  another  sense  like- 
wise evaded,  as  far  as  he  can,  by  shifting  it  from  one 
point  to  another  totally  different.     For  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, that  his  original  position  was,  "  that  the  present 
system  of  accents  is  not  founded  on  the  genuine  pronun- 
ciation of  the  Greek  language,  which  was  agreeable  to 
quantity,  but  on  a  corrupt  pronunciation,  which  began 
and  increased  in  later  ages."*     My  position,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  directly  opposite  :  "  that  the  present  system 
was  fixed  in  an  age  of  pure  Grecism,  was  agreeable  to 
quantity  then,  and  may  be  so  now."    This  was  the  main 
point  in  dispute  between  us :  and,  not  to  mention  se- 
veral other  articles  wherein  we  widely  differed,  a  very 
material  one  this  was ;  though  any  one  now  upon  seeing 
the  state  of  the  controversy,  as  lately  represented  by 
him,-f•  would  imagine  that  our  sentiments  on  this  subject 
had  all  along  coincided,   and  therefore  wonder  why  I 
should  have  been  at  the  trouble   of  writing   so  many 
pages  in  combating  a  shadow.     But  most  of  those  for- 
mer points  appealing  to  him  at  present  no  longer  defen- 
sible on  his  side,   he  now  agrees  with  me,  and  would 
have  it  likewise  supposed  that  he  agreed  with  me  before. 
However,   his   present  agreement  with  me,   or  rather 
renunciation  of  his  former  opinions  concerning  the  genu- 
ineness of  our  present  system,  I  accept,  with  observing, 
that  he  now  turns  the  question  from  the  faithfulness  of 
our  marks  to  the  modern  use  of  them,  from  the  authen- 
ticity of  our  system  to  the  expediency  of  its  practical 
application  in  England :  which  are  questions  entirely 
distinct  from  each  other.     I  foresaw  that  an  opponent, 
when  pressed  hard  on  the  article  of  their  authenticity 
and  right  position,  would  be  very  likely  to  give  that 
turn  to  the  controversy,  which  Dr.  G.  has  now  given  it: 
and  accordingly,  that  two  different  points  might  not  be 
confounded  together,  I  carefully  premised  the  limitation 

*  These  are  the  words  in  which  Dr.       Dissertation,  p.  1  IS. 
G.  draws  up  his  conclusion  from   the  t  Second  Dissert,  p.  77,  78. 

premised    arguments,    in    hit    former 
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of  my  former  subject  of  inquiry,  by  declaring  that  my 
main  object  of  discussion  then  was,  to  find  out,  "  as  a 
fact,  what  the  ancient  pronunciation  was  :*  and  whe- 
ther our  present  marks  were  faithful  notations  of  it."f 
But  since  that  is  now  settled,  and  by  silence  conceded 
to  me,  I  am  not  unwilling  to  follow  the  question  in  that 
direction,  which  Dr.  G.  has  now  given  to  it;  having 
indeed  already  touched  on  this  part  of  the  subject  in 
the  last  chapter  of  my  Essay,  and  being  ready  to  ad- 
vance much  more,  than  will  probably  be  required  of  me, 
upon  that  or  any  of  those  points,  on  which  he  has  in- 
sisted in  his  Second  Dissertation. 

The  first  thing  which  there  appears  against  me  is  the 
name  of  the  University,  on  which,  however  foreign  from 
the  merits  of  the  cause  between  us,  Dr.  G.  has  written 
(and  perhaps,  because  it  is  foreign)  with  more  zeal  than 
on  any  thing  respecting  our  question.  To  this  part  I  no 
more  decline  an  answer,  than  to  any  other  of  his  book  ; 
acknowledging,  that  the  authority  of  an  University  must, 
in  every  literary  case,  be  allowed  to  have  great  weight, 
and  is  not  wantonly  to  be  disputed.  But  on  this  occa- 
sion I  conceive  the  far  weightiest  authority  to  be  on  my 
side.  I  say  nothing  of  arguments  and  reasons:  I  mean 
here  authority  of  persons  ;  the  authority  of  every  emi- 
nent scholar,  except  that  visionary  man  Isaac  Vossius, 
from  the  age  of  Aristarchus  down  to  the  present  time. 
Particularly  in  respect  to  modern  grammarians,  I  shall 
not,  I  trust,  justly  give  offence  to  any  man,  if  I  place 
Budasus,  H.  Stephens,  Salmasius,  Grotius,  Casaubon, 
Hemsterhuis,  Wesseling,  D'orville,  Alberti,  Valckenaer, 
(not  to  mention  some  very  respectable  names  at  home) 
in  a  rank  of  learning  and  judgment  superior  to  those 
modern  teachers  and  editors  of  Greek,  with  whom  lam 
now  concerned.  And  if  therefore  they  charge  me  with 
rudeness  for  questioning  themselves,  I  will  retort  the  same 
charge  on  them,  for  questioning  their  superiors.     For,  to 

*  Essay,  p.  156.  t  Tbid.  p.   181. 
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depart  from  the  imiforai  and  established  practice  of 
those  great  scholars,  is  at  least  calling  the  propriety  of 
it  in  question.  If  they  do  not  dispute  it,  nay,  if  they 
do  not  disapprove  it,  why  reject  it? 

The  more  weight  is  allowed  to  the  authority  of  an 
university,  the  more  necessary  it  becomes  to  point  out 
any  thing  that  is  really  defective  in  its  practice :  be- 
cause the  sanction  of  such  a  name  may  propagate  and 
establish  the  defect.  Had  maimed  Greek  copies  come 
from  a  press  at  Birmingham,  at  Norwich  or  Gloucester, 
or  even  at  London,  it  might  not  have  been  worth  regard- 
ing. And  this,  perhaps,  was  the  reason,  why  Dr. 
Twells  took  no  notice*  of  the  suppression  of  accentual 
marks  in  that  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  which 
was  inaccurately  published  at  London,  in  the  year  1729. 
Such  an  omission,  authorized  only  by  a  common  press, 
may  be  confined  to  those  particular  copies  so  printed  : 
the  credit  of  the  press  is  not  sufficient  to  influence  others 
to  follow  such  an  example.  But  that  of  a  great  uni- 
versity, (the  credit  of  which  is,  at  least  ought  to  be,  the 
highest  in  ancient  literature)  if  it  adopts  an  error,  is 
sure  to  spread  it ;  plus  exemplo,  quam  errato  nocet,  its 
influence  is  powerful  and  extensive:  and  on  that  ac- 
count, whenever  its  example  is  not  right,  it  more  parti- 
cularly requires  reformation. 

The  charges,  which  I  have  drawn  upon  myself  by 
my  manner  of  mentioning  the  university,  of  self  -conceit ,f 
opprobrious  language,%  indecency, §  acrimony, \\  and  great 
assurance,^  in  falsifying  a  testimony,  are  what  I  should 
be  as  unwilling  to  return  as  to  deserve. 

The  four  first  of  these  being  general  charges,  and 
urged  in  the  common  language  of  controversy,  I  shall 
leave  to  themselves  ;  especially  as  I  perceive  that  I 
share  in  them  with  a  better  man**  than  myself  on  a  like 


*  Pref.to  Second  Dissert,  p.  v.  ||  Ibid. 

t  Ibid.  p.  v.  and  Dissert,  p.  89.  %  Ibid.  p.  18. 

J  Ibid.   p.  11.  **   Some  of  the  terras  of  reproarh, 

§  Ibid.  p.  14.  in  which    Bp.    Gardiner  enforced   his 
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occasion :  the  last  being  particularized  by  a  fact  does, 
on  that  account,  better  admit  an  answer,  as  on  account 
of  its  seventy  it  certainly  requires  one. 

I  am  accused  "  of  citing  Mr.  Cheke's  declaration  on 
my  side,  which  he  not  only  did  not  make,  but  which 
cannot  even  be*  inferred  from  any  thing  which  he  has 
said  on  this  subject."  How  is  this  gross  charge 
against  me  supported  ?  Why  thus :  "  Accents  came  not 
within  that  professor's  proposed  subject  of  inquiry  in 
his  '  exposition  of  the  forma  totius  rei,'  and  I  myself 
acknowledged  that  they  had  no  share  in  the  dispute  be- 
tween him  and  Bishop  Gardiner."  I  did  so  :  they  could 
not  be  disputed ;  for  no  scholar,  that  I  know  of,  engaged 
in  that  controversy,  dreamt  of  their  being  wrong :  but 
though  they  were  not  a  point  in  dispute,  nor  included  with- 
in the  proposed  subject  of  discussion,  they  yet  occasion- 
ally were  mentioned  in  the  course  of  it,  as  appears  from 
two  passages  cited  by  me,f  where  Mr.  Cheke's  declara- 
tionis  notinferred,butexpressed,  in  favour  of  my  cause.  A 
man  of  Dr.  G.'s  erudition  is  surely  not  to  be  told,  that  the 
contents  of  almost  all  books  exceed  the  outlines  marked 
by  their  authors  at  their  entrance  upon  the  subject ;  and 
that  it  is  impossible  therefore  to  judge  of  what  may  occa- 
sionally arise  from  what  is  professedly  laid  down  as  the 
general  argument.  This  I  have  myself  found  to  be  the 
case  in  every  book  which  I  have  yet  perused.  Which 
shews  only,  that  a  person,  before  he  asserts  what  a  treatise 
doth,  or  doth  not  contain,  should  know  somewhat  more 
than  its  title,  introduction,  or  first  chapter ;  which  may, 


edict,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Cheke's  re- 
monstrance, are  these  :  arrogantia,  p. 
163;  phitautia,  165  ;  inanis  loquacitas, 
ibid.  ;  irreverent  illusio,  ibid.  ;  lingua 
virulentia,  213;  arrogant  licenlia, ibid.; 
supe.rbiu  et  petulantia,  ibid.  ;  auducia, 
214  ;  temeritas,  217.  Dr.  G.  in  Se- 
cond Dissert,  p.  89,  where  he  does 


me  the  honour  to  join  my  name  with 
Mr.  Cheke's  in  the  charge  of  unhand- 
some and  contemptuous  expressions, 
seems  to  think  that  the  professor  was 
not  only  smartly,  but  justly  repri- 
manded by  the  bishop  in  that  answer. 

*  Pref.  to  Second  Diss.  p.  xv. 

t  Essay,  p.  199.  203. 
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indeed,  acquaint  him  with  the  forma  totius  rei,  but  not 
with  the  tota  res.  Whatever  Dr.  G.  may  conceive  of 
the  professor's  work,  from  the  premised  exposition  of 
it,  certain  I  am,  that,  before  I  published  my  Essay,  I  did 
read,  and  do  read  there  now,  the  following  words  :  Ne- 
que  video  quid  doctisrelinquatur  ut  mutent,  nonin  verbis, 
non  in  sonis,  noji  in spiritibus,  non  in  accentibus,  deni- 
qne  in  nulla  ne  minima  quidem  lingua  parte.*  In  which 
words,  if  I  am  capable  of  interpreting  them  rightly, 
Mr.  Cheke  declares,  that  "  he  sees  not  what  is  now  left 
for  scholars  to  alter  in  the  Greek  language,  either  in  the 
words,  the  sounds,  the  spirits,  the  accents,  or  any 
the  minutest  part  of  the  language."  He  speaks  of  that 
artificial  form  of  the  language,  in  which  he  received  it, 
and  of  which  our  present  visible  accentuation  made  a 
part.f  And  he  not  only  here  says,  that  this  part  is  to 
be  kept  inviolate,  but  in  another  passage  affirms,  that  it 
was  actually  applied  to  its  proper  use  in  pronunciation, 
consistently  with  quantity,  by  his  friends  and  scholars. 
Z)e  multis,  qui  liodie  hujus  lingua  studiosi  sunt,  asseve- 
rare  possum,  illos  omnem  hanc  pronunciationis  formam 
ita  tenere,  ut  verum  literarum  soman,  quantitatem, 
accentum,  summa  cum  facilitate  ac  suavitate  eloqui 
possint.%.  By  these  words  I  have  supposed  that  Mr. 
Cheke  says  :  "  I  can  affirm  of  many  Greek  scholars  at 
present,  that  they  are  so  far  masters  of  my  method  of 
pronunciation,  as  to  be  capable  of  expressing  the  true 
sound  of  the  letters,  their  quantity,  their  accent, 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  sweetness/'  If,  in  this  con- 
struction, I  have  faithfully  followed  the  sense  of  my 
author,  the  reader  will  see,  though  Dr.  G.  cannot,§  upon 

*   De  pronunc.  ling.  Grac.  ad  Staph.  video  quid  doctis   relinquatnr  ut  nin- 

Episc.    Vinton,   p.    258.   edit.   Basil.  tent,"  &c.  id.  ibid.    He  speaks  of  the 

Ann.  1555.  language  here,   as  being  no  longer  a 

t  "  Nunc  autem  lingua  ba>c  a  popu-  popular   one,  but   subsisting   onlj   in 
lari  loquendi  forma  ad  artilicium  quod-  material  characters,  and   therefore  set- 
dam  deflexit,  et  certain  Imbet  formam,  tied  and  invariable, 
propriamqne    idcam    suam,   ad    quam  +   Ibid.  p.  284.  edit.  ead. 
ronseqnendam-laborant  docti.      Neque            <S  Pref.  toSecond  Dusscit.  p.  xvii. 
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what  good  foundation  Mr.  Foster  could  produce  Pro- 
fessor Chekefor  an  advocate  in  his  cause  :  nor  will  he, 
I  presume,  think  that  I  have,  by  a  too  hasty  inference, 
and  ivith  a  good  degree  of  assurance,  given  this  [testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Cheke]  to  my  readers  for  a  certain  fact.* 
I  did  give  it  as  a  fact,  and  a  most  certain  one  it  is.  If 
those  words,  cited  above,  are  not  in  Mr.  Cheke's  book, 
I  am  guilty  of  forging  them ;  or,  if  they  are  retracted,  or 
contradicted  by  him  in  another  part,  I  am  inadvertent  in 
not  comparing  them  with  that  part:  but  if  they  are 
there,  and  not  retracted  in  any  other  place,  I  am  unjust- 
ly accused,  with  more  haste  than  a  good  and  consi- 
derate man  ought  to  use  in  so  heavy  a  charge,  of  impu- 
dently asserting  a  false  fact. 

When  Dr.  Bentley  wrote  his  famous  epistle  to  Dr. 
Mills,  he  did  not  formally  propose  to  write  upon  the 
Greek  accents  :  but  yet  a  sentence  relating  to  them  ac- 
cidently  came  from  his  pen,  which  Dr.  G.  has  given  us 
in  his  title.  I  will  not  say  to  him,  <f  that  this  declara- 
tion about  accents  is  not  in  Dr.  Bentley's  epistle,  be- 
cause they  are  not  comprised  within  the  forma  totius 
epistolce."  I  read  it  there,  and  accept  it  as  Dr.  Bent- 
ley's,  with  all  the  deference  which  is  due  to  that  great 
master  of  ancient  learning.  But  I  doubt,  whether  by  the 
ratio  hodie  prcepostera  atque  perversa  Grcecorum  accen- 
tuum,  he  did  not  mean  the  absurd  and  perverted  modern 
method  of  using  them:  if  that  was  his  meaning,  I  am 
entirely  of  the  same  opinion,  my  declaration  of  which  I 
have  very  often  repeated.  But  if  he  meant  otherwise, 
and  really  intended  the  present  system  of  Greek  accentual 
marks,  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  what  his  reasons  were 
for  that  opinion :  if  his  reasons  were  the  same  with 
those  assigned  by  the  common  followers  of  Isaac  Vos- 
sius,  and  he  had  even  published  them,  I  should  have 
ventured,  perhaps,  to  examine  them ;  and,  after  exami- 
nation, should  certainly  have  rejected  them.  If,  how- 
ever, Dr.  Bentley's  sentiments,  concerning  our  system, 

*  Preface  to  Second  Dissert,  μ.  xviii. 
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did  really,  at  the  time  of  his  writing  to  Dr.  Mills,  agree 
with  those  of  my  adversaries,  it  is  evident  that  he 
changed  them  afterwards :  for,  in  another  piece,  written 
by  him  in  his  later  years,  professedly  on  a  subject  of 
metre  and  rhythm,  he  considers  the  Greek  accents  as 
certainly  differing*  from  the  Latin  (the  accommodation 
of  which  two  is  the  consequence  of  every  alteration 
proposed  by  the  scholars  of  Isaac  Vossius),  without 
hinting  the  least  suspicion  of  their  present  visible  sys- 
tem being  vicious  or  corrupted.  Undoubtedly  he  did  not 
what  my  opponents  have  so  frequently  done,  consider 
the  mark  of  an  acute  as  at  all  concerned  with  the  quan- 
tity of  the  syllable  on  which  it  appears ;  and  laughs  at  Le 
Clerc,  on  the  supposition  that  he  had  made  a  mistake 
of  this  kind  in  placing  Εκαστος,  as  aCreticfoot,  at  the  end 
of  a  trimeter  iambicf  Dr.  Bentley's  authority,  therefore, 
in  this  cause  will  hardly  be  allowed  to  conclude  any 
thing  against  me. 

But  still  less  will  the  words  of  Scaliger,  produced  by 
Dr.  G.J  he  found  to  conclude  against  any  thing  which  I 
have  advanced.  He  hath  not,  indeed,  so  much  pro- 
fited as  he  might  have  done  by  that  admirable  book,  to 
which  he  was  directed  by  my  Essay,  and  which  he  owns 
he  had  not  read  when  he  published  his  former  Disserta- 
tion. For,  observe  now,  what  an  use  he  makes  of  that 
book.  He  finds  in  it  a  passage  (of  which  he  thinks  I 
was  ignorant,   though  I   referred  to  it  in  my  Essay §) 

*  De  metr.  Terentian.  p.  16,  17.  is  beside  our  present  question."     On 

t  "  Ο  hominein  eruditum,  qui  sena-  the  same  passage,  to  which  I  then  al- 

rium  claudi  posse    credidil   vocabulo  luded,  I  have  more  freely  remarked  in 

εχαβ-τος  :  minim  ni  verba,  non  quanti-  p.  358    of  the  yd  edition,  which   was 

tale  syllabarnm,    sed    accentutim    ra-  printed  before  the  publication   of  Dr. 

tioue  metitor."  Emendat.  in  Philem.  et  G.'s  Second  Dissertation.     And  when 

Menand.  i  lxiii.  I  declare  that  I  wrote  those  remarks 

$  In  Second  Dissert,  p.  5 — 11.  longago,  I  appeal  (if  it  should  be  ne- 

§  First  edit.  p.  174.  "  He  (Scali-  cessary)  for   t!ie  truth  of  it,   to    the 

ger)  says,  indeed,  that  if  the  nice  to-  learned  Dr.  Taylor  and  Dr.  Barnard, 

nical    pronunciation    of   the   ancients  who  kindly   perused  those  papers  of 

could   be  expressed   by  a  modern,  it  mine,   which  contained    them,  in   the 

would  be  disagreeable  to  our  ears.     It  middle  of  the  last  summer. 

might  hare  been  so  to  his.     But  that 
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wherein  Scaliger  attempts  to  prove  that  the  Greek  ac- 
cents are,  in  some  of  their  places,  improper;  and  from 
thence  he  takes  occasion  to  shew  the  falsity  of  an  asser- 
tion of  mine,  which  I  never  made,  viz.  "that  the  opi- 
nion concerning  the  impropriety  of  the  Greek  accents 
was  first  started  by  Isaac  Vossius."  This  was  never  in 
my  mind,  nor  on  my  paper.  But  Dr.  G.  often  imputes 
to  both  what  never  belonged  to  them:  as  in  this  case. 
For  I  knew  that  Scaliger  had  long  before  (as  I  have 
shewn)  called  in  question  the  propriety  of  the  accents 
themselves  in  certain  positions.  And  what  I  said  of 
Vossius  was,  that,  "  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  discover,  the 
faithfulness  and  propriety  of  the*  accentual  marks  was 
never  much  doubted  before  his  time."  Which  is  true,f 
at  least  as  far  as  Scaliger  is  concerned.  For  Scaliger 
acknowledged  the  faithfulness  and  genuineness  of  the 
marks  (which  Vossius  afterwards  disputed),  and  argued 
against  the  tones  themselves,  on  the  very  supposition 
that  they  were  truly  denoted  and  represented  to  us  by 
their  present  marks.  The  difference  here  is  this:  Sca- 
liger took  it  for  granted,  that  the  old  Greeks  did  apply 
their  tones  to  those  syllables  on  which  the  virgulce  now 
appear ;  Vossius  thought  that  they  did  not  so  apply 
them,  but  to  other  s)^llables.  Here  then  Dr.  G.  is  guilty 
of  the  old  mistake  of  confounding  the  word  accents  with 
their  visible  marks :  into  which  he  ought  not  to  have 
fallen,  after  having  been  so  particularly  cautioned;}: 
against  it ;  nor  so  soon  to  have  forgotten  that  distinc- 
tion, which  he  acknowledges  Τ  made  with  a  very  good 


*  Inlroduet.  to  Essay,  doubted  before  Isaac  Vossius.    And  so 

t  There  may  have  been  some  learned  Henninius  :  "  Viderunt  equidem  viri 

men   of  the   same   opinion  with  Isaac  doctissimi,sed  pancissimi,  Graecismum 

Vossius,  before  his  time,  whom  I  do  male  subinde  pronunciari  ;  verunlamen 

not  know.     But   whoever  they  were,  nemo  unquam  eruditorum  illud  inquisi- 

they  bad  not  sufficient  credit  and  an-  vit — solus  Vossius  V.  CI.  ante  annos 

thority  to  recommend  their    opinions:  hos  forte  decern  mascule  banc  corrup- 

and  that  made  me  say,  that  the  authen-  telam  notavit,  sed  strictim  et  paacis." 

ticity  of  our  marks,  as  far  as  1   was  Praef.  p.  xii. 

able    to   discover,    was    never    much  χ  Introd.  to  Essay. 
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design,  viz.  to  guard  against  ambiguity  *  But  that  am- 
biguity doth  here  furnish  him  with  the  means  of  making 
me,  by  the  help  of  altering  my  written  words,  appear 
ignorant  of  the  history  of  my  question.  This  method 
of  serving  a  controversial  purpose,  by  changing  an  au- 
thor's words  in  a  sentence  quoted  (as  hath  been  done 
here),  or  by  suppressing  that  part  of  them  which  is  not 
convenient  to  an  hypothesis  (as  hath  been  done  by 
the  same  person  in  a  passagef  from  Alexander  Aphro- 
disiensis),  I  must  not,  perhaps,  call  disingenuous  ;  for 
the  expression  is  unhandsome.  May  I  be  allowed  to 
say,  that  I  think  it  wrong  ? 

My  foregoing  words,  concerning  the  younger  Vossius, 
have  fared  in  a  like  manner  with  the  next  which  Dr.  G. 
produces  $  from  my  Essay,  and  applies  to  himself  and 
his  own  arguments  ;  neither  of  which  did  I  mention  in 
those  pages,  or  had  in  my  mind  :  for  I  was  there  con- 
sidering what  had  been  inferred  from  Dionysius  by  an- 
other objector.  That  passage  of  Dionysius  did  indeed 
lead  me  to  another  |j  which  Dr.  G.  had  twice  cited  :  and 
which,  as  it  now  stands,  explained  in  connexion  with 
the  context,  carries  a  sense  very  different  from  that 
which  it  appeared  to  have,  when  given  before  in  a  de- 
tached form. 

Another  passage  of  Dionysius,  no  less  perspicuous 
than  curious,  which  I  truly  did  §  apply  to  him,  he  thinks  ^[ 
that  I  have  mistaken.  But  to  that  interpretation  of  it 
which  I  have  given,  and  which  to  Dr.  G.  appears  forced 
and  unnatural,  I  find  myself  obliged  to  adhere  for  the 
following  reasons,  which  readily  present  themselves 
from  the  context.  I  before,  indeed,  in  order  to  avoid 
an  unnecessary  prolixity,  omitted  to  produce  them  ; 
which  now,  however,  as  they  seem  to  be  required  by 
Dr.  G.,  I  will  explain.    But  first  let  it  be  observed,  that 

•  Second  Dissert,  p.  81.  ||  Essay,  p.  85. 

t  Essay,  p.  6.  08.  i  Essay,  p.  2.  note. 

J  Second  Dissert,  p.  13.  cited  from  5   Second  Dissert,  y.  ?0—  27. 
Essav,  p.  82.  85. 
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the  two  things,  compared  in  it  by  Dionysius,  are  now 
allowed  to  be,  as  I  stated  them,  "  Oratorical  or  common 
discourse  with  musical  expression,"  not  as  he  before 
stated  them,  "  Prose  with  poetry."  This  correction  then 
he  admits.  Let  us  see  whether  he  will  not  now  find  rea- 
son to  admit  the  other.  Dionysius,  inquiring  into  the  par- 
ticulars which  constitute  agreeable  and  sweet  composi- 
tion, says,  *  "  the  consideration  of  oratorical  or  common 
language  hath  been  looked  on  as  having  somewhat  of  a 
musical  nature;  differing  from  vocal  and  organical  music, 
not  in  quality,  but  degree.  For  even  in  discourse,  the 
words  have  melody,  rhythm,  variation,  and  grace."  Here 
then  they  both  agree  τω  Τίοιω,  in  quality.  How  do  they 
differ  in  τω  Ποσο7,  in  degree  ?  The  particulars  of  their 
difference  in  this  respect,  in  degree  of  μέλος,  he  proceeds 
to  shew  very  distinctly.  "  The  melody  of  discourse  is 
measured  by  one  diastema  or  interval  called  the  diapente, 
ως  εγγιστα,  at  a  mean  computation.     But  organical  and 


*  \tov?iXri  yip  τι;  r.t  και  r,  τΐν  πολιτικίν 
>.6yxi  ϊτϋ'ΎΆμτ,,  tS  TlorS  5ιαλλάττοι.'5-α 
ττς  lv  mJsuj  κι;  I'-yi: ;;;,  οϊχί  τ*  Ποι*. 
Και  γαξ  h  ταίτη  χα]  μΐλος  lyj.:r.\  ζ', 
λίζει;,  και  ρυ$μη,  και  μιταβοΚτ,ν,  χα) 
πρίπβν.  άίττε  καϊ  επί  ταύττ,ς  h  ixzh  τίρ- 
«πτεται  μεν  το~;  μίχιτ.ν,  άγεται  $ε  τοις 
ρν9μο~ς,  ατπίζεται  5ε  τα.;  μεταβολα,ς, 
πο9εΓ  ϊ'  επί  ττά;τχ;  ~:  :./.ε~.:: .  Διάλεκτοι; 
μεν  ονν  μί\ι;  i  vt  μετ?ε~ται  hai-ΐΎ,ματι  τω 
θιγόμενα)  ΔΙΑ'  ΠΕ'ΝΤΕ,  ί;  lyy.i-τα.,  και 
ούτε  επιτείνεται  πέρα  τχν  τριϊτ  τόνι-ν  και 
ryxiTcrwu  επί  το  βςύ"  ζί~ί  ά•.ί=ται  roZ  ya>- 

pioy  τούτου  πλεΓον  επί  το  βαξύ 

Ή  $έ  ofyavixn  τε  και  ■xiix.'r.  μζίτα  hturri- 
ματί  τε  χ^ίίται  πλείοί-ιν,  ου  τ»7  ΔΙΑλ 
ΠΕ'ΝΤΕ  μίνον,  αλ  λ'  απο  τοϋ  ΔΙΑΝ  ΠΑΣΩΓν 
αρξαμενν,  και  το  ΔΙΑ*  ΠΕ'ΝΤΕ  ,αελχίεΓ, 
και  το  ΔΙΑ'  TZ11APP.S,  και  το  ΔΙΑ"  Τθ'- 
ΝΟΝ,  και  το  Ή/κ. τ:•,:;.,  L;  ϊε  τινε;  οΐονται, 
και  τίν  Δι'επν  a.r'zr-rl:.  Sect.  xi.  ~.=;-; 
2ιη9.  Dr.  G.'s  friend,  Isaac  Vossius, 
in  his  book  de  Poematum  cant  it,  hath 
explained  this  passage,  concerning  the 


number  of  tones  used  in  discourse, 
which  is  in  that  respect  different  from 
music,  in  the  following  manner:  "  Vox 
in  communi  sernione  ut  plurimum  intra 
diapente  subsistit,  ita  nt  neque  pins  Iri- 
bus  tonis  cum  dimidio  intendalur,  ne- 
que majore  intervallo  infra  communem 
loquendi  moduni  deprirnatur."  Hesavs 
in  another  place,  "  in  Cantu  latins  eva- 
gari  souos,  qnam  in  recitatione  aut  com- 
muni sermone,  ntpole  in  quo  vitiosnm 
habeatnr,  si  vox  ultra  diapente,  seu 
tres  tonos  et  semitoniam,  acnatur." 
Mr.  Upton  hath  quoted  this  on  the  fore- 
going passage  of  Dionysius.  Vossius 
and  Upton  do  both  therefore  interpret 
it,  as  I  have  done,  and  refer  the  whole 
to  the  wider  compass  of  tones  used 
in  music  than  in  discourse.  If  how- 
ever it  should  mean  this,  "  that  music 
uses  more  kinds  of  intervals,  than  com- 
mon discourse  ;"  this  sense  would 
equally  suit  my  general  purpose,  and 
favour  my  main  argument. 
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vocal  melody  [to  which  lyric  pieces  were  set]  uses  more 
diastemas,  not  confining  itself  to  the  diapente,  but  taking 
in  the  diapason  as  well  as  the  diapente,  the  diatessaron, 
the  diatonon,  with  the  semitonion  and  diesis"  AVhoever 
understands  the  meaning  of  these  technical  terms  (and 
any  one  may  understand  them  by  looking  into  Dr.AYallis's 
Ptolemy,  or  the  collection  of  Meiboinius,  and  probably 
a  hundred  other  books)  well  knows  that  they  relate  to 
tones  considered  numerically  in  their  ascending  or  de- 
scending, with  their  division  of  semitonion  and  subdivi- 
sion of  diesis.  This  is  my  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
word  Ποσω  above  signifies,  in  number.  I  well  know  that 
Ποσότης  doth  signify  any  other,  as  well  as  a  numerical, 
degree  :  but  I  think  not  here ;  because  the  illustration 
of  our  Ποσό-rjc  in  this  passage  is  made  by  w  ords,  which 
belong  to  number  only.  I  therefore  still  imagine,  that  I 
have  the  authority  of  Dionysius  for  saying,  that  oratorical 
or  common  discourse  differs  from  music,  not  in  the  quality, 
but  number  of  sounds.  Every  thing  which  Dr.  G.  in  quar- 
relling with  my  word  number,  says  in  opposition  to  it, 
amounts  only  to  this,  "  that  there  is  a  greater  quantity 
of  μέλος,  ρυθμός,  &c.  in  music  thau  in  discourse."  I 
never  denied  it;  and  now  say  the  same.  But  the  differ- 
ence between  us  lies  here :  he  stops  short,  and  says  not 
in  what  this  greater  quantity  of  melody,  this  more  con- 
sists :  whereas  I  try  to  shew  from  the  following  words  of 
our  author,  which  he  overlooked,  that  this  more  consists 
in  a  greater  number  of  tones,  or  in  more  kinds  of  intervals. 
But  in  whatever  manner,  or  degree,  the  Διαλέκτου  μέλος 
may  differ  from  that  of  music  ;  whether  it  has  five,  fif- 
teen, or  only  two  tones ;  the  particular  number  is  indiffer- 
ent to  me  and  my  question.  Let  me  be  allowed  but  one 
and  a  half,  and  that  will  admit  elevation  and  depression 
enough  for  all  the  purposes  of  my  argument.  This  was 
all  which  I  desired  to  deduce  from  the  words  of  Diony- 
sius ;  and  this  Dr.  G.  readily  grants  to  me.*     Why  then 

*  "  Both  sides  allow  that  each  ac-       two  modifications  in  point  of  time  ;  and 
cent,  considered  of  itself,  is  capable  of       maj  be  varied  to  the  compass  of  four 
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dispute  with  me  the  interpretation  of  the  passage  ?  He 
is  unwilling,  that  too  much  assistance  should  be  "  bor- 
rowed from  music  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  accents  ;* 
because  this  will  confound  vocal  utterance  with  singing."f 
I  will  rid  him  of  those  fears  ;  because  I  can  engage  to 
explain  my  whole  subject,  on  the  scanty  allowance, 
which  I  mentioned  above,  of  but  one  tone  and  a  half, 
for  a  Grecian  voice,  out  of  the  δίά  πίντε  of  Dionysius : 
and  there  cannot  be  much  danger  from  thence  of  common 
pronunciation  being  so  modulated  as  to  become  a  song. 
But  after  all,  what  so  great  assistance  hath  been,  or  need 
be,  derived  from  music  on  this  occasion  ?  The  chief  and 
almost  only  help  from  musicians  which  I  have  had,  or 
required,  is  an  explanation  of  those  terms,  which  gram- 
marians borrowed  from  them  and  used  on  this  subject. 
Yet  this  I  ought  to  own  has  been  an  advantage.  For  if 
I  had  not  defined  and  fixed  the  sense  of  them  on  such 
incontestable  authority,  my  question,  1  am  persuaded, 
would  have  been  still  embarrassed,  and  many  points  still 
disputed,  which  are  now  %  given  up.  He  is  therefore 
displeased  with  the  very  mention  of  a  ||  musical  term, 


and  five  notes."  Second  Dissert,  p.  78.  this   purpose   I  have  recourse  to   the 
This  is  one  of  the  points  in  which  he  musical  writers,  aDd  shew  from   them 
now  agrees  with  me,  according  to  the  that  it  signifies   a   high  tone  without 
sense  of  the  word  agreement  explained  any  consideration  of  length,  I  am  then 
above.  told  (Sec.  Diss.  p.  8-1.)  that  vocal  utter- 
•  Pref.  to  Second  Diss.  p.  i.  ance  is  not  singing,  and  every  thing  mu• 
t  Sec.  Diss.  p.  4'2 — 46.  84.    Which  sical  is  not  music.     When  then  I  shew, 
pages  if  I  were  to  transcribe,  many  that  this  word  in  its  original  and  conse- 
sentences  in   them  would    make  such  quential,  its  common  and  rhetorical,  its 
an    appearance,    as   those   concerning  ordinary  and  figurative  sense, constantly 
metre  and  rhylhm  given  from  his  former  implies  haste  and  quickness,  I  might  then 
Dissert,  in  my  first  chap.  have  spared  myself  the  trouble  of  proving 
I  Second  Dissert,  p.  77,  78.  what  nobody  doth  or  will  deny.    It  can- 
|j  As  the  word  Όζνς,  with  its  deriva-  not  well  be  denied  now,  but  the  nega- 
tives, is  invariably  used  by  the  best  tion  of  it  was  implied  before,  and  is  so 
Greek  writers  to  express  the  acute  tone  still  by  those  who  annex  length  as  ne- 
in  common  speech,  it  seemed   highly  cessarily  joined  with  the  acule.     Bat 
necessary  in  this  question  to  determine  if  the  foregoing  method  of  finding  out 
▼ery  exactly  the  sense  of  it.  When  for  what  ideas  were  by  the  ancients  affixed 
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because  the  clear  musical  explication  of  such  words  as 

*p9oyyog,  τόνος,  τάσις,  Ιττιτύνομαι,  άνίεμαι,  οζ,ύτης,  βαρντης, 
Ζίάστημα,  κ.  τ.  λ.  hath  greatly  tended  to  the  confutation  of 
his  doctrine. 

But  if  I  should  go  a  little  farther  than  the  mere  ex- 
planation of  these  grammatical  terms,  why  should  I  be 
debarred  the  means  of  illustrating  a  few  positions  by 
arguing  from  the  power  and  use  of  a  musical  instrument 
to  that  of  the  voice  in  speaking?  Dr.  G.  seems  to  for- 
get, that  Scaliger,  in  that  very  passage  which  he  cites,* 
and  much  commends,  has  taken  the  same  method.  And 
with  good  reason.  For  as  all  musical  sounds  within  a 
certain  compass  may  be  expressed  by  the  voice,  so  there 
is  no  common  pronunciation,  which  may  not  be  ex- 
amined musically,  and  set  to  musical  notes.  Every  sen- 
tence uttered  at  the  bar,  on  the  stage,  in  the  pulpit,  or  in 
conversation,  is  as  capable  of  musical  notations,  as 
that  line  of  Virgil  which  Scaliger  has  represented  by 
them.t  And  yet,  because  all  vocal  utterance  may  be 
set  to  notes  of  singing,  it  is  not  therefore  a  song,  as 
Dr.  G.  thinks.!  As  long  as  the  voice,  in  rising  or  sink- 
ing from  one  syllable  of  a  word  to  another,  exceeds  not 
the  diapente,  which  Dionysius  assigns  to  discourse  (or 
whatever  other  compass  may  be  assigned  more  exact), 
it  may  rise  and  fall  within  that  compass,  without  the 
least  appearance  of  chanting;  and  every  word  will  at 


to  their  words,  is  not  the  right  one,  ling.  Lat.  c.  58.  apud  Second  Diss.  p.  8. 

what  other  way  will  Dr.  G.  point  out  ?  t  Essay,  p.  156. 

Quid  dem  ?  Quid  non  dem  ?    Are  there  %  "  What  may  be  expressed  by  mere 

a  set  of  authors  still  unexplored  among  sounds,  cannot  equally  be  expressed  in 

the  Florentine  BfSS.  by  which  we  shall  the  pronunciation  of  words  and  sylla- 

find  that  magnus  signifies  little,  μιχξΐ;  bles.     On  this  is  founded   the   differ- 

vcide,  tlpv;  and  Ιξυς  long  ?  ence  between  vocal  utterance  and  sing- 

*  "  Quamobrem  non  liceat  mibi  vo-  ing.     When  words  are  set  to  music, 

cem  tollere  in  quarta  a  fine,  nulla  ratio  then  they  are  sung,  and  the  modulation 

musica   potuit   persuadere :  possunt  e-  is  strictly  musical.     But  when  words 

nim  eodem  tcnore  tarn  in  voce,  quam  are  only  uttered,  then  the   modulation 

in  tibia,  aut    fidibvs,  deduci   raul-  is  only   said  to  be  musical." — Second 

tae  vel  breves   vel   longa;." — Derail:.  DlM.  p.  43. 
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the  same  time  admit  a  musical  notation,  its  sound  may 
be  considered  in  a  musical  light,  and  referred  to  a  mu- 
sical instrument,  as  well  as  the  words  of  any  song  set 
by  the  wildest  Italian  composer,  to  an  air  in  the  most 
excursive  strains. 

Whether  the  Ποικιλία  attributed  to  the  Greek  accents 
by  Dionysius,  in  a  passage  cited  by  me,#  be  understood 
in  that  plain  sense  which  I  have  given,  or  in  Dr.  G/s 
more  comprehensive  signification,  which  he  with  the  help 
of  a  conjectural  alteration  proposes,  I  must  leave  to  the 
•judgment  of  the  reader;  who  yet  must  perceive,  how- 
ever he  may  determine  this  point,  that  the  Ποικιλία  either 
way  will  ultimately  come  to  the  same,  and  equally  fa- 
vour me.     For  if  "  composition  is  to  be  diversified  by 
combining  words  together  with  various  accents,"  there 
must  be,  I  presume,  a  variety  in  the  accent  of  words  be- 
fore they  are  combined,  which  consequently  supposes, 
in  the  general  tones  of  the  language,  that  Ποικιλία,  which 
I  have  imagined  to  be  different  from  the  Rigor  et  simili- 
titdo  of  the  Roman  accent,  as  described  by  Quinctilian. 
And  this  general  variety  will  be  a  good  reason,   why 
Dionysius  should  advise  writers  properly  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it;  which  direction  he  would  not  perhaps  have 
given,  had  there  been  in  his  own  language  the  same  stiff- 
ness and  uniformity  of  tone,  which  Quinctilian  per- 
ceived in  the  Roman,  confining  the  accent  to  two  places 
instead  of  three,  and  those  two  subject  only  to  two  or 
three  simple  rules,  while  the  Greek  is  hardly  reducible 
to  twenty. 

Be  this  Ποίκίλία  however  accepted  in  whatever  sense 
any  one  shall  prefer.  I  am  not  in  the  least  solicitous 
about  the  success  of  that  word  (whatever  stress  Dr.  G. 

*  Essay,   p.   86.      'PuS^o/  te  άλ-  at  the  same  time  to  disjoin  it  from  its 

λβτι   άλλοι,  και  g-χβματα    παντοία,  xai  present  subject   τάσ-ίις    and    Tlpos-xiie.i 

Τάβ-Είς   ψΛίντ.ς   οι    καΧοϋμίναι    Προσ-χΰίχι  with  which  it  now  stands  immediately 

ϊιάψοροι  κκίπτονται  τη  Ποιζίλια  τη  χ.όξί\.  and  solely  connected,  and  to  refer  it 

In  the  last  clause  of  this  sentence,  Dr.  equally  to  all  the  preceding   nomiua- 

G.  proposes  from  conjecture  to  read  lives.     Second  Diss.  p.  34. 
κλί«•τ6ΐπ   instead   of  κκίπτιυται,  and 
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may  imagine  *  that  I  lay  upon  it)  in  my  application  of 
it  to  account  for  that  arbitrary  and  preposterous  irregu- 
larity "in  placing  and  changing  the  places  of  accents, 
which  the  present  system  prescribes."  f  For  the  whole 
of  this  preposterous  variation  is  defended  by  positive 
proofs,  some  of  which  are  produced  in  my  Essay,  from 
the  ancient  grammarians,  and  admits  of  one  general  so- 
lution, which  I  have  likewise  there  given,  and  on  which  I 
own  I  do  lay  great  stress.  For  what  is  this  irregularity 
objected  to  them  ?  Irregularity,  if  it  means  any  thing, 
signifies  a  deviation  from  rules.  But  from  what  rules 
are  the  Greek  accents  said  to  deviate  ?  From  none, 
that  I  have  ever  known  alleged,  except  the  Roman. 
And  from  the  Roman  rules  they  must  depart,  if  the  ac- 
cents are  Greek.  Because  the  testimony  not  only  of 
Quinctilian,  but  of  the  other  old  Latin  grammarians,  ex- 
pressly asserts,  "  That  the  Greek  accents  differed  in 
their  position  from  the  Roman." 

What  is  to  be  dune  by  my  opponents  with  this  ancient 
testimony,  which  so  straitens  them?  They  will  not  ad- 
mit it.  The  Latin  grammarians,  it  seems,  are  not  com- 
petent judges  of  this  difference,  which  they  think  they 
observed  in  two  languages,  which  they  every  day  heard. 
Dr.  G.  boldlyi  rejects  the  testimony  of  Quinctilian,  as 
cited  by  me.§  It  is  a  pity  he  cannot  entirely  exclude 
that  distressing  passage  from  Quinctilian  s  book,  on  ac- 
count of  its  not  being  included  within  that  author's 
forma  totius  operis  ;  or  shew  the  sentence  is  wanting  in 
some  Medicean  manuscript,  or  alter  it  by  a  conjectural 
emendation.  ΛΥΙιίΙβ  it  stands  as  it  does,  it  is  untoward, 
stubborn,  and  utterly  unmanageable  by  the  followers  of 
Vossius  and  Henninius.  Dr.  G.  is  much  out  of  humour 
with  it,  and  determined  it  shall  not  pass  without  some 
stricture  ;  he  therefore  gives  it  an  ugly  name,  and  calls 
ii  "  very  dimcult,"(|  though  it  is  as  perspicuous  a  sen- 

*  Second  Diss.  p.  Q7.  ||  "  This  passage  halh  considerable 

+  Ibid.  p.  29.  difficulties."  Second  Di>v  \<.  56.      Bot 

$  Ibid.  p.  38.  yet  how  soon  does  Dr.  G.  himself  dear 

Essay,  p.  1.51.  np  these  difficulties,  when  he  immedi- 
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tence  as  any  in  that  author's  works.  It  is  not  easy,  it 
seems,  for  Dr.  G.  to  conceive,  how  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Greek  accents  having  three  places,  and  the 
Latin  having  only  one  less  by  being  limited  to  two, 
could  occasion  a  difference  in  the  harmony  and  sweet- 
ness of  the  two  languages.*  Now  whether  I  could  con- 
ceive this  or  no,  I  should  believe  it  as  a  fact  (as  I  do  a 
thousand  other  facts  on  proper  authority,  though  I  form 
not  clear  conceptions  of  them)  upon  Quinctilian's  word ; 
because  he  certainly  understood  both  languages  better 
than  we  do,  and  knew  the  sound  of  both  from  the  mouth 
of  Greeks  and  Romans.  But  I  not  only  believe  it  on 
that  account,  but  conceive  it  very  clearly  from  my  own 
ear:  because  in  our  own  language,  which  admits  the  ac- 
cent on  the  last,  as  well  as  on  the  other  syllables  of 
words,  if  in  reading  any  well-turned  sentence  I  remove 
the  final  accent  from  all  oxytones,  and  so  make  them 
barytones,  I  perceive  that  I  invert  and  confound  the  mo- 
dulation of  the  whole  sentence.  To  say  there  is  none, 
or  not  much,  difference  between  thaGreek  and  Latin  ac- 
cent, is  saying  there  is  but  little,  if  any,  difference  in 
arithmetic  between  three  and  two.  The  real  difference 
of  Greek  and  Roman  modulation,  agreeable  to  Quinc- 
tilian's remark,  is  briefly  and  strongly  characterized  in  a 
late  work  by  a  very  celebrated  prelate,  where  he  distin- 
guishes between  "  the  pure  and  flowing  sweetness  of  the 
Attic  modulation,  and  the  strength  and  grave  severity 
of  the  Roman  tone."t 

Before  Dr.  G.  had  disputed  the  truth  of  Quinctilian's 
assertion,  he  should  first  have  proved  the  falsehood  of 
that  position  of  mine,  "  that  as  the  affair  of  the  ancient 


ately  adds;  "  It  would  not  be  an  easy  never  did,  and  that,  upon  this  account, 

matter  to  say  what  Quinctilian  meant  the  Latin  accents  were  not  so  sweet  as 

by  a  Similitude  of  accents,  if  he  had  the  Greek.''     P.  36,  37. 

proceeded  no  farther.    But  he  halh  ex-  *  Ibid.  p.  37. 

plained   himself    by  saying,  that  the  t  The  Doctrine  of  Grace,   vol.  i.  p. 

Greeks  placed  the  acute  and  circumflex  74,  first  edit. 

upon  the  last  syllable,  which  the  Latins 
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tones  was  a  matter  of  fact  of  antiquity,  the  ancients 
themselves  were  the  proper  evidence  of  it."  *  I  might 
have  added,  too,  the  only  evidence.  I  was  aware,  that 
if  my  Essay  should  meet  with  opponents,  they  would 
probably  endeavour  to  evade  the  force  of  ancient  testi- 
monies, by  confronting  them  with  some  modern,  to  which 
they  might  appeal :  and,  therefore,  I  premised  that 
caveat  above  (the  reasonableness  and  truth  of  which  is 
not  as  yet  questioned)  against  all  such  appeals.  Our 
f  Gataker  was  an  admirable  scholar,  and,  perhaps,  the 
best  critic  our  country  ever  produced,  before  the  great 
Bentley.  But  he  never  heard  a  Greek  or  Roman  pro- 
nounce their  own  language  any  more  than  Dr.  G.  or  my- 
self. But  Quinctilian  heard  both :  for  Rome,  when  he 
lived  and  wrote  there,  was  full  of  Greeks.  And  all  tes- 
timony in  a  case  of  sound  depending  on  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing, he  who  delivers  this  testimony  from  his  own  sense, 
must  be  allowed  to  have  more  weight  than  another  who 
has  not  that  advantage ;  and  this  according  to  the  ac- 
knowledged principles  of  Mr.  Locke.  %  There  are,  in- 
deed, some  points  in  which  a  modern  grammarian  may 
deserve  more  attention  than  an  ancient,  even  in  what 
concerns  that  ancient's  own  language.  The  modern 
may  compare  the  ancient  grammarian  with  himself  and 
with  other  ancients,  and  by  those  means  detect  an  error 
even  in  Cicero  or  Quinctilian  himself.  And  this,  I 
think,  has  been  done,  in  some  cases,  by  a  few  accurate 
modern  scholars.  But  then  this  detection  depends  on 
the  examination  of  one  old  authority  opposed  to  an- 
other. Let  this  method  of  confuting  an  ancient  be  tried 
in  the  case  before  us.  "  Quinctilian  was  not  infalli- 
ble.'^ True;  he  was  not.  And,  on  that  account,  if 
his  testimony  had  on  this  occasion  contradicted  that  of 
the  other  Roman  grammarians,  I  should  by  no  means 
have  urged  it  as  decisive.  But  when  it  is  in  this  article 
confirmed  in  the  fullest  manner  by  their  universal  con- 

*  Introd.  to  Essay.  ί    Human  Under,  b.  iv.  chap.  11.  j. 

t    Dr.   G.    appeals    to  him    against       5.  and  chap.  15,16. 
Quint  lilian. — Second  Dissert,  p.  10.  §  Second  Dissert,  p.  1<» 
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currence,  I  cannot  but  acquiesce  in  his  authority  on  this 
point,  without  acknowledging  his  infallibility  in  all. 
Those  who  agree  with  him  in  affirming  the  Latin  accent 
to  be  different  from  the  Greek,  are  Diomedes,  Macro- 
bius,  Priscian,  Donatus,  Sergius,  Maximus  Victorinus, 
Servius.  Some  of  these  I  cited,  *  and  more  might 
easily  have  been  produced  in  confirmation  of  the  differ- 
ence of  those  two  things,  which  every  alteration  of  my 
opponents,  if  it  were  to  take  place,  would  make  the 
same.  This  difference,  which  is  universally  asserted  by 
the  ancients,  is  likewise  acknowledged  by  the  best  mo- 
derns. Does  not  Dr.  G.  see  this  is  admitted  by  the 
two  Scaligers,  in  those  very  passages  f  which  he  cites 
from  them  in  his  answer  to  me  ?  If  he  overlooks  it,  I  will 
not,  but  will  take  their  testimony,  and  add  to  it,  if  it 
should  be  required,  the  suffrage  of  many  other  learned 
moderns.  On  this  single  point  of  difference  I  am  willing 
to  rest  my  defence  against  all  the  objections  of  Henni- 
nius,  and  most  of  Dr.  G  .'s  :  because  those  objections,  if 
they  were  valid,  must  end  in  abolishing  this  difference, 
and  leave  the  accents  of  both  languages  the  same. 

But  Quinctilian,  with  all  the  train  of  Roman  gram- 
marians after  him,  was  mistaken,  in  thinking  there  really 
was  that  difference  between  the  accented  Greek,  and  un- 
accented Roman,  ultimate,  which  he  suggests.  For  if 
this  point  be  accurately  considered,  no  such  difference 
will  be  found. %  I  shall  be  glad  to  join  with  Dr.  G.  in 
any  accurate  consideration  which  he  shall  propose. 
Quinctilian  then  was  not  subtle  enough  to  see  that  this 
difference  he  speaks  of  is,  after  all,  only  nominal.  Why  1 
"  because  θεός  is,  in  effect,  a  barytone,  as  well  as  Deus; 
and  so  is  θεού  as  well  as  Dei:  in  θεός  the  grave  mark  no 
doubt  denotes  a  grave  tone ;  and  the  circumflex  of  θεοΰ, 
when  resolved  into" its  constituent  parts,  i.  e.  an  acute 
and  a  grave,  makes  the  word  end,  as  all  Latin  words  do, 
in  a  grave,  thus,  θεού."  It  does  so:  but  still  an  acute  is 
on  the  last  syllable  of  θεού  (which  never  is  on  a  Latin 

*  Essay,  p.  152,  seq.  t  Second  Dissert,  p.  5 — 11,  and  p.  71 — 73. 

?  Ibid.  p.  38. 

s2 
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ultimate),  though  followed  by  a  grave  on  the  same  sylla- 
ble. The  word  is  indeed  closed  with  a  grave  sound,  yet 
not  with  a  whole  grave  syllable,  for  half  the  syllable 
is  acuted.  And  thus  Quinctilian  is  justified  in  suppos- 
ing that  there  is  a  real  difference  between  the  tone  of 
such  words  as  θεοί)  and  Dei.  The  same  essential  dif- 
ference subsists  between  θώς  and  Dens.  Those  words, 
whereon  we  now  see  a  final  grave  mark,  as  θίός,  Χρίστος, 
άνηρ,  whatever  Dr.  G.  may  conceive  of  them  as  having 
a  final  grave  tone,  had  certainly  their  elevation  on  the 
last  syllable.  Words  of  that  form  are  called  όζντονα  or 
οζυτονονμενα  by  the  Greek  grammarians,  from  Aristo- 
phanes of  Byzantium  down  to  Lascaris,  who  always 
denominate  words  by  the  accent  of  their  last  syllable. 
Thus  λόγος  (or  more  properly  λόγος)  is  termed  παροξύ- 
τονος or  βαρύτονος  :  avrjp  (or  more  properly  άνήρ)  is 
termed  οζντονος.  Now  in  those  which  they  call  όξύ- 
τονα,  as  άνηρ,  if  the  acute  tone  was  not  on  the  last, 
where  was  it  ?  It  must  be  somewhere  ;  for  "  nulla 
vox  sine  acuto,"  except  enclitics  and  atonies.  If 
in  άνηρ  it  is  said  to  be  on  the  former  syllable,  what 
distinction  then  between  the  old  όζύτονα  and  βαρύτονα  ? 
For  the  βαρύτονα  have  it  there.  It  therefore  must  be  on 
the  last  of  oxytones ;  and  that  not  only  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence,  but  in  συνεπεία  too,  in  any  part  of  it.  It  might 
have  a  greater  degree  of  elevation  at  the  end  of  a  period 
than  in  the  middle  of  it ;  but  in  every  position  through  a 
sentence,  it  undoubtedly  had  an  elevation  which  raised 
the  tone  of  that  final  syllable  above  the  tone  of  the  other 
syllables  in  the  same  word.  And  this  is  not  my  opinion 
only,  but  that  of  many  scholars.  *  Still,  therefore,  after 
all  Dr.  G.'s  refinement  f  in  order  to  set  aside  the  testi- 
mony of  Quinctilian,  an  essential  difference  between  a 
Roman  barytone  Deus  and  a  Greek  oxytone  θευς,  or 
θεός',  doth  certainly  subsist.     And  my  argument,  built 

*    Gnmprecht    in    Floril.    Gramm.  '    Iloffmannusdemodulatione  ling.  Graec. 

Graec.  p.  81.     Aoctor  Gramm.  Gnrc.  p.  45.    Notiv.  Methode   de   lang.   Gr. 

Halensis.  p.  15,  16.     Chr.  Griineber-  par  Mess,  de  Port  R.  L.  ix.  ch.  6.  §.  4. 

gius  in  Gramm.  Grace.  P.  I.  c.  3.     CI.  t  Second  Dissert,  p.  38. 
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on  this  difference,  is  therefore  admissible,  and  if  admis- 
sible, conclusive. 

But  the  affair  of  the  final  circumflex  and  acute  is  not 
the  whole.  The  Greek  method  of  leaving  the  acute  on 
short  penultimates,  as  in  Σωκράτης,  and  drawing  it  back 
from  long  penultimates,  as  in  τύραννος,  so  contrary  to 
the  Roman  method  in  Socratem  and  tyrannus,  must  have 
caused  a  farther  difference  between  the  tones  of  the  two 
languages :  and  from  this  difference  must  result  a  dif- 
ference of  modulation  between  the  two.  And  since 
Quinctilian  *  says,  "  this  difference  of  harmony  engaged 
the  Roman  poets  to  introduce  Greek  words  into  their 
verse  whenever  they  were  desirous  of  giving  it  a  pecu- 
liar sweetness,"  who  shall  now  doubt  it  ?  especially  since 
the  Latin  grammarians  f  after  him  take  notice  of  the 
Romans  having  preserved  the  Greek  accent  in  Greek 
words  Latinized.  The  remarks  of  Servius,  therefore,  on 
J  Simois,  Periphas,  'Evandnis;  and  of  Dr.  Bentley  §  on 
the  Greek  terminations  in  Horace,  are  far  from  being  idle. 

*  "  Itaqne  [i.  e.  ex  Accentunm  di-  See  hini  on  this  passage,  and  on  v.  100. 

versitate]  tanto  est  sermo  Graecus  La-  of  the  same  book,  and  on  yEn.  iii.  v. 

tinojucundior,  nt  nostri  poetae,  quoties  108.     See  Servius   also  on  Eclog.  x. 

dulce  carmen  esse  volnernnt,  illorum  v.  1.  and  18.  and  in  other  places. 
id  nominibus  exoinent."  lib.  xii.  c.  10.  §  Circa  Epod.  xvii.  v.  17.    "  Sane 

t  See  Essay,  p.  152.  159.  observavi  in  Iambis,   sermonibas,    et 

φ  "  Simois.  nomen  hoc  integrum  ad  epistolis   Lalinas   declinationes  liben- 

nos  transiit,  nnde  suo  accentu  profer-  tius  adhibere  nostrum;  in  carminibus 

tur.     Nam  si  esset  Latinum,  in  ante-  Graecos.    In  illis  Cretam,  Helenas,  Pe- 

pennltima  haberet  accentam,  quia  se-  nclopam  habes  ;   in  his  Creten,  Hele- 

cnnda  a  fine  brevis."  ad  yEn.  i.  v.  100.  nes,  Penelopen.     Quippe   in   illis  pu- 

"  Periphas.   Ultima  accentnm  non  ha-  ram    et   nativam   orationem    sectatns 

bet,  nefaeinininumsit:  nee  tertia  a  fine,  est;  in  his  plus  exotici  xitorie  et 

quia  novissimalonga  est :    Ergo  ri  ha-  transmarine    elegjxtix   affecla.- 

beblt  accentum."  ad  yEn.  ii.    v.  476.  vit."     Dr.  Bentley  does  not  indeed  ex- 

"  Evandrus.  Ant  non  servavit  nominis  pressly  mention  the  accent,  but  termi- 

decliuationera,  nam  Evander  facil,  si-  nation  only :   but  the  accent  is  neces- 

cutipse  alibi,  Pallas,  Erander  in  ipsis:  sarily  implied  as  following  the  tenni- 

ant  Graece  declinavit,   Ό  Ei-'avSjoj."    ad  nation,  according  to  that  of  Donatus  ; 

yEn.  viii.  v.  185.    That  Evandrus  here  "  Sane  Graeca  verba  Graecis   accenti- 

is  the   true  reading,  is  shewn  by  that  bus  melius  efferimus."     Putsch.  1741. 
diligent   and    exact    scholar    Pierius. 
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Dr.  G.  defends  his  former  explanation  of  a  passage 
from  Dionysius  Thrax  (which  I  rejected)  *  by  still  sup- 
posing the  word  ευρύτερα,  when  joined  with  φωνή,  to  sig- 
nify the  same  as  μακροτίρα :  f  and  asks  what  else  it  can 
there  mean  ?  I  say,  it  can  not  mean  length  without  the 
greatest  perversion  of  language.  It  is  the  business  of 
the  person  who  cites  the  passage,  to  ascertain  what  it 
does  mean :  it  is  enough  for  me  to  shew  what  it  does 
not.  And  I  cannot  think  that  Dionysius  intended  by 
those  words  to  assign  length,  as  necessarily  annexed  to 
the  acute  tone  (which  is  the  thing  that  Dr.  G.  labours  to 
prove,  and  wants  to  deduce  from  those  words),  because 
the  same  author,  in  the  same  MS.  piece,  applies  to  the 
same  Τουος•  such  words  as  express  height  and  lowness 
alone.  "Εστί  Ύόνος  (he  there  %  says),  ΈΠΓΓΑΣΙΣ  rj  "ANE- 
ΣΙΣ,  rj  μεσάτης  σνλΧαβών  ενφωνίαν  έχουσα.  That  this  ίπί- 
τασις  and  άνεσις  express  elevation  and  depression  of 
tone  alone,  without  any  reference  to  χρόνος,  is  clear  from 
Aristoxenus  and  others,  cited  in  my  Essay,  who  make 
χρόνος  a  separate  quality.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the 
sense  of  long  cannot  any  how  be  extorted  from  the  words 
of  Dionysius. 

The  word  ευρύτης  hath  led  Dr.  G.  into  strange  confu- 
sion, from  a  supposition  that  Aristotle's  ΰασύτης,  Scali- 
ger's  ajflatio  in  latitudine,  and  what  I  have  called  em- 
phasis, spirit,  or  aspiration,  do  belong  to  different  mea- 
sures of  the  voice.  Whereas  they  all  express  the  same 
thing,  a  greater  exertion  or  profusion  of  breath,  differing 
only  in  its  application.  When  this  adflatio,  i.  e.  additio 


*  Essay,  p.  142.  Dionysius,   which  I   Lave   given,  are 

t  Second  Dissert,  p.  62 — 65.  the  same  with  those  used  on  the  same 

}  This  is  in  a  MS.  of  the  Medicean  occasion   by   Moschopulus  and   Gaza, 

library,  communicated  by  Magliabechi  And  Urbanus  (in  tract,  de  accent.)  says 

to  Mr.  Wetstein,  some  parts  of  which  they   are  by   Chceroboscus   attributed 

lie  published  in  his  Appendix  ad  Dis-  toHerodian,who, probably,  transcribed 

scrt.     Dr.  G.  I  suppose,  look  his  sen-  them   from   Dionysius  Thrax.      Such 

tence  of  Dionysius  from   this  Appcn-  a  consistency  there  is  in  the  doctrine 

dix,  in  which  J  find  it.     The  words  of  of  the  ancient  and  later  Greeks. 
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spiritus  is  made  to  a  single  letter,  as  in  ψ,  χ,  θ,  (on  which 
account  Plato  *  reckons  φ  among  those  letters  which  he, 
with  the  greatest  propriety,  calls  πνευματώδη)  it  is  gene- 
rally termed  aspiration;  when  it  is  made  to  a  whole 
word,  to  part  of  a  single  sentence,  or  of  a  whole  dis- 
course, it  is  commonly  called  emphasis,  or  spirit:  but 
the  adflatio,  the  additional  profusion  of  breath,  is  of  the 
same  nature  in  all  these  cases.  For  a  fuller  illustration 
of  which,  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  latter  part  of  my  iirst 
chapter. 

Dr.  G.'s  interpretation  of  Dionysius  Thrax,  brings  me 
to  the  consideration  of  that  point ;  "  which,  indeed,  is 
the  main  foundation  of  the  present  controversy  ;"f  the 
true  nature  of  the  acute  tone :  which  I  think  by  no  means 
necessarily  connected  with  a  long  time,  though  some- 
times joined  with  it.  Dr.  G.  on  the  other  hand,  is  of 
opinion,  that  a  delay  of  the  voice  or  addition  of  time 
must  attend  that  stress  which  belongs  to  the  acute  ac- 
cent.;}: I  entirely  agree  with  him  in  considering  this  as 
the  main  point  in  the  present  disquisition :  because,  if 
his  hypothesis  is  true,  our  accentual  system  must  fall  at 
once,  since  the  acute  mark  appears  over  as  many  short 
as  long  syllables,  the  true  quantity  of  wrhich  must  con- 
sequently suffer  by  our  expressing  the  lengthening  acute. 
On  this  head,  those  who  have  read  my  seventh  chapter, 
will  not  perhaps  think  it  necessary  for  me  to  add  much 
here.  But  since  Dr.  G.  supports  his  opinion  by  two 
authorities  (which  are  indeed  much  more  in  his  favour 
than  those  of  Dionysius  Thrax  and  Porphyry,  unfortu- 
nately alleged  before),  I  will  here  examine  what  he  now 
farther  advances  in  support  of  this  strange  doctrine,  so 
repugnant  not  only  to  antiquity  in  general,  but  to  the 
powers  and  practice  of  millions  of  voices  at  this  day  in 

*  In  Cratyl.  torn.  i.  p.   427.  edit.  not  only  by  tlie  letters  in  the  syllable, 
Serran.  but  also  by  the  stress  that  is  added  to 
t  Pref.  to  Second  Dissert,  p.  i.  it,  or  by  the  delay  that  is  caused  by 
i  "  The  pronunciation  of  a  syllable  the  acute  accent.     And  every  such  de- 
depends  upon  the  body  of  the  syllable  lay  is  fyaiurtii  τις  τοΰ  χράοι;.    Second 
sounded.     Now  this  body  is  made  up,  Dissert,  p.  bb. 
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Europe,  which  not  only  can,  but  frequently  do,  elevate 
the  sound  of  a  syllable  without  lengthening  it. 

The  first  author,  whom  he  produces  in  defence  of  his 
opinion,  is  the  *  scholiast  on  Hephaestion  (whoever  he 
was),  who  says, ' '  that  the  acute  lengthens  a  short  vowel :" 
and  gives  an  instance  of  it  in  this  line  of  Homer, 

Τρώες  δ'  ψρίγησαν,  ίπά  icov  άίολον  6<piv. 

Here  then  the  first  syllable  of  οφιν  is  lengthened  by  the 
acute.  But  let  me  ask,  if  so,  how  comes  the  first  of  ϊδον 
not  to  be  lengthened  too  ?  How  does  that  escape  the 
protracting  power  of  the  acute  ?  Does  the  acute  operate 
by  prolongation  on  one  short  syllable  and  not  on  an- 
other? This  I  cannot  understand.  Neither  does  the 
scholiast,  or  collector  of  the  scholia,  himself;  or  if  he 
does,  he  thinks  it  not  worth  remembering;  for  a  few 
pages  f  after,  he  forgets  the  protraction  of  the  acute, 
and  gives  the  foregoing  line  from  Homer,  as  an  instance 
of  the  μείουρος•,  i.  e.  of  an  hexameter  ending  with  an  iam- 
bic ;  according  to  which  the  first  syllable  of  6ψιν  be- 
comes short  again,  and  so  the  acute  is  soon  deprived  of 
that  retarding  power,  which  it  had  a  few  pages  before. 
I  was  not  ignorant  of  this  passage  in  Hephaestion's  book, 
nor  have  I  dissembled  it,  but  given  it  in  the  141st  page 
of  my  Essay  (which  was  printed  long  before  I  saw  Dr. 
G.'s  Second  Dissertation),  to  which  place  I  beg  leave 
to  refer  my  reader,  who  will  from  thence  readily  judge 
what  weight  is  to  be  allowed  to  such  an  evidence  so 
grossly  contradicting  itself. 

But  Dr.  G.  has  another  witness  of  more  authority,  who 
affirms  the  same  with  the  scholiast  above;  saying,!  "  that 


*  Second  Dissert,  p.  58,  59.   Al'-nj  eJv  <J>-js-iv  nai  ίίναμιν,  ώς  μτ.  μίνη  ftratywra 

»ι  νζίϊα  ιπιχιιμίγη  rm  τί-;  Bpayixv  η  βξα-  ΜΡΜΜΙ  βξ&χιίχ;,  μτιχ,ννιη  α,νττ,ν,  άλλα  χηί 

χυνομήαιν  ίιχξάνοη,  μκχύνιι•  ί;  ίπ]  του,  ΌΤξοκαμίνη,  κα.\  μιταχ.ιιμίγΛ,  ίύνα:τθαι  τη 

»>>>..  >      %  »»       ι/       .  /Sseyeia  veivcv  ναίκϊΊτθαι. 

Τζοας  3   t^yr.ray,  ε-STEi  Γ5ο»  αα\»  -.<*>ιν.  ""  '   ^  '' 

t  Pag.  91'.  edit.  Panw. 

h  οΖί  Ιζίΐα  THwm  ϊχιι  $  Eustath.  ad  Odyss.  K.  v.  CO.  V.  iii. 
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the  acute  is  capable  of  lengthening  not  only  the  short 
vowel  on  which  it  lies,  as  in  αίόλον  6<f>iv,  but  likewise 
the  short  vowel  preceding  and  following  it."  A  round 
declaration  this,  extending  the  power  of  the  acute  very 
wide  indeed  over  the  adjoining  syllables!  In  conse- 
quence of  which,  not  only  the  second  syllable  of  λεγό- 
μενα is  or  may  be  long,  but  likewise  the  first  and  third 
too,  and  so  the  word,  instead  of  being,  as  most  scholars 
imagine,  a  proceleusmatic  foot,  λεγόμενα  will  become  the 
fourth  epitrite  λεγόμενα.  Dr.  G.  I  am  persuaded,  is  too 
well  acquainted  with  ancient  metre,  to  swallow  doc- 
trines, on  the  credit  of  the  foregoing  sentence,  clogged 
with  such  inconsistencies,  and  so  utterly  subversive  of 
all  true  quantity,  for  the  preservation  of  which  he  is 
justly  solicitous.  Such  solutions  of  a  difficulty  will  very 
well  serve  such  critics  in  metre  as  Joshua  Barnes  and 
Ralph  Winterton,  who,  to  save  themselves  the  trouble 
of  farther  inquiry,  hastily  snap  at  them,  and  hurry  on  to 
the  next  difficulty,  which  is  to  be  cleared  up  in  a  like 
manner.  But  they  are  laughed  at  and  despised  by  every 
schoolboy,  who  has  but  looked  into  Dr.  Clarke's  notes 
on  Homer.  But  how  does  Eustathius  himself  apply 
these  principles  ?  the  penultima  of  Αίολου,  he  says,  is 


fol.  1647.  Edit.  Rom.  Second  Dissert,  the  indifference  and  licence,  which  was 

p.  60,  61.  more  allowed  in  the  quantity  of  proper 

names  than  of   other  common  words. 

Bw  eij  Αίολου  κλυτα  Ιχματα. This  should  have  been  produced  ;  be- 
cause it  is  at  least  as  good  an  account  of 

Aa.ya.fvrn;  'εττιν,  ίς  τοϋ  Αιίλου  writ  μακ-  the  matter  as  the  other  :  though  neither 

ξας  έχοντος  ττ,νπχξ aXuyovo-ay βεξα-  of  them  satisfactory  and  right.  If  Dr.  G. 

iriia.  II  mZ  μιτρικοΖ  πάβως  ^α'λίο-τα  h  read  to  the  end  of  this  note  of  Eusta- 

l£e~a,    oWfAEv»    Ixtsiveiv,    άις    αΚΚαχώ  thins,  he  there  found  in  the  remark  on 

Ippiflij,  οΰ  /uovov  βξ&χυ  ψοηνίν  ω  Επίκειται,  the  circumflex  of  /3w,  a  very  ancient 

άις  ev  tm  αίόλον  όψιν,  άλλα  και  το  orpo  author  quoted,  Heraclides,  (who  wrote 

αντί•?,  και  το  /uet'  αίπ-riy.     Thus  Dr.  G.  before  Apollonius  Dyscolus  ;  for  he  is 

has  cited   it.     Bat   there   is  another  cited  in  a  case  of  accent,  in  Syntax. 

reason  given  by  Eustathius,  (in  a  part  p.  326.)  whose  observation  on  the  ac- 

of  this  comment  omitted  by  Dr.  G.)  cent  of  &%ffn,  ϊέκν,  and  such  words,  is 

to  explain  the  irregularity  of  tlie  metre  agreeable  to  the  rule  and  praclice  of 

in  aieJkM  ;    and  that  is  the  άί.αψο.-.'α,  modern  accentuation. 
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lengthened  by  the  acute  in  the  following  verse,  (Odyss. 
K.  v.  GO.) 

Βην  άς  Αίολου  κλυτά  δώματα'  τον  δ'  Ικίχανον. 

Now  he  here  owns  himself,  that  in  this  penultima  there 
is  Χαγαοότης  and  μετρικον  πάθος,  a  violation  and  laxity  of 
metre,  of  which  the  acute  is  to  be  the  θεραπεία,  the  resto- 
rative medicine,  such  as  it  is.  He  calls  the  verse  also, 
in  that  part  of  the  annotation  which  is  omitted  by  Dr. 
G.  ττρόκλαστος  καί  σψηκώ^ς,  broken  and  pinehed.  These 
words  of  Eustathius  shew,  I  think,  that  he  was  himself 
far  from  being  satisfied  with  his  own  explanation  :  but 
if  he  really  was,  he  will  hardly  bring  any  accurate  *  per- 
son into  the  same  opinion.  Barnes  indeed  in  this  book 
of  the  Odyssey  greedily  catches  at  it,  and  applies  it  with 
perfect  assurance  of  its  strengthening  quality ;  for  in  a 
few  lines  before  (K.  v.  36.)  where  the  same  word  occurs 
with  the  same  quantity, 

Δώρα  τταρ   Αίολου  μί-γαΧητορος 


"  Media  τοϋ  Αίολου  (says  he)  producitur  ante  Liquidam, 
vique  toni,  quadam  denique  metri  necessitate."  That  is, 
"  the  tone  lengthens  it,  and  it  is  long  because  it  must  be 
so."  Let  those  accept  this,  who  will.  I  will  not,  as  long 
as  another  explanation  of  it  is  to  be  had  :  and  with  that 
Dr.  Clarke,  without  going  far,  supplies  me.  "  Notatu 
dignius  (says  he  on  the  same  passage)  quod  ait  Athe- 
naeus  :  Of  'Αχαιοί  [f.  Άργ_π7οί]  τω  6  άπεχρώντο  ου  μόνον  t(f 
ης  νΰν  τάττίται  δυνάμεως'  άλλο  και  οτε  την  δίφθογγοι/  Ειαση- 
μαίνει,  δίά  τοϋ  ό  γράφουσα      (Jt  adeo  Αίολου  hoc  in  loco 

*   His   famous    abridger,    Hadrian.  ττρίχλα-το;  καϊ  σ-ψνχήίνς  :  "  the  verse 

Junius,  who  is  generally  judicious  in  thus  circumstanced  is  not  only  loose, 

his  extractsfrom  the  Archbishop's  great  but  broken  and  pinched." 
work,  seems  to  have  been   dissatisfied  t  "  Grseci  veteres  utebantur  litera  ό 

with  his  master's  two  solutions  of  the  non  solum  in  qua  nunc  ordinatur  po- 

knot   before    us:   for    he   passes   them  testate  ;  sed   etiam,   cum   diphthon^us 

over  in  silence,   and   says   only  ό  οί'ται  \ov\    dinotatur,   cliaracterein    solum    • 

τταόί,ΐί  ffT•/'-,  A  fs.y.n  λαγα^Ις,  άλλα  xai  *dhibeilt."  Athcn.  lib.  xi.  c.  b. 
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pronuncietur  Μούλου."  Those  who  may  doubt  of  this 
on  Dr.  Clarke's  authority,  will,  if  they  turn  to  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's Elements  of  Civil  Law,*  not  only  find  all  their 
doubts  cleared  up  in  regard  to  this  passage,  but  great 
light  thrown  on  others  of  the  same  author,  by  a  masterly 
application  of  the  most  sound  principles  of  criticism. 

When  Dr.  G.  cites  the  foregoing  passages  from  He- 
phaestion's  scholiast  and  Eustathius,  he  introduces  them 
by  the  name  of  testimonies  of  the  ancient  Greek  gram- 
marians ,*f  upon  which  I  expected  to  see  a  creditable 
list,  containing  the  names  of  Aristarchus,  the  three  Dio- 
nysii,  Trypho,  Apollonius,  Herodian,  &c.  Dr.  G.  is,  I 
believe,  the  first  man  who  ever  honoured  that  scholiast 
above  and  Eustathius  with  this  eminent  title  of  the 
ancient  greek  grammarians.  Whether  this  name 
is  given  to  these  two  as  the  most  distinguished,  κατ 
Ιζοχην,  or,  as  the  representatives  of  all  the  others,  who 
commonly  bear  the  same  name  ;  I  do  strongly  except  to 
their  new  title,  thinking  that  Aristarchus,  Dionysius, 
Apollonius,  &c.  have  at  least  an  equal,  if  not  superior, 
claim  to  that  appellation.  And  they  all  give  instances 
of  the  acute  being  joined  with  syllables  which  we  are 
sure  were  short.  And,  indeed,  after  all,  so  does  Eusta- 
thius himself  in  a  hundred  places,  and  our  scholiast  in 

*  P.  553—556.    "  There  are  pas-  0,   the   pronunciation  was    OT.     Ho- 

sages  iu  Homer,  which  generally  are  mer>  a  stranger  to  diphthongs,  wrote 

passed  over  disregarded  and  without  ^  following  words,  Oikoftbm  NoCcov, 

being  understood,  by  all  such  who  are  &c.  wHh  the  simple  element  thus,  ΟΛΟ- 

strangers  to  the  circumstances  of  Greek  MENHX.  ΝΟΣΟΝ.— Upon  the  whole,  a 

literature  atthe  limewhen  Homer  wrote.  man  that  sits  down  to  Homer,  must 

— A  scholar  and  a  critic  is  bound  to  see  read  him  in  his  own  alphabet,  and  not 

a  language  in  its   first    principles,  in  scrutinize  his  text  by  powers  and  cha- 

what   I    think    philosophers    call   the  racters,  by  those  helps  and  conveniences 

naked  form.     For  it  is  in  criticism  as  of  language,  which    were    introduced 

in  physic.    No  medicine  can  be  applied  after  his  age,  and  of  which  it  is  not 

successfully,  without  some  knowledge  possible  he  should  have  any  idea."  Dr. 

of  the    constitution. The  Ο  for  a  G.   I  am    convinced,   will    think    (his 

while   denoted   the   diphthong   OT. —  worth  his  attention  iu  the  case  before 

Thus  we  need  not  be  startled  at  Δ%α  us.— See  also   Dr.  Taylor's  Comment. 

ΌΤΛξ  Αίολου  μίγαλίτο-ος.    Βϊν  Εις  Αιόλου  ad  Marmor  Sandik.  p.  7.  9. 
χλυτα  ίίμχτα.     For  the  writing  was  t  Second  Dissert,  p.  bo. 
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that  quoted  by  Dr.  G.,  wherein  φίλος  is  acknowledged 
to  be  *  acuted  on  the  first  syllable,  which  is  short. 

In  urging  this  point  concerning  the  acute  giving  a 
length  as  well  as  elevation  to  a  syllable,  I  am  surprised 
he  does  not  perceive  that  in  consequence  of  this  he  must 
prove  the  first  syllables  of  all  such  words  as  animos, 
legeres,  legos  to  be  long,  and  thus  must  lengthen  near 
half  the  short  syllables  of  the  Roman  language.  He 
does  and  must  allow  the  foregoing  acuted  syllables  to 
be  short,  i.  e.  to  have  been  actually  pronounced  by  the 
Romans  with  one,  or  a  short,  measure  of  time.  What 
is  to  become  here  of  the  lengthening  acute  ?  I  am  al- 
most ashamed  of  dwelling  so  long  on  the  proof  of  so 
very  clear  a  point.  These  Latin  syllables  then  had  the 
acute,  and  yet  were  short :  and  why  not  the  Greek  have 
it  in  like  manner?  But  why  should  I  labour  to  evince 
by  reason,  what  is  granted  to  me  by  Dr.  G.'s  own  con- 
cession; or  why  allege  any  authority  against  him  but 
his  own;  which  allows  "  that  each  accent,  considered 
of  itself,  is  capable  of  two  modifications  in  point  of 
time,"f  i.  e.  if  I  interpret  these  words  properly,  "  ad- 
mits two  different  measures  of  time,  a  greater  and  a 
less?" 

His  singular  doctrine  concerning  the  lengthening  power 
of  the  acute  is,  I  must  own,  introduced^:  by  him  with 
some  diffidence  and  a  seeming  unwillingness  to  affirm, 
that  it  absolutely  gives  a  long  time  to  a  syllable.  He 
says  therefore  it  gives  an  addition  of  time,  a  βραΰύτης 
τις  τον  χρόνου,  a  kind  of  delay  in  time,  a  προσθήκη 
ακουστική  και  αίσθητη,  an  addition  of  length  perceptible  to 
the  ear,  such  as  consonants  give  to  a  short  vowel,  by 
which  means  στρό,  though  short,  is  longer  than  ΰ.  Be 
it  so.  Yet  this  additional  time  of  the  rhythmici  doth 
after  all  leave  the  syllable  στρό  short  with  the  metrici 
and  grammatici,  to  whom  our  question  belongs.§     And 

*  Second  Dissert,  p.  58.  rhythmici,  and  metrici  or  grammatici, 

t  Ibid.  p.  78.  in  this  respect,  see  what  I  have  given 

}  Ibid.  p.  49 — 55.  in  the  foregoing    Essay,   p.   17.  from 

φ  On   the  differeoc  ι  between  the       Hcphaestion,  and  from  Yiclorinus,  in 
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let  the  acute  then  be  allowed  to  give  the  same  additional 
length  to  a  short  syllable,  as  in  the  penultima  of  Σωκρά- 
την,  it  yet,  according  to  these  principles,  will  leave  it 
short  in  a  metrical  sense ;  and  that  is  all  I  require  :  for 
the  quantity  will  be  still  unhurt :  and  in  the  following 
lines  the  antepenultima  φά,  of  στρόφαλα/ι,  with  all  the 
retarding  quality  of  its  acute,  will  be  to  al?  the  pur- 
poses of  prosody  at  least  as  short  as  the  prae-antepe- 
nultima  στρο : 

Μαρναμενων  άμφ?  αυτόν'   6  δ'  εν  στρδ^αλίγγι  κονίης 
Κεΐτο  μiyaς  μεγαλωστΐ,  λελασμενος  Ίπποσυνάων. 

The  same,  which  is  here  said  of  φά  with  its  acute  con- 
tinuing short,  is  equally  true  of  the  acuted  penultima 
με  in  Μαρναμίνων,  μίyaς,  λελασμενος,  and  the  acuted  ulti- 
ma of  αυτόν  and  μεya\ωστΊ. 

Not  that  I  will  admit  this  additional  length  from  the 
acute,  harmless  as  it  is  to  quantity,  being  persuaded 
with  Bishop  Hare,  that,  instead  of  necessarily  adding 
the  least  degree  of  delay  to  a  syllable,  it  may  rather 
make  a  short  one  even  more  short.  Hinc  usu  venit,  ut 
brevior  acuta  vkleatur,  etiam  cum  ipsa  quoque  brevis  est.* 

If  Dr.  G.  should  choose  to  retract  his  concessions 
relating  to  the  nature  of  the  acute,  I  am  not  unwilling 
to  remit  them  to  him,  and  will  engage  myself  to  prove 
the  truth  of  my  own  assertion,  concerning  it,  to  sense. 
I  will  elevate  and  shorten  the  penultima  of  κυρίου,  in 
the  judgment  of  any  ear  that  can  distinguish  a  high 


p.  22.     And  to  the  same  purpose  also  dam  tempera,  ad  certam  memuram  nort 

Sext.  Empiricns  :  Μουτιχο)  μϊν  yap  ls-χς  minutim  exacta,  et  vocum  augmenta  le- 

α\όγονς  τίνα?  χρόνοιις,χαΐ  <f>5L>£v  παραυζή-  via.    Grammaticis  vero,  qui  lion  capiunt 

σας  Juvns-cvTiti  άπολιπεΓν  τοις  11  μη  ■χω-  profunditatem    hujusmodi    dubitatiouis, 

ξόίσι  τα  τοίοΖτο  ξ,ό&ος  Γραμματικοί;  της  sed  solum  Syllabam   in  genere  dividunt 

απορίας,  άλλ'  αϊτό  μίνον  έ.ς  Βξαγβα•ι  και  in   breiem  et   longam,    non   aquam  est 

μακξαν  ίίαίξουμίνοις  Try  ytnxw  συΚΚαζι-,ν,  ignoscere.       Adversus     Grammat.     i. 

die   Ιί-τί    δνγγνωμο•<ε~ν  δίκαιον.     Musici  cap.  6. 

quidemfortasse  poterunt  relinquere quce•  *  De  Metr.  Comic,  p.  62. 
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from  a  low  tone,  in  as  easy  and  discernible  a  manner,  as 
I  can  shorten  the  grave  penultima  of  maximos.  The 
difference  between  the  two  to  me  is,  that  κυρίου  sounds 
much  more  agreeably  to  my  ear,  than  if  it  were  κύριου. 
I  do  therefore,  in  answer  to  Dr.  G.'s  queries,*  declare, 
that  "  I  speak  upon  a  supposition,  that  an  acute 
accent  may  be  founded  in  such  a  manner,  as  will  not 
make  the  short  syllable,  upon  which  it  is  laid,  appear 
long."  And  let  this  then  be  called,  as  Dr.  G.  requires, 
"  the  standard  accent ;"  by  which  I  mean  only  an  ele- 
vation of  sound,  connected  commonly  with  a  long  time 
in  modern  languages,  but  frequently  separated,  and 
always  separable,  from  it  in  the  Greek  and  Roman ; 
separable  not  only  by  the  ancients,  but  by  ns.  And 
when  therefore  we  do  not  separate  this  acute  from  a 
long  quantity  in  places  where  the  ancients  did,  that  I 
call  an  abuse.  Dr.  G.  seems  to  think  it  strange,  that 
"  I  would  have  our  own  language  pronounced  by  one 
accent,  and  the  Greek  by  another."  But  this  I  would 
have  done,  and  shew  it  may  be.  If  to  the  Greek  lan- 
guage we  are  to  join  our  own  lengthened  acute,  because 
we  are  Englishmen,  why  not  join  to  it  likewise  our  own 
letters  and  characters,  and  thus  thoroughly  modernize  it 
at  once  by  giving  it  English  types  ?  Which,  if  done, 
however  ridiculous  this  supposition  may  appear,  would 
not  so  much  affect  the  true  sound  of  that  language, 
as  the  application  of  an  accent  to  it  different  from 
its  own. 

Dr.  G.  complains,  f  that  my  account  of  the  acute  was 
obscure  and  hardly  intelligible.  I  had  said  that  "  accent 
is  not  only  distinct  from  quantity,  but  in  the  formation 
of  the  voice  really  antecedent  to  it.  The  height  or  pitch 
of  the  sound  is  taken  first,  and  then  the  continuance  of  it 
is  settled.'';}:  Agreeably  to  this,  after  having  shewn  that 
every  acute  sound  operates  quicker  on  the  sense  than  a 
grave  (which  is  as  well  proved  by  modern  philosophy 

•  Second   Dissert,  p.  7:>,  76.   78,  t  Ibid.  p.  it".  85,  86. 

80.  ;  Kmhv,  p.  7. 
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as  by  those  passages  collected  by  ine  from  the  *  ancients), 
I  said,  that,  "  even  when  the  acute  is  joined  with  a  long 
syllable,  though  the  duration  of  the  sound  [when  elevated] 
is  long,  yet  the  power  and  effect  of  the  acute  [i.  erot'  the 
elevation  itself]  is  short  and  quick  to  the  sense ;  t  which 
can  perceive  the  eifect  of  this  elevation,  before  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  note  is  determined  one  way  or  the  other 
for  long  or  short."  If  he  really  does  not  understand  this, 
I  am  sorry  that  1  am  not  more  fortunate  and  clear  in  my 
expression ;  but  comfort  myself  with  the  hopes,  that  it  ap- 
pears not  unintelligible  to  other  readers.  His  complaints 
of  the  obscurity  of  my  writing  in  some  places,  and  his 
perversions  of  it  in  others,  do  now  convince  me  of  the 
expediency  of  that  advice,  which  I  offered  to  certain 
readers,  from  Gaudentius,  and  prefixed  to  my  Essay.  I 
have  great  reason  to  think  that  Dr.  G.  is  not  duly  r?)i> 
ακοην  γεγυμνασμίνος,  hath  not  an  ear  rightly  disciplined 
to  the  question ;  since  he  seems  not  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  mere  elevation  of  a  sound,  and  the  duration 
of  it  after  it  is  elevated.  If  he  could  have  distinguished 
this,  he  would  not  have  written  some  of  the  latter  pages 
of  his  Second  Dissertation. 

When  the  acute  accent,  as  described  by  me  to  be  quick 
and  rapid,  is  by  him  called  mine,%  he  gives  to  me  what 
has  many  owners,  who  have  at  least  a  joint  property  in 
it  with  myself,  and  indeed  a  much  better  ;  I  mean  ||  Aris- 
totle, Cicero,  Plutarch,  Macrobius,  Suidas,  J.  Pollux, 
Stoba3iis,  Pet.Victorius,  Salmasius,  Lipsius,  and  Bishop 
Hare.  For  all  these  writers  described  it  before  me  in 
the  same  manner. 

As  he  diverts  §  himself  so  much  with  the  confession 
which  I  made,  of  my  inability  fully  to  express  to  my 
satisfaction  some  things  which  I  had  conceived  ;  I  could 
amuse  him,  since  he  is  so  easily  pleased,  with  a  hun- 


■  Essay,  latter  part  of  the  seventh  f|  Essay,  latter  part  of  the  seventh 

chapter.  chapter. 

t  Ibid-  p.  144.  }  Second  Dissert,  p.  87,  88. 

%  Second  Dissert,  p.  86. 
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dred  passages  out  of  Cicero  and  all  the  best  writers,  who 
frequently  acknowledge  the  same  inability.  They  all, 
on  several  occasions,  own  they  cannot  find  expressions 
adequate  to  their  ideas  :  and  my  own  incapacity  in  this 
respect,  I  am  neither  ashamed  to  perceive  or  to  acknow- 
ledge. I  often  conceive  things  in  my  own  mind,  which  it 
is  not  in  my  power  to  communicate  to  another.  Particu- 
larly in  a  case  of  sound,  it  is  frequently  very  difficult  to 
convey  in  a  precise  manner  the  idea  of  it,  except  by 
sound,  or  by  characters  appropriated  to  it,  i.  e.  by  musi- 
cal notations.  Of  this,  no  doubt,  Michaelis  was  sensi- 
ble, when  in  writing  upon  this  very  subject  he  says,  that 
he  "  cannot  express  himself  so  clearly  to  the  reader,  as 
he  might,  if  his  paper  could  speak."*  Are  we  to  con- 
sider these  words  of  Michaelis  as  a  ridiculous  confession 
of  inability,  or  as  a  proper  apology  of  diffidence? 

To  those  many  difficulties,  which  Dr.  G.  confessethf  do 
attend  the  defence  of  his  system,  let  me  add  a  trifling  one 
which  perhaps  he  doth  not  see,  arising  from  the  different 
representations  he  hath  given  of  me.  For  if  I  was  capa- 
ble of  writing  such  despicable  jargon,  as  he,  by  a  mis- 
interpretation of  my  words,  imputes  to  me  %  in  some 
places,  I  must  be  so  far  from  having  those  literary  qua- 
lities,!] which  his  unmerited  complaisance  hath  attributed 
to  me  in  others,  that  I  should  be  the  most  dull  and  illiterate 
of  mortals,  and  deserve  to  be  debarred  for  the  future  from 
the  use  of  a  pen  On  any  subject,  after  having  so  egregi- 
ously  abused  it  upon  this.  But  why  should  I  complain 
of  being  misinterpreted  by  Dr.  G.  when  in  this  respect  I 
suffer  in  such  reputable  company,  as  (not  to  mention 
other  authors)  Porphyry ;  whose  τόνος,  and  χρόνος  too, 
have  been  wrested  and  tortured  by  a  more  perverted  §  in- 
terpretation, if  possible,  than  my  poor  acute  ? 

*  See  the  note  in  Essay,  p.  200.  sion  of  my  words  arises  from  his  not 

t  Second  Dissert,  p.  87.  distinguishing    between    the   cfFect  of 

$  "  This  is  the  same,  as  if  Mr.  Foster  the  mere  elevation  of  sound,  and  the 

had  said,  that  though  the  sound  of  it  be  duration  of  it  when  elevated. 

long,    yet  the  sound  of  it  is    short."  ||  Second  Diss.  p.  2.  93.  Pref.  p.  xr. 

Second  Dissert,  p.  85.     This  perter-  ί  Essay,  p.  142. 
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The  conclusion  of  his  work  doth  at  length  clear  up 
that  ambiguity,  of  which  I  complained  in  the  beginning 
of  it :  for  he  closes  his  Dissertation  by  declaring,  that 
the  main  point,  which  he  had  in  view,  was  to  shew  that 
the  ancient  Greek  language  cannot  be  pronounced  accord- 
ing to  accents,  i.  e.  according  to  that  [lengthened]  acute 
accent,  which  we  use,  without  spoiling  the  quantity.*  I 
wonder  it  should  be  his  main  point,  to  shew  what  I  had 
myself  shewn,  and  disapprove  what  I  had  condemned 
and  endeavoured  to  correct.  But  why  was  this  exposi- 
tion of  his  main  point  thus  postponed,  and  not  given  ra- 
ther in  the  first  than  the  last  part  of  his  Dissertation  ? 
The  reason  of  it  is  perhaps  not  very  distant.  Had  this 
declaration  appeared  in  the  title  or  first  page,  instead  of 
the  last,  the  reader  would  hardly  have  turned  to  the  se- 
cond, or  chosen  to  be  at  the  trouble  actum  agere.  But 
we  will  take  his  explanation  where  we  find  it.  And 
the  amount  then  of  his  argument,  as  it  now  stands,  is 
this.  The  present  Greek  marks  of  accentuation  are,  by 
his  silence,  allowed  to  be  antique,  genuine,  and  faithful, 
which  he  denied  in  his  former  Treatise.  But  they  are 
now,  it  seems,  to  be  neglected  and  erased  from  the  book 
of  learning,  because  we  cannot  in  ail  cases  express  those 
very  tones  which  they  denote.  My  opinion  on  the  other 
hand  is,  that  they  are  to  be  preserved,  not  only  as  au- 
thentic and  curious  remains  of  antiquity,  but  as  appli- 
cable also  to  their  proper  and  original  use.  But  allow- 
ing, for  the  sake  of  argument,  the  contrary  to  be  true, 
"  that  we  can  not  so  apply  them  in  expressing  the  old 
tones ;"  yet,  if  on  account  of  misapplication  we  are  to 
reject  them,  we  ought,  on  the  same  principle  and  charge 
of  abuse,  to  expunge  from  our  present  Greek  alphabet 
all  those  letters,  the  ancient  sounds  of  which  we  do  not 
properly  express :  which  should  we  on  that  account  an- 
nul, we  should  leave  the  alphabet  in  as  scanty  a  state  as 
Pcilamedcs  found  it.  This  kind  of  reasoning  therefore 
proves  too  much,  and  is  not  to  be  admitted.     But  what 

Second  Dissert,  p.  94. 
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if  we  can  express  the  old  tones  more  truly,  than  we  do 
the  ancient  sounds  of  many  single  letters?  And  this  we 
certainly  can.  There  is  therefore  less  reason  for  sup- 
pressing the  tonical  marks,  than  for  cancelling  those 
single  letters ;  though  no  good  or  sufficient  reason  for 
either. 

If  in  any  of  the  preceding  pages  there  should  be  found 
expressions,  which  may  have  escaped  me  in  the  warmth 
of  argument,  appearing  unhandsomely  to  reflect  on  those 
from  whom  I  am  by  rational  conviction  obliged  to  dis- 
sent, all  such  indicta  sunto.  Every  thing  of  that  kind 
I  should  always  wish  to  have  as  remote  from  my  papers, 
as  it  is  from  my  intention. 
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BY  the  Greek  language,  which  the  title-page  setteth 
forth,  the  reader  is  to  understand  the  ancient  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  not  the  modern.  This  I  look  upon  as  a  dif- 
ferent language  from  the  former ;  as  different  perhaps  as 
the  Italian  is  from  the  Latin.  We  indeed  call  it  the 
modern  Greek ;  but  the  modern  Greeks  themselves  call 
it  ρωμάίκην.  Simon  Portius  was  the  first,  who  published 
a  grammar  of  this  language  at  Paris  in  1638,  which  he 
entitled  Γραμματική  της  ρωμαϊκής  γλώσσας.  And  Joh. 
Tribbechovius,  in  the  year  1705,  published  at  Jena  an- 
other grammar  of  the  same  language  with  this  title,  Bre- 
via  Lingua  ρωμαϊκής  Elementa.  * "  Appellatur  vero 
vulgaris  Grascorum  lingua  ρωμαϊκή  sive  Romaea,  quia 
Christiani  Grasci  Constantinopolim  suam  novam  Roniam 
pridem  dixerant."  Consistently  with  this,  by  accents  the 
reader  is  also  to  understand  those,  which  are  commonly 
used  in  writing  and  pronouncing  the  ancient  Greek. 

It  is  now  about  seventy  years  since  Henninius  and 
Wetstein  wrote  upon  the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek 
language :  and  the  same  subject  was  moved  again  in 
Italy  not  many  years  ago.  fMirtisbus  Sarpedonius 
wrote  against  the  accentual  pronunciation,  and  %  Sta- 
nislaus Velastus  wrote  in  favour  of  it.     If  what  these 

*  Mich.  Langii  Meletema    de   Ori-  Romas,  1750. 
gine,  Progress^,  et  varus  Fatis  Ling.  $  Tho.  Stanislai  Velasti   Dissertatio 

Graec32.  Sect.  xx.  Noribergae,  1708.  de   Litterarum  Graecarum  Pronancia- 

t  Mirtisbi  Sarpedonii  Dissertatio  de  tione.  4to.  Romar,  1751. 
vera  Atticorum    Pronunciatione.  4to. 
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authors  have  said  had  been,  either  way,  satisfactory  to 
me,  the  following  papers  might  have  been  spared.  But, 
if  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  they  have  not  gone  to  the 
bottom  of  this  subject.  This  I  am  certain  of,  that  the 
method  which  I  have  pursued  is  quite  different  from 
any  which  I  have  yet  seen.  However,  the  reader  is 
free  to  consider  what  hath  been,  or  may  be  said  on  both 
sides,  and  then  to  judge  for  himself. 


A 

DISSERTATION 

AGAINST 

GREEK  ACCENTS. 


A  right  pronunciation  is  necessary  in  all  languages. 
And  the  more  harmonious  a  language  is  in  itself,  the 
more  will  it  suffer  by  a  wrong  pronunciation :  as,  there- 
fore, the  Greek  language  recommendeth  itself,  above  al 
other  languages,  upon  account  of  its  harmony,  it  must 
be  well  worth  our  while,  if  we  would  be  acquainted 
with  its  real  beauties,  to  know  how  it  ought  to  be      g 
pronounced. 

The  use  of  accents  in  the  ancient  Greek  language 
was  one  thing,  and  the  modern  use  of  them  in  the  same 
language  is  another.  The  -ροσωοϊαι  were  musical,  προσ- 
ωδία, μετ  οργάνου  o)c{].  Hesych.  πάρα.  to  προς  αυτάς  (κι- 
θάρας) activ  ημάς  τοις  φωναΐς'  η  παρά  το  προς  αυτάς  οίόεσ- 
θαι  τά  ποιήματα.  Etymolog.  Mag. — And  so  *  Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis,  amuchmore  ancient  writer :  προσωδία,  ό 
τόνος  προς  ον  αίομεν. 

+  Henninius  and  others  have  argued  against  the  modern 
use  of  accents  in  the  Greek  language,  chiefly  from  ancient 
manuscripts,  inscriptions,  and  medals;  in  none  of  ο 
which  any  accents  appear:  and  this  argument  is  cer- 

*    Ad   sophisticos  Elenchos  Aristo-  t  Έλλϋνΐίγ*;?  opSa'Jo';. 

telis,  c.  iii. 
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tainly  very  strong  and  conclusive.  For  as  to  that  part 
of  the  argument,  which  is  founded  upon  ancient  inscrip- 
tions and  medals,  if  it  should  be  said,  that  no  accents 
appear  in  them  because  they  could  not  be  conveniently 
placed  there,  this  cannot  be  said  as  to  that  part  of  the 
argument,  which  is  founded  upon  ancient  manuscripts, 
where  they  could  have  been  conveniently  placed.  The 
main  force,  therefore,  of  this  argument  ariseth  from  an- 
cient manuscripts.  And  it  will  appear  to  have  a  still 
greater  force,  if  it  be  considered,  that  no  manuscripts  that 
are  a  thousand  years  old  and  upwards  have  any  accents : 
which  is  a  full  proof,  not  only  that  accents,  as  they  are 
now  used  in  the  Greek  language,  were  unknown  to  the  an- 
.  cient  Greeks,  but  also  that  they  are  of  a  very  mo- 
dern date,  and  were  not  in  common  use  but  after  the 
abovementioned  period,  i.  e.  since  the  seventh  century. 
*  Xor  were  accents  generally  written  in  manuscripts 
immediately  after  that  time :  for  there  are  many,  and 
good  manuscripts  too,  written  since  the  seventh  century, 
which  have  no  accents  at  all.  But  the  practice  began 
in  the  seventh  century,  and  by  degrees  prevailed. 

In  the  library  of  St.  Germain  des  Prez  there  is  a 
manuscript  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  which  was  copied  from 
a  manuscript  ofPamphilus,  the  martyr;  as  is  said  in  the 
last  lines  of  the  said  copy.  The  original  manuscript  was 
destroyed  when  the  library  of  Caesarea  was  burnt;  and, 
~  consequently,  the  copy  must  have  been  made  before 
the  year  800.  In  this  manuscript  there  are  accents 
which  are  placed  as  accents  are  now  placed ;  and  these 
accents  appear  to  be  as  old  as  the  manuscript  itself; 
for  the  letters  and  accents  are  written  with  the  same  ink. 
In  some  places,  indeed,  the  accents  have  been  re- 
touched ;  but  yet  so,  that  it  still  appears  in  these  very 
places  that  the  original  accents  (which  are  not  quite 
obliterated)  were  placed  just  as  they  are  now  placed. 
This,  I  believe,  is  the  oldest  manuscript  extant  that  hath 


*  Muntfaucou's  Palseograpliia  Gra'ca,  p.  Hi 
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original  accents.  But  even  this  manuscript  carrieth 
with  it  a  proof  that  accents  were  not  then  in  common 
and  general  use  :  for  it  hath,  not  only  many  words,  but 
even  many  lines,  without  any  accents ;  which  must  have 
arisen  from  the  copier's  being  used  to  write  indifferently 
with  or  without  accents. 

When  I  considered  this  subject,  many  years  ^ 
ago,  I  thought  one  might  argue  more  effectually 
upon  it  in  a  manner  that  maybe  called  a  priori,  i.e. 
from  the  nature  of  syllables,  and  even  from  the  analogy 
of  the  doctrine  of  accents.  Upon  this  principle  I  drew 
up  some  observations,  which  I  have  since  put  together, 
and  now  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader ;  premis- 
ing this,  that,  by  the  analogy  of  the  doctrine  of  accents, 
I  mean  a  conformity  to  those  general  rules  of  accenting, 
which  profess  to  have  a  regard  to  quantity,  and  to  keep 
as  much  as  possible  the  accent  of  the  first  word,  or 
words  of  the  same  form,  in  the  same  place. 

My  design  is  not  to  write  against  all  use  of  accents ; 
some  accents  are  and  must  be  used  in  all  Ian-  „ 
guages,  for  there  is  no  harmony  in  continued  mono- 
tones ;  and  therefore  *  ITartianus  Capella  very  justly 
saith,  that  accents  are  the  soul  of  words,  and  the  found- 
ation of  music  :  Anima  vocum  et  musices  seminarium. 
But  my  design  is  to  shew,  that  the  modem  way  of 
placing  accents  in  the  ancient  Greek  language  is  wrong, 
because  it  is,  1st,  \"ery  arbitrary  and  uncertain ;  2dly, 
Contrary  to  analogy,  reason,  and  quantity  ;  and,  3dly, 
Contradictory  to  itself. 

The  truth  of  these  propositions  will  appear  from  an 
induction  of  particulars  ;  and  it  will  be  almost  impossi- 
ble to  keep  them  so  distinct  but  that  they  will  sometimes 
run  one  into  another.  The  doctrine  of  the  Greek  accents 
is  so  perplexed  a  thing,  that  what  is  a  rule  in  one  ^ 
case,  sometimes  becometh  the  foundation  for  excep- 
tions to  a  rule  in  another  case.  And  sometimes  also  the 
rules  and  the  exceptions  may  be  fairly  transposed :  so 

*  Lib.  iii.  c.  de  Fasligio. 
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that  the  exceptions  may  be  converted  into  rules,  and 
the  rules  may  become  exceptions.  However,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  keep  these  things  as  distinct  as  the  nature 
of  them  will  allow. 


PROPOSITION  I. 

The  modern  use  of  accents  in  the  ancient  Greek  lan- 
guage is  arbitrary  and  uncertain  : 

I.  Accents  are  not  placed  upon  words  of  the  same 
form  by  any  uniform  and  constant  rule,  but  words  of  the 
same  form  are  accented  differently ;  and  words  oi  dif- 
ferent forms  are  accented  in  the  same  manner. 

A  polysyllable,  whose  last  is  short,  and  penulti- 
mate long,  by  nature,  may  be  accented  three  ways, 
viz.  on  the  last,  penultimate,  and  antepenultimate  ;  as 
τυχούσα,  τυττοΰσα,  ταπεινός.     And  sometimes  one  and  the 
same  word  of  this  form  is  accented  two  ways  :  as  άνίασι, 
ascendunt ;  and  άνιάσι,  sursum  mittunt;  άπίασι,  abeunt  ; 
and  άφΰισι,  dimittunt ;  Ιίίασι,  transeunt,  percurrunt ;  and 
2ίϊάσ<,   transmitting ;    άσίασι,   or  Ινίασι,   introeunt;  and 
ιίσιασι,  or  Ινίασι,   intromittunt ;  κατίασι,  descendant l;  and 
καθιασι,  demittunt   ;  με-ίασι,  perseqiiiintur ;  and  μώιΰσι, 
omit t unt.     All  these  are  third  persons  plural  of  ϊημι,  eo ; 
and  Ίημι,  milto ;  and,  as  they  are  all  of  the  same  form, 
they  are  capable  of  being,  and  so  ought  to  be,  accented 
in  the  same  manner  :  whether  they  come  from  Ίημι,  οτ'ίημι, 
lf)     the  sense  will  sufficiently  determine  ;  and,  therefore, 
the  rule  prescribed  in  tnis  case  must  be  quite  arbi- 
trary.    "  Hoc  tamen  sciendum  est,  in  eundi  significa- 
tione  penultimam,  cum  simplicis  verbi,  turn  composito- 
rum,utrumquerecipereaccentum  posse  :  sedproparoxy- 
tonam  habere  desinentiam,  quum  prima  singularis  est 
ίΊμι  (i.  e.  ίΐ)μ<)  ;  properispomenam,  quum  prima  singula- 
ris est  ϊημι."*  This  rule,  1  say,  is  arbitrary  in  itself:  and 

•  Scot,  ι  «vera.  Gran.  Gnefe   i>    SfO. 
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what  further  evidently  sheweth  it  to  be  so  is,  that,  in  fact, 
there  are,  as*  Caninius  hath  observed,  many  variations 
from  it.  "  In  compositione  (ab  Ίημι)  Ινιασι,  at  ύσίασι. 
σννίασι  vero  et  συιηάσι.  προσίασι,  noil  προσιασι :  at  ϊασ/,  ab 
ίίμι,  sic  componitur,  πρόίασι,  non  πρόίασι'  at  avitun  et 
ανιασι.  κατ'ιασιν  et  κατιασι.  ΰίίασιν  et  δαασί.  μετίασιν  et  -.-. 
μετιασι. 

The  first  in  μία  hath  an  acute  upon  the  penultimate, 
though  its  α  final  is  short ;  μία  being  excepted  from  the 
general  rule,  by  which  nouns  ending  in  ta  have  the  a  final 
long.  But  the  last  in  μιας  and  μια  hath  a  circumflex, 
though  they  are  both  capable  of  having  an  acute  upon 
the  first,  becausef  the  last  is  long.  The  case  of /ας,  tot, 
and  μηΰψιάς,  μηΰεμια,  is  the  same.  And  so  in  αμφω,  aud 
δυω  ;  which  have  an  acute  upon  the  first,  and  a  circum- 
flex upon  the  second  in  ιιμψοΐν  and  ουοΊν. 

Λύγος  hath  an  acute  upon  the  first,  but  οδός  hath  an 
acute  upon  the   last ;    though   both   of  them  are     -.  L 
words  of  the  same  form.     And  so  εκών,  volens,  is  an 
oxytone,  but  άκων,  nolens,  is  a  barytone. 

Monosyllables,  long  by  nature,  should  be  circum- 
flexed  ;  Άδην,ης,η.  The)  are  indeed  circumfiexed  when 
they  are  contracted,  but  when  they  are  uncontracted, 
they  are  oxytones  by  the  general  rule ;  and  so  ών  and 
uv  are  accented  in  the  same  manner.  But  this  distinc- 
tion is  quite  arbitrary;  for  if  a  syllable  belong  in  its 
nature,  no  possible  difference,  as  to  its  sound  and  pro- 
nunciation, can  arise  from  its  being  originally  long,  or 
from  its  being  so  by  contraction.  And,  besides,  as  it  is 
laid  down  for  a  rule  in  the  doctrine  of  accents,  that,  when 
the  last  syllable  of  a  word  is  short,  and  the  penultimate 
long  by  nature,  this,  if  it  is  to  have  an  accent,  must  ..„ 
be  circumfiexed ;  by  this  analogy,  all  monosyllables, 
long  by  nature,  should  be  circumfiexed,  because  it  is  sup- 
posed that  they  are  to  have  an  accent;  and  because,  by 
being  long  by  nature,  they  are  as  capable  of  being  circum- 
fiexed, as  if  they  were  penultimate  syllables.     But  the 

*  Hellenism,  edit.  4to.  p.  279.         f  Vid.  Etjmol.  Mag.  Voce   E&  j>.  SOj. 
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rule  is  otherwise,  and  the  exceptions  from  it  are  the 
only  monosyllables  that  are  rightly  accented. 

Verbal  nouns  ending  in  ίος,  ία,  εον,  (which  answer  to 
the  gerunds  of  the  Latins)  are  accented  with  an  acute 
upon  the  penultimate,  though  the  last  is  short,  i.  e.  they 
are  accented  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they  were  words 
of  the  same  form  with  those  that  have  the  last  syllable 
long. 

Verbal  nouns  ending  in  τος  are  accented  upon  the 
last ;  as  ορατός.  But  when  they  are  compounded,  the 
accent  is  drawn  back  to  the  antepenultimate;  as  αόρατος, 
i.  e.  *  if  the  composition  is  made  after  the  derivation. 
But  if  it  is  made  before,  i.  e.  if  these  nouns  are  derived 
from  a  compound  verb,  then  they  retain  the  accent  upon 
the  last;  as  δεκτός,  επιθυμητός.  But  what  sense  is 
there  in  this  ?  and  what  purpose  can  it  serve,  but  to 
perplex  things,  which  are  very  simple  and  easy  in  them- 
selves? 

Verbal  nouns  ending  in  τος  are  sometimes  used  in 

different  senses  ;  and  grammarians  are  not  agreed  how 

to  accent  them  according  to  their  different  senses. — 

Ammonius  saith,  that  άμητος,  with  the  accent  upon 

the  antepenultimate,  signiiieth  the  harvest,  i.  e.  the  fruits 

of  the  harvest ;  but  that  αμητός,  with  the  accent  upon 

the  last,  signiiieth  the  time  of  the  harvest,    "λμητος  προ- 

■καροϊ,υτόνως  σημαίνει  αυτά  τα  αερίσματα,  τοϋτ  εστί  τον    καρ- 

πόν'   οζυτόνως   £ε   τον   καιρόν   τοϋ  Ζερισμοΰ.      Plliloponus 

agreeth  with  Ammonius.     But  the  great  Etymologist 

saith  just  the  reverse  :  αμητος  b  καιρός  τοϋ  βέρους'  αμητός 

£ε,  6  αερισμός'  οΙονεΧ  αυτός  6  αμώμενος  καρπός.  And  SO  doth 

Suidas  :  αμητός,  αυτά  τα  τεζερισμίνα,  όζυτόνοις.  προπαροζυ- 

τόνως  £ε,  αμητος,  ο  καιρός  τοΰ  ^ε'ρους,  εν  ψ  όεΤ  άμαν.      Hesy- 

chius  differeth  from  himself :  αμητός,  αερισμός'  αμητος,  υ 

καιρός,  SCll.  Ζερισμοϋ.     And  SO  as  to  τρυ-γητος,  a  word  of 

the  same  form.      Τρυγητός,  υ  καιρός.     Τρυγητός,  ό  τρύγος. 

And  in  this  he  agreeth  with  the  Etymologist.     But 

when  he  expresseth  himself  in  words  at  length,  he 

•  Sylljurgii  Rudiment.  Grxc.  Ling.  i>.  '2b?.  N.  Metli.  Grec  p.  3Β:>. 
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saith  just  the  reverse,  and  agreeth  with  Ammonius :  της 
μίν  πρώτης  οζυνομίνης  αυτά  τα.  τεθίρισμίνα'  της  2t  τελευταίας, 
ύ  καιρός  της  συyκoμι%ής  των  καρπών.  If  tbis  was  the  real 
sentiment  of  Hesychius,  as  there  is  most  reason  to 
think  it  was,  then  the  accents  in  the  former  instances 
must  have  been  placed  wrong,  both  in  the  manuscripts 
and  printed  books  ;  as  indeed  they  easily  might.  And 
though  these  grammarians  are  ancient  in  respect  to  us, 
yet  are  they  modern  in  respect  to  the  true  Greeks :  and 
their  disagreement  is  a  full  proof  that  the  ancient  Greeks 
did  not  use  any  accents  to  mark  the  different  senses  of 
the  same  word,  but  that  they  are  the  invention  of  mo- 
dern grammarians. 

This  is  farther  evident  from  hence,  that  the  same     Ί 
variation  is  to  be  found  in  the  manuscripts,  in  which 
words  of  this  form  are  accented;  as  H.  Stephens  him- 
self confesseth,  even  when  he  professeth  to  adhere  to 
the  rule  of  Hesychius,  as  it  agreeth  with  that  of  Ammo- 
nius.     For   after  he  had  quoted  two  passages  out  of 
Hesiod,  in  which  the  word  άμητος  is  accented  upon  the 
first,  and  signifieth  the  harvest,  or  gathering  of  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  he  addeth,*    "  Re  vera  in  quibusdam  ex- 
emplaribus  Hesiodi  non  αμητου  legitur,  sed  αμητοϋ  in  ci- 
tatis  modo  locis."     τ  Sylburgius  hath  farther  observed, 
that  σποοητός,  signifying  both  the  action  and  the  time  of 
sowing;  and  άλοητός,  signifying  both  the  action  and 
the  time  of  threshing,  are  never  accented  but  with 
an  acute  upon  the  last ;  and  that  the  abovementioned, 
and  many  more  words  of  the  same  form,  are  accented 
sometimes  differently,  though  the  sense  be  the  same; 
and  that  sometimes  the  sense  is  different,  though  the 
accent  be  the  same.     And  it  may  be  still  farther   ob- 
served, that  in  words  of  this  form  the  grammarians  have 
provided  but  two  places  for  the  accent,  according  to 
two  different  senses.     Whereas  some  of  them  bear  three 
different  senses ;  and  yet  nothing  is  said  as  to  placing 


*  Thes.    LiDg.   Graec.  t.  i.  ful.  383.       arev£jy.  χα.  Ήμίξ.  v.  382.  373. 
ami    lb?   passages   which  he  refers  to,  t  Ubi  stipra. 
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the  accent  for  this  third  sense.  For  instance,  αμητος 
signifieth  the  fruits  of  the  harvest,  the  time  of  the  har- 
vest, and  the  reaping,  or  act  of  getting  in,  the  harvest. 
But  upon  the  whole,  Moschopulus  ingenuously  con- 
fesseth,  that  in  all  the  words  of  this  form,  there  is  no 
reason  for  placing  the  accent  differently,  according 
to  the  different  sense  which  they  bear.  And,  as  what  he 
saith  on  this  subject  is  very  full  and  express,  I  shall 
produce  it  here :  άμητος  ό  καιρός  δτε  αμώσι,  κα\  ο  καρπός  ο 
αμωμενος,  και  ή  ενέργεια,  ήγουν  αυτό  το  άμ^ν.  ώσπερ  αλοητος 
ό  καιρός  δτε  άλοώσι,  και  6  καρπός  υ  άλοώμενος,  και  το  άΧοφν. 
και  ό  τρυγητός  ό  καιρός  δτε  τρυγώσι,  και  ό  καρπός  ό  τρυγώμε- 
ΐ'ος,  και  το  τρυγαν.  αροτος  έε  ο  καιρός  δτε  αρώσιν,  και  το 
αροΰν,  όοκούσι  δε  δζύνεσ^αι,  ώς  νεατδς,  επαινετός,  νοητός, 
αγαπητός,  θεατός,  ύμνητδς,  και  άττλως  πάντα  τα  είς  δς  άπλα 
οσα  απο  παθητικών  παρακείμενων  γίνεται  περισπωμένων  συζυ- 
γιών, αιτία  οε  ου  φαίνεται  έι  ην  έκαστοι»  τούτων  επ\  τούΰε  μεν 
τοϋ  σημαινόμενου  δ'ζ,υτονη^ησεται,  επ\  εέ  τοϋδε  π ροπαροζυν- 
ζήσίται.  "Εργ.  καϊ  Ή/t.  ver.  3S(>,  &c.  Edit.  Hcinsii, 
p.  95. 

II.  The  accent  of  the  oblique  cases  varieth  often, 
and  without  reason,  from  the  accent  of  the  nomina- 
tive case  both  as  to  nature  and  place. 

Oxytones  in  ευς  circumflex  the  last  syllable  of  the 
vocative  in  ευ  ;  as  βασιλεύς,  ώ  βασιλεϋ :  though  they 
might  retain  the  acute  of  the  nominative  case.  And  so 
contracts  of  the  fourth ;  as  λεχώ,  ώ  λεχοΐ  :  which  also 
might  retain  the  acute  of  the  nominative  case. 

The  genitive  plural  of  the  first  declension  is  to  have 
a  circumflex  on  the  last  ?  yllable ;  as  ταμιών,  τελωνών, 
μουσών,  τιμών.  Now  in  most  of  these  cases,  the  last  syl- 
lable ought  to  have  no  accent  at  all ;  but  the  penulti- 
mate should  be  accented  with  an  acute;  both  because 
the  last  syllable  is  long,  and  because  the  accent  of 
the  first  word  is  upon  the  penultimate,  ταμίας,  τελώ- 
νης, μούσα. 

θυγάτημ  hath  an  acute  upon  the  penultimate.  But  in 
the  oblique  cases  this  accent  is  shifted  about  in  a 
strange  manner.     It  is  upon  the  last  in  the  genit.  and 
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dat.  sing,  and  dual,  and  in  the  genit.  plur.  Zvyarnbc,  Zv- 
yarpi,  θυγατοοΐι-,  θυγατρύν.  It  is  upon  the  penultimate 
in  the  dat.  plur.  ζυγα-οάσι.  And  in  the  other  cases  it  is 
drawn  back  to  the  first ;  and  so  as  to  all  nouns  ending 
in  ηρ. 

III.  All  dissyllable  prepositions  (except  άΐ'ά  and  cm), 
when  they  are  placed  after  the  case,  which  they  govern, 
draw  back  their  accent;  as  θεοϋ  πάρα,  τοντων  πίρι.    This 
is  quite  arbitrary,  and  very  absurd  ;  for  in  such 
cases  there  is  no  change   either  as  to  quantity,  or 
signification. 

The  reason  of  this,  I  suppose,  is,  that  these  preposi- 
tions are,  in  this  case,  considered  as  if  they  were,  in  a 
manner,  enclitics.  But  this  is  introducing  one  absurd- 
ity, to  support  another:  for  the  rules  by  which  the  ac- 
cents of  enclitics  and  synenclitics  are  directed  to  be 
moved,  are  as  absurd  and  arbitrary,  as  those  which  re- 
late to  the  accents  of  words,  which  are  not  enclitics. 

If  an  enclitic  is  to  be  considered  as  so  connected  with 
the  preceding  word,  as  to  make  a  part  of  it  so  far  as  ac- 
cent is  concerned,  there  is  more  reason  to  alter  the  ac- 
cent of  the  first  word,  than  to  remove  the  accent  of  the 
dissyllable  preposition ;  as  in  the  foregoing  instance, 
θεού  πάρα.  For  a  circumflex  bears  upon  its  follow- 
ing  syllable ;  and  so  this  cannot  have  another  ac- 
cent. And  it  cannot  bear  upon  more  than  one  syllable, 
and  this  too  must  be  a  short  one :  whereas  θεού  πάρα 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  general  rules,  and  have  its 
proper  accent. 

When  a  preposition  goeth  before  its  case,  and  is 
joined  with  it  as  one  word,  then  the  preposition  loseth 
its  accent,  and  the  accent  of  the  compound  word  is 
placed  according  to  the  general  rules;  as  παραχρήμα. 
Why  then  should  not  dissyllable  prepositions,  when  they 
come  after  the  cases  which  they  govern,  be  considered 
in  the  same  manner,  and  have  their  accents  regulated 
according  to  the  general  rules,  by  which  compound 
words  are  accented  ?     For  as  these  prepositions  are.  in 
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both  cases  the  very  same,  they  ought  to  be  pro- 
~       nounced  in  the  very  same  manner. 

IV.  As  to  the  donbtful  vowels  α,  ι,  υ,  they  may  be 
considered  in  three  respects  : 

1.  As  being  long  or  short  in  the  same  word. 

2.  As  being  always  short  in  the  same  word. 

3.  As  being  always  long  in  the  same  word. 

Now  in  those  words,  in  which  the  doubtful  vowels 
are  always  long,  this  consideration  (in  respect  to  the 
effect  which  it  hath  upon  the  accentuation)  taketh  place 
only  as  to  the  last  syllable,  but  not  the  penultimate. 
Whereas  it  would  be  of  equal,  if  not  more  service,  in 
the  latter  case,  because  here  the  reader  is  in  greater 
danger  of  pronouncing  wrong.  For  instance ;  in  αγ- 
*  χνρα>  γέφυρα,  κίνδυνος,  ζεν-γννμι,  ζεύγνυσί,  third  per- 
son singular,  the  accent  is  placed  upon  the  antepenulti- 
mate. And  yet  in  all  these  words  ν  is  always  long,  and 
is,  in  this  respect,  and  in  respect  also  of  the  final  syllable 
(which,  in  all  these  instances,  is  short  by  nature,  or  so 
far  as  accent  is  concerned),  as  capable  of  receiving  a 
circumflex  as  μϋζος,  κϋδος,  σνκον,  ζευγνυσι,  third  person 
plural ;  or  as  any  of  the  doubtful  vowels,  when  they  are 
always  long  at  the  end  of  a  word,  are  capable  of  causing 
an  acute  to  be  placed  upon  the  penultimate.  For  in  all 
these  cases,  a,  ι,  v,  have  the  power  of  aa,  u,  w ;  and 
are  therefore  as  truly  long,  as  η  and  ω  are.  For  these  are 
said  to  be  long  by  nature  for  no  other  reason,  but  be- 
cause they  have  the  power  of  ee  and  oo,  i.  e.  η  and  to 
require  just  as  much  time  to  pronounce  them,  as  te 
and  oo.  And  all  diphthongs  and  vowels  by  contrac- 
tion, are  long  by  nature,  because  they  have  in  them  the 
power  of  the  vowels,  which  compose  them,  or  from 
which  they  are  contracted ;  and  so  they  require  the  same 
time  in  pronouncing  them  ;  which  is  the  very  case  of  o, 
t,  and  v,  not  only  when  they  are  always  long,  but  in 
every  case,  in  which  they  are  long;  for  whenever  a 
vowel  is  long,  it  hath  the  power  of  two  short  vowels, 
otherwise  it  would  not  be  long. 
The  doubtful  vowels,  when  they  are  short,  are  always 
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considered  as  such  in  placing  accents.  They  are  indeed 
oftener  short  than  long.  But  if  they  are  always  consi- 
dered, in  respect  to  accentuation,  as  short,  when  they 
are  short,  why  should  they  not  also,  in  respect  to  ac- 
centuation, be  always  considered  as  long,  when  they  _ 
are  long?  But  this  is  very  rarely  done.  And  ac- 
cents are  placed  in  verse  just  as  if  verse  were  prose. 

No  vowel  can,  in  its  nature,  and  at  the  same  time,  be 
long  and  short.  The  vowels  α,  ι,  v,  are  common  only  in 
this  sense,  that  they  are  capable  of  admitting  of  a  double 
prosody.  But  when  they  have  been  so  qualified,  they 
really  are  as  long-  in  one  case,  and  short  in  the  other,  as  if 
they  were  always  long  or  short.  For  it  is  not  the  bare 
figure  or  character  of  a  vowel  which  determineth  its  na- 
ture, but  the  sound,  or  time,  which  is  given  to  it.  It  is 
upon  this  principle  that  *  Sextus  Empiricus  argueth, 
when  he  would  prove  that  the  vowels  α  ι  ν  are  not  in 
their  nature  δίχρονα  στοιχεία.  Τά  τοιαύτα  των  στοιχείων 
επιδεικτικά  εστί  μήκους  τε  και  συστολή*,  ούτε  6ε  μακρά  „~ 
εστίν,  ούτε  βραχέα,  ούθ'  εκάτερον,  ττρ\ν  άπο  προσωδίας 
7Γ0ί»}ν>>αί.  But  Empiricus  carrieth  the  argument  too  far 
when  f  he  concludeth  from  hence  that  there  are  ten 
vowels,  viz.  r\,  ω,  and  α  ι  ν  long,  and  ε,  ο,  and  α  ι  ν  short.  For 
such  a  multiplication  of  vowels  would  serve  no  purpose. 
And  besides,  what  the  grammarians  mean  by  δίχρονα 
στοιχεία  is  sufficiently  intelligible  and  consistent.  For 
when  they  say  that  a  syllable  is  long  or  short  by  nature, 
they  only  mean,  that  it  is  so  by  the  prosody,  or  time, 
which  is  given  to  it.  And  even  η  and  ω  are  long  by  na- 
ture only  in  this  sense.  But  the  conclusion  which  I 
would  draw  from  hence  will  still  follow,  viz.  That  if,  in 
the  present  system  of  accents,  a  due  regard  was  paid  to 
quantity,  the  places  of  accents,  in  respect  to  the 
vowels  α  t  υ,  would  vary  according  to  the  jyrosodia 
of  them  in  their  respective  situations ;  which  it  is  evi- 
dent they  do  not. 

*  Adv.  Graramat.  1.  i.  c.  6.  sect.  106,  7,  8.  t  Sect.  112. 

U 
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PROPOSITION   II. 

The  modern  use  of  accents  in  the  ancient  Greek  lan- 
guage is  contrary  to  analogy,  reason,  and  quantity. 

I.  At  and  ot,  being  diphthongs,  are  long  by  nature : 
and  yet  in  placing  accents  at  and  ot  final  are  reckoned 
short ;  as  τύπτεσΖαι,  άνθρωποι — but  there  is  no  foundation 
in  reason  for  this.  For  no  diphthong,  considered  simply 
in  itself,  can  be  favoured  in  its  pronunciation  as  a  sylla- 
ble, which  is  common  in  its  nature,  or  by  a  weak  posi- 
„ft  tion,  can :  and  so  it  is  not  capable  of  being  pro- 
nounced short  or  long  at  pleasure.  This  is  not  done 
when  any  other  diphthong  is  at  the  end  of  a  word  ;  and 
yet  the  diphthongs  at  and  ot  have  at  least  as  full  a  sound 
as  any  other  diphthongs  ;  especially  if  they  are  pro- 
nounced as  the  ancient  Greeks  did  probably  pronounce 
them :  for  α  and  ο  are  the  chief  vowels  in  these  diph- 
thongs. In  all  contractions  the  ι  gives  way  to  them ; 
they  require,  in  the  pronouncing  of  them,  a  peculiar 
opening  of  the  organs  of  speech :  and  in  these  northern 
countries  we  do  not  extend  our  organs  of  speech  suffi- 
ciently to  give  them  that  fulness  of  sound  which  they 
ought  to  have,  and  which  is  given  to  them  in  the  south- 
ern parts  of  the  world.  Farther  still,  a  and  φ,  with  an  ι 
subscribed,  are  contractions  of  the  diphthongs  at  and  ot : 
~_  I  mean  only  as  to  the  writing  of  them,  for  they  are 
the  same  as  to  time ;  *  or  rather,  they  are  the  very 
diphthongs  m  and  ot,  having  the  ι  written  under  them  after 
the  modern  way,  instead  of  having  it  written  at  the  side 
after  the  way  of  the  ancients,  who  were  strangers  to  the  t 
subscribed.    And  yet  q.  and  φ  are  never  considered  as 

*  Dativus  casus,  qui,  in  \rocibus  ia  vectam  esset. — In  Inscriplione  Farne- 

c(,  per  ω,  subscripto  ι,  cxaratur  hndie,  siana  dativus  casus  in  η  et  a?  per  £1  et 

hie  (i.e.  in  Inscriptione  Baudelotiana)  01  exaralur,  ut  in  Baudelotianis  Mar- 

per  ο  expriraitur,  ι  una  serie  adscripto,  moribus.     Siiniliterqae    dativus  in  «, 

utanimadvertas  inillis  vocibus  EN  ΤΟΙ  subscripto  i,  per  AI. — Montfatie.  Pa- 

ΠΟΛΕΜΟΙ :  idqne  antequam  ■>  μιγχ  ad-  Itrpgr.  Grac.  p.  138.  141. 
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short  in  the  placing  of  accents  ;  which  manifestly  shews, 
that  the  modern  doctrine  of  Greek  accents  is  not  founded 
upon  any  analogy  or  quantity,  but  is  contrary  to  both. 

From  this  rule,  however,  some  exceptions  are  „g 
made. 

For  ai 

In  the  tenses  of  the  optative  mood ;  as  φιλήσαι. 

For  ot 

1.  In  the  tenses  of  the  optative  mood  ;  as  rerixpoi. 

2.  In  contracts  ;  as  Σαπ-φοΤ,  Λητοΐ. 

And  some  perhaps  may  be  disposed  to  think  that  more 
exceptions  may  be  made  from  this  rule.     For  instance  : 
For  at 

1.  In  the  nominative  cases  plural  of  nouns,  which 
have  an  acute  upon  the  penultimate  of  the  nominative 
case  singular  ;  as  ταμίας,  ταμίαι ;  Αινείας,  Αινείαι. 

2.  In  all  infinitives  ending  in  cu,  which  are  accented 
upon  the  penultimate  ;  and  which  accent  is  acute, 

if  the  penultimate  is  not  long  by  nature  ;  as  τίτνφε- 
ναι,  τυπέσΖαι,  excepting  the  first  aorist  of  the  middle  voice 
in  ασ%αι ;  which,  still  making  its  last  syllable  short  by  the 
rule,  is  therefore  always  accented  upon  the  antepenulti- 
mate ;   as  τν-φασΖαι. 
For  οι 

1.  In  the  nominative  cases  plural  of  nouns,  which  have 
an  acute  upon  the  penultimate  of  the  nominative  case 
singular ;  as  τετνμμίνος,  τίτνμμίνοι. 

2.  In  adverbs ;  as  οίκοι.  To  distinguish  it,  it  is  said, 
from  oik-ot,  iEdes. 

I  could  indeed  wish  that  these,  and  more  particulars, 
might  be  admitted  as  exceptions  from  the  rule ;  because 
they  would  bring  things  nearer  to  the  standard  of  quan- 
tity :  but  this  is  not  to  be  done. 

For  though  it  followeth  that  the  last  is  short,  or     „ 
considered  as  short,  when  there  is  an  accent  upon 
the  antepenultimate,  yet  it  doth  not  follow  that  at  and  ol 
final  are  considered  as  long,  because  the  foregoing  sylla- 
ble hath  an  acute  ;  for  a  penultimate  may,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  accents,  have  an  acute,  whether  the  last 

υ  2 
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syllable  be  short  or  long.  The  truth  of  the  case  is,  that 
the  rule,  with  all  its  exceptions,  be  they  more  or  fewer, 
is  contrary  to  reason  and  quantity.  For  how  can  a  syl- 
lable be  considered  as  short  or  long,  but  by  the  actual 
pronunciation  of  it,  or  giving  it  one  measure  in  the  for- 
mer case,  and  two  measures  in  the  latter  ?  Now  this  is 
a  thing  which  can  be  determined  only  by  the  length  or 
shortness  of  syllables  themselves.  But  the  doing  of  it 
merely  upon  the  account  of  accents,  and  in  so  ar- 
D  bitrary  and  inconsistent  a  manner,  is  dealing  too 
freely  with  quantity,  which  is  not  founded  on  arbitrary 
principles,  but  in  the  nature  and  reason  of  things. 

The  considering  the  diphthongs  at  and  ol  as  short  in 
respect  to  accents,  seemeth  to  have  owed  its  rise  to  a 
corrupt  pronunciation   of  the  diphthongs,  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  Romans  in  the  times  of  Claudius  and 
Nero.     And  if  the  Romans  introduced  this  pronuncia- 
tion into  Greece,  as  it  is  probable  they  did,  for  the 
Greeks  knew  it  not  before  Greece  was  subdued  by  the 
Romans,  then  this  part  of  the  doctrine  of  accents  will 
evidently  appear  to  be  modern,  and  the  time  of  its  com- 
mencement may  very  nearly  be  pointed  out.    Isaac  Vos- 
sius  hath  spoken  very  fully  concerning  the  facts, 
from  which  these  consequences  follow.     *  "  Eas 
(scil.  diphthongos)  integras  fuisse,  et  vere  diphthongos, 
ita  ut  utraque  vocalis  exaudiretur,  quamvis  vel  ipsum 
testetur  vocabulum,  certius  tamen  colligitur  e  scriptis 
illorum  omnium,  qui  floruere  antequam  Graecia  Romanis 
serviret.    Claudii  et  Neronis  temporibus  mutata  demum 
fuit  pronunciatio,  tunc  quippe  praecipue  usus  invaluit 
ut  diphthongi  absorberentur,  quod  ipsum  quoque  Latinae 
contigit  Linguae,  utpote  in  qua  bivocalium  usus  maxima 
ex  parte  cessarit  jamdiu  ante  aetatem  Ciceronis.     Non 
tantum  insolens  quid,  sed  et  vastum  et  rusticum  prae  se 
ferre  videbantur  diphthongi  AI  et  01,  nee  defuere,  credo, 
qui  fauces  non  satis  patere,  nee  sine  dolore  in  tam 
latos  sonos  diduci  et  explicari  posse  adfirmarent. 

*  De  Poemat.  Cantn.  p.  16,  17. 
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Sine  mora  itaque  a  Romanis  transiit  vitiosus  hie  pro- 
nuntiandi  ritus  ad  Graecos,  gentem  adulandi  peritissi- 
mam,  frustra  reclamantibus  doctis,  et  antiqui  moris  stu- 
diosis ;  qui  licet  aliquamdiu  restitere,  brevi  tamen  et 
ipsi  quoque  in  mollius  loquendi  genus  concessere;  et 
adeo  quidem  ut  Trajani  et  Adriani  seculo  bivocalium 
usus  penitus  cessasse  videatur.     Hinc  est  quod  in  illis 
Mannoribus,  quorum  Inscriptiones  factae  sunt  post  ea 
tempora,  mira  diphthongorum  confusio  occurrat,  cum 
tamen  in  vetustioribus   lapidibus    Orthographiae  ratio 
optime  sibi  constet."     This  soon  became  the  case  of  all 
the  diphthongs.     For  *  Sextus  Enipincus  lived  under 
Commodus,  or  soon  after ;  and  he  expressly  saith 
that  the  sound  of  the  diphthongs  ai,  u,  and  ου,  was 
simple  and  uniform,  i.  e.  they  were  pronounced  as  mere 
vowels.     Ό  του  αι  και  ει  φθόγγος  άπΧους  εστί,  και  μονοει• 
%ής.  και  ό   του  ου  φθόγγος  μονοειΰης  και  άσύνθετος  και  αμε- 
τάβοΧος,  εξ  αρχτης  άχρι  τέλους  λαμβάνεται.  Advers.  Gram,- 
matic.  1.  i.  c.  5.  §.  117,8. — This  also  agreeth  with,  what 
seemeth  to  me  to  have  been,  the  true  origin  of  the  Greek 
accents  :  an  account  of  which  I  shall  lay  before  the 
reader  before  I  finish  this  subject. 

II.  In  the  motion  of  nouns  through  their  numbers  and 
cases,  the  accent  of  the  first  word  is  not  kept  in  its  place, 
or  removed,  or  changed,  by  any  uniform  rule  of  analogy 
or  quantity. 

Monosyllables,  which  increase  in  declining,  have  __ 
a  remarkable  variation  in  their  accents.  The  acute, 
which  is  upon  the  nominative  case,  ought,  according  to 
the  analogy  of  the  doctrine  of  accents,  to  be  kept  upon 
the  same  syllable  of  the  increased  word  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. And  yet,  in  contradiction  to  this,  and  to  other 
general  rules,  an  acute  is  placed  upon  the  last  syllable 
of  the  genit.  and  dat.  sing,  and  of  the  dat.  plur. ;  as  χει- 
ρός, χεφί,  χερσί;  and  a  circumflex  is  placed  upon  the 
last  syllable  of  the  genit.  and  dat.  dual,  and  of  the  genit. 
plur. ;  as  χεφοίν,  χεφών.    And,  besides  this,  the  penuL• 

*  Fab.  Bib.  Grace.  1.  iv.  c.  18. 
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timate,  if  it  be  long  by  nature,  and  is  followed  by  a 
syllable,  is  circumflexed  in  the  accusat.  singular,  and  in 
the  nominative,  accusative,  and  vocative  dual  and  plural, 
An  as  XtL9a>  Xil9£>  X"p«c•  Whereas  the  accent  of  the 
first  word  might  have  been  kept  upon  the  same  syl- 
lable in  all  the  oblique  cases ;  viz.  either  an  acute  or  a 
circumflex :  for  the  quantity  of  the  penultimate  and  last 
syllable  would,  in  all  cases,  allow  of  one  of  them. 

III.  The  general  rule  for  placing  accents  on  verbs,  is 
to  remove  them  as  far  back  from  the  last  syllable  as 
possible.  And  yet  in  the  motion  of  verbs  through  their 
moods,  tenses,  numbers,  and  persons,  the  accent  is  not 
always  kept  back  as  far  as  possible,  but  it  is  moved  for- 
wards when  the  nature  of  the  syllables,  and  even  the 
analogy  of  accents,  do  not  require  so  forward  a  motion. 


Example, 

τύπτω  active. 
2d  fut.  indicat. 
τυττώ,  τυπέίς,  τυπεΐ. 
τυπέίτον,  τνπέίτον.   , 
τυποϋμεν,  τυττύτζ,  τυττσϋσί. 

Optat. 

τνποίμι,  τνποίς,  τχτποί. 

τυποίτον. 

τνποίμίν,  τνποίτΐ,  τνποαν. 

Infinit. 

τυττίίν. 

Particip. 

τυπών. 

Middle 
Indicat. 

τυποΰμαι,  τυττ/J,  τνττίίται. 
τυπύσ^ον,  nnrwedof• 
τυττασθε,  τνποννται. 
Infinit. 
τυπΰσζαι. 
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So  also  the  2d  aor.  infinit.  and  particip.  active,  τυπΰν, 
τυπών  ; — the  perf.  and  plusperf.  infinit.  and  particip.  ac- 
tive, τίτυψίναι,  τετυφως ; — the  two  aors.  subjunct.  infinit. 
and  particip.  passive,  τυφ$ώ  τυπώ,  τνφ^ηναι  τυπήναι,  ._ 
τνφ^ίίς,  τυπίίς ; — the  perf.  and  plusperf.  particip.  pas- 
sive, τίτυμμίνος ; — the  2d  aor.  imperat.  and  infinit.  middle, 
τυττοΰ,  τυττέσθαί ; — and  the  perf.  and  plusperf.  infinit.  and 
particip.  middle,  τετυπίναι,  τίτυπώς. 

In  all  which  instances  the  accent  of  the  first  word 
might  have  continued  the  same,  and  have  retained  its 
original  place,  either  by  the  natural  quantity  of  the  last 
syllable,  or  because  the  diphthong  cu  is  reckoned  short 
in  the  modern  system  of  accents.  Whereas  now  the 
accent  of  the  first  word,  instead  of  being  removed  back, 
is  not  even  kept  back  so  much  as  its  original  place  re- 
quired ;  but  is  carried  more  forward  than  the  natural  or 
artificial  quantity  of  the  last  syllable  requires. 

IV.  An  acute,  after  its  άρσις  or  elevation,  cannot 
have  more  than  three  measures  in  its  %έσις  or  fall ; 
for  the  ear  cannot  well  go  farther  to  judge  of  accents. 
But  then  the  distribution  of  these  measures  is  quite  ar- 
bitrary in  the  modern  system  of  Greek  accents ;  for  when 
an  acute  is  upon  the  antepenultimate,  two  of  the  three 
measures  in  the  fall  must  be  in  the  penultimate,  and  not 
in  the  last.     Whereas  there  is  nothing  in  the  rules  of 
harmony,  and  of  genuine  pronunciation,  that  can  hinder 
two  of  the  three  measures  in  the  fall  from  being  either 
in  the  penultimate,   or  in  the  last;  as  it  is  in  Latin. 
Κύριου  and  κύρίφ  are  as  harmonious  as  domirii  and  do- 
mino.   And  therefore  the  accenting  of  such  words  upon 
the  penultimate,  though  the  accent  was  originally 
upon  the  antepenultimate  in  the  nominative  case, 
cannot  be  founded  upon  harmony,  analogy,  or  reason. 

This  is  farther  evident  from  hence  ;  that  even  in  the 
present  system  of  Greek  accents,  some  words  are,  con- 
trary to  the  abovementioned  general  rule,  directed  to 
be  accented  upon  the  antepenultimate,  though  the  last 
is  long ;  as  Αΐνεαω,  οφεως,  and  many  others,  which  will 
be  produced  under  the  third  proposition. 
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V.  The  system  of  accents,  I  have  said,  professeth  in 
its  first  rules  to  have  a  regard  to  quantity,  but  in  its 
progress  departeth  from  it  without  any  reason.  Many 
words  which  might,  by  the  first  rules  in  the  system  of 
accents,  be  accented  so  as  to  agree  with  quantity,  are 
yet  accented  contrary  to  it — έρημος  hath  an  acute 
upon  the  antepenultimate ;  though  according  to 
quantity  it  ought  to  have  a  circumflex  upon  the  penulti- 
mate, and  according  to  the  first  rules  in  the  system 
of  accents,  it  might  be  so  accented.  For  they  allow 
this,  and  all  words  of  the  same  form,  to  be  capable  of 
having  a  circumflex  upon  the  penultimate.  And  words 
of  this  form  ought  never  to  have  an  acute  upon  the  first, 
but  a  circumflex  upon  the  second.  For  a  circumflex  is 
the  natural  and  proper  accent  of  every  syllable,  that  is 
long  in  its  nature  ;  and  a  circumflex  consistetli  of  an 
acute  and  a  grave,  i.  e.  it  sheweth  that  there  is  both  an 
elevation  and  depression  of  the  voice  in  the  syllable  over 
which  it  is  placed.  Έρημος  therefore  must  be  so  pro- 
nounced, as  if  the  long  vowel  in  its  penultimate  was 
resolved  into  two  short  ones,  and  the  former  marked 
with  an  acute,  and  the  latter  with  a  grave ;  as  thus, 
ΙρίΙμος.  Now  if  every  vowel,  which  is  long  in  its  nature, 
hath  also  a  natural  elevation  in  its  first  part  or  measure, 
it  followeth  that  έρημος,  and  all  words  of  the  same  form, 
oughtnot  to  have,  and  cannothave,  an  acute  uponthefirst: 
because  they  would  then  have  an  elevation  upon  each  of 
their  two  first  syllables  ;  which  no  language  alloweth. 


PROPOSITION  III. 

The  modern  use  of  accents  in  the  ancient  Greek  lan- 
guage is  contradictory  to  itself. 

I.  The  rule  for  accenting  words  ending  in  νς,  the 
*  Etymologist  tellcth  us  is  this.  Polysyllables  end- 
ing in  νς,  which  have  the  υ  short,  are  to  have  an 

•   In  Voce  Xiytta. 
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acute  upon  the  antepenultimate.     Τά  είς  νς  υπέρ  δύο  συλ- 
Χαβάς,  σνστίλλοντα  τό  ϋ,  7Γρο7ταροξύυεταΓ  οίον,   λεύκοφρνς, 
ήμισυς,  άτράψαζνς.      According  to  this  rule,  ελαχνς  ought 
to  have  an  acute  upon  the  antepenultimate ;  but  yet  it 
is  directed  to  be  acuted  upon  the  last.     And  the  reason 
given  for  this  is,  because  there  is  another  rule,  contrary 
to  the  former,  for  accenting  some  words  ending  in  νς, 
which  directeth  the  accent  to  be  placed  upon  the  last, 
when  words  of  this  form  have  a  neutral  ending,  and  an 
a  in  the  penultimate  :  εττείδη   τά    εις  νς  έχοντα  ουδέτερου 
παρασχηματισμοι•,  παραλής  όμενα  τω  α,  οζννεται,  οίου  πρανς, 
ταχύς,  τούτον  χάριν  και  το  ελαχύς  οζύνεται.      There  is  the 
same  contradictory  rule  for  the  accenting  of  ελαχεια ; 
the  general  rule  is  this  :  nouns  feminine,  ending  in  a, 
which  come  from  nouns  masculine,  ending  in  ΐ>ς, 
are  to  have  an  acute  upon  the  antepenultimate,  if  the 
masculine  hath  a  grave  upon  the  last ;  but  if  the  mascu- 
line hath  an  acute  upon  the  last,  then  the  feminine  is 
to  have  a  circumflex  upon  the  penultimate.     Τά  εις  α 
λήγοντα  θηλυκά   άπυ  των   εις  νς  αρσενικών  γινόμενα,  ει  μεν 
βαρύνεται  τά  αρσενικά,  ττροπαροζύνεται  τά  θηλυκά'  οίου  πρεσ- 
βνς  πρεσβεία,  Ίίμισνς  ημίσεια'  εΐ  δε  οζύνεται  τά  αρσενικά,  προ- 
ττερισ-άταιτά  θηλυκά.  According  to  this  rule,  ελαχεια  ought 
to  have  a  circumflex  upon  the  penultimate ;  but  yet  both 
ελαχεια  and  λι-γεια  from  λ<γύς  are  directed  to  be  acuted 
upon  the  antepenultimate.     And  the  reason  given  for 
this  is,  because  there  is  another  rule,  contrary  to  the 
former,  for  accenting  some  of  these  feminines,  which 
directs  an  acute  to  be  placed  upon  the  antepenulti- 
nate,  when  the  word  cometh  from  a  present  tense.     Τά 
ε  άττο  ευεστώτος  τταρηγμευα  δίά  τον  εια  θηλυκά,  προπαρυζύ- 
•εται'   οίον  μ?'/δω,  Μηδεία*   λίγω,  λί-γεια'   and  SO  ελαχεια,  be- 
ause  *  ελαχύς  is,  by  them,  made  to  come  from  ελώ,  as 
.ιγύς  is  from  λί-γω  or  λε'γω.    But  the  grammarians  would 
>e  very  hard  put  to  it  to  prove  that  these  nouns  come 
rom  those  verbs,  if  something  more  were  required  of 
liem  in  proof  of  it  than  bare  assertion.    However,  the 

*  Etvmol.  in  Vocibus  'jtlaovm  el  Κιγΰς. 
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rules  manifestly  contradict  themselves ;  and,  instead 
of  paying  a  due  regard  to  quantity,  one  would  think, 
were  made  on  purpose  to  oppose  it. 

II.  An  oxytone  becometh  a  barytone  in  a  continued 
discourse,  except  in  the  case  of  enclitics  ;  and  the  acute 
eg     accent,  when  so  changed,  doth  not  seem  to  be  either 
a  proper  acute,  or  a  proper  grave.     Not  a  proper 
acute,  for  if  it  were  there  would  be  no  change,  and 
it  would  have  the  same  effect  upon  following  words  that 
all  final  syllables,  which  are  acuted,  have  upon  enclitics, 
i.  e.  to  draw  them  as  it  were  into  one  word.     Neither 
doth  this  accent  properly  become  a  grave,  for  there  can 
be  no  grave  upon  the  last  but  when  there  is  a  circum- 
flex upon  the  foregoing  syllable,  or  an  acute  upon  one 
of  the  two  foregoing  syllables,  which  cannot  be  the  case 
of  an  oxytone;  so  that  in  pronouncing  such  a  word,  the 
last  syllable  is  not  to  be  uttered  as  if  it  were  accented 
with  either  an  acute  or  a  grave :  not  with  a  grave  be- 
r-,     cause  it  is  originally  acutitonous ;  and  not  with  an 
acute  for  the  reasons  abovementioned.  *  "  Le  grave 
ne  se  marque  jamais  que  dans  la  suite  du  disc  ours,  et  a 
la  fins  des  mots,  ou  il  y  auroit  naturellement  un  aigu, 
montrant  qu'alors  ces  mots  ne  relevent  pas  tout  a  fait 
leur  finale,  mais  la  soutiennent  seulement  un  peu.     lis 
la  soutiennent,  dis  je,  parce  qu'il  est  de  la  nature  de  la 
voix,  de  soutenir  toujours  quelque  syllable  en  chaque 
mot,  et  qu'autrement  elle  fondroit  trop :  et  ils  ne  Tele- 
vent  pas  tout  a  fait,  parce  que  cet  elevement  paroistroit 
tellement  au  respect  du  mot  suivant,  qu'il  sembleroit 
l'unir  a  soy,    ce  qui  ne  se  peut  faire  qu'aux   encliti- 
ques." 

The  making  oxytones  become  barytones  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  are  not  to  be  pronounced  either  as 
-n  oxytones  or  barytones,  is  really  monstrous.  But 
besides  this,  it  is  a  great  absurdity,  and  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  all  languages,  that  the  same  word,  when 
pronounced  separately,  should  be  subject  to  a  different 

*   V  Melh.  Grcc.  p.  546, 
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modulation  from  what  it  must  have  when  it  makes  part 
of  a  continued  discourse. 

Indeed  the  nature  of  accents  hath  not  been  sufficient- 
ly considered  :  it  is  evident  that  every  word  must  have 
an  accent ;  and  it  is,  I  think,  as  evident,  that  there  is,  - 
and  can  be,  in  nature  but  one  accent,  viz.  the  acute. 
The  grave  is  not  an  accent,  but  the  privation  of  an  ac- 
cent :  and  all  polysyllables  which  have  an  acute  in  the 
middle,  must  have,  or  be  supposed  to  have,  as  many 
graves  as  there  are  syllables  in  those  words  besides  the 
acuted  syllable.  For  the  syllables  which  precede  the 
acute,  are  to  be  pronounced  with  a  privation  of  ac-  co 
cent,  i.  e.  with  a  grave,  as  well  as  those  which  fol- 
low it.  But  the  tone  with  which  the  syllables,  which 
precede  the  acute,  are  to  be  pronounced,  is  not  deemed 
an  accent ;  and,  therefore,  as  the  reason  is  the  same, 
the  tone  with  which  the  syllables  which  follow  the 
acute  are  to  be  pronounced,  cannot  be  deemed  an 
accent.  The  circumflex,  as  it  consisteth  of  an  acute 
and  a  grave,  can  be  deemed  an  accent  only  in  re- 
spect to  the  former  part  of  it :  but  this  cannot  make  it  a 
distinct  accent.  The  figure  of  it,  indeed,  is  one,  but  the 
nature  of  it  is  double ;  and  if  it  be  expressed  according 
to  its  constituent  parts,  as  it  was  originally  expressed,  it 
will  evidently  appear,  that  the  latter  part  of  it  is  only  the 
privation  of  an  accent,  i.e.  no  accent  at  all;  and  that 
the  former  part  of  it  is  what  only  can  be  deemed  an  ** 
accent. 

This  must  be  the  meaning  of  Quinctilian  when  he 
saith :  "  Est  autem  in  omni  voce  utique  acuta :"  as  is 
farther  evident  from  what  nearly  follows :  "  Praeierea 
nunquam  in  eadem,  flexa,  et  acuta,  quoniam  eadem 
flexa  ex  acuta."  From  the  former  of  these  passages  it 
is  easy  to  observe  that  it  destroyeth  all  that  part  of  the 
doctrine  of  accents  which  relateth  to  atonies :  "  ea  vero 
quae  sunt  syllabae  unius,  erunt  acuta,  aut  flexa,  ne  sit 
aliqua  vox  sine  acuta."  Instif.  lib.  i.  c.  5. 

I  will  not  pursue  this  any  farther  :  I  mention  it  only 
to  shew  how  contradictory  the  doctrine  of  accents  is  to 
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itself,  and  to  all  manner  of  reason  in  this  instance.  For 
when,  by  this  doctrine,  oxy  tones  become  barytones,  the 
patrons  of  the  system  of  accents  never  tell  us  where 
the  acute  is  then  to  be  placed ;  and  yet  it  is  evident 
that  they  must  have  one,  for  every  word  must  have  an 
accent,  and  every  grave  supposes  an  acute. 

III.  Many  Greek  words  have  an  acute  upon  the  ante- 
penultimate, though  the  last  is  long,  contrary  to  a  funda- 
mental rule  in  the  doctrine  of  accents.  Of  these  there 
are  four  classes : 

1.  The  Ionic  genit.  cases  in  εω  for  ου,  as  λίνείεω. 

2.  The  Attic  genit.  cases  of  contracts  in  ις  and  t,  as 
οφεως,  όψεων  ;  σινήπεως,  σινήπεων. 

3.  Nouns  in  ως  and  ων,  which  do  not  increase  in 
the  genit.  case,  as  εΰ-γεως,  ανώ-γεων. 

4.  The  compounds  of  γελως,  as  κατάγελως. 

~(.        These,  indeed,  are  introduced  as  exceptions  from 
the  general  rule,  but  the  words  which  are  compre- 
hended under  these  exceptions  are  so  numerous,  and  of 
such  a  nature,  that  they  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  mani- 
fest contradiction  to  the  general  rule.     And,  besides,  I 
have  this  farther  observation  to  make  upon  them,  that 
they  all  prove  what  I  have  before  advanced,  viz.  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  syllables,  or  the  ana- 
logy of  the  doctrine  of  accents,  to  hinder  an  acute  from 
being  upon  the  antepenultimate  when  the  last  is  long. 
For  the  reasons  given  for  the  accents  continuing  upon 
the  antepenultimate  in  these  exceptions,  will  equally 
prove  that  it  might  remain  upon  the  antepenultimate  of 
all  words  which  have  it  upon  that  syllable  in  the  nomi- 

, native  case ;  and,  consequently,  that  κυρίου  and  κυ- 

piq>,  and  all  words  of  the  same  form,  may,  according 
to  this  analogy,  have  an  acute  upon  the  first,  because 
they  have  it  upon  that  syllable  in  their  nominative  cases. 

IV.  One  general  rule  in  the  doctrine  of  accents  is, 
that  the  accent  of  the  first  word  remaineth  on  the  same 
syllabic  in  declining  when  no  particular  rule  requireth 
it  to  be  removed.     Now, 

1.  The   rule   itself  is  contradicted    bv  all  those    in- 
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stances  in  which  the  accent  of  the  iirst  word  is  removed 
in  declining  without  any  particular  rule  ;  as  μία  hath  an 
acute  upon  the  penultimate,  but  a  circumflex  upon  the 
last  in  μΰις  and  μια.  So  μηδεμία,  μηΰεμιας,  μηοεμιζι  ;  and 
SO  άμφω,  άμψοΐν  J  δύω,  δυοϊυ. 

2.  This  rule,  when  observed,  is,  in  many  cases,  con- 
tradictory to  another  general  rule,  which  requireth  ^g 
that  an  acute  should  be  placed  upon  the  antepenul- 
timate when  the  last  syllable  is  short,  and  the  penulti- 
mate is  not  long  by  nature ;  for  when  a  masculine  par- 
ticiple hath  an  acute  upon  the  penultimate,  this  acute 
will,  by  the  present  rule,  remain  upon  the  penultimate 
of  the  neuter  gender.  And  so  ά-γιάζον  hath  an  acute 
upon  the  penultimate,  because  α^ιάζων  hath  an  acute 
upon  the  penultimate,  and  a  neutral  participle  doth  not 
draw  back  its  accent ;  though  it  ought  not  to  have  an 
acute,  as  the  last  syllable  is  short ;  and  it  cannot  have  a 
circumflex  as  the  penultimate  is  not  long  by  nature,  but 
its  proper  accent  should  be  an  acute  upon  the  antepe- 
nultimate. And  so,  likewise,  in  the  imparisyllabical 
declension,  when  the  last  syllable  of  the  nominative  rg 
case  hath  an  acute,  this  remaineth  on  the  penulti- 
mate of  the  oblique  cases,  though  the  two  last  syllables 
are  short,  as  λαμπάς,  λαμπάδος,  λαμπάκι. 

3.  In  contradiction  to  the  abovementioned  general 
rule,  the  place  of  the  accent  on  the  first  word  is  directed 
to  be  removed  by  three  particular  rules  : 

1.  One  particular  rule,  which  requireth  the  accent  of 
the  first  word  to  be  removed,  is  this  :  that  the  last  sylla- 
ble of  the  genitive  plural  of  the  first  declension  is  to  be 
accented   with  a  circumflex,  as  ταμιών,  τελωνών,  μουσών, 

although  their  nominative  cases  are  accented  upon  the 
penultimate,  as  ταμίας,  τελώνης,  μοϋσα.  This  particular 
rule,  so  far  as  it  goeth,  is  a  contradiction  to  the  present 
general  rule  ;  and  what  is  farther  observable  upon  it  is, 
that  it  is  subject  to  many  exceptions  which  yet  are  ™ 
all  agreeable  to  that  other  general  rule,which  placeth 
an  acute  upon  the  penultimate  when  the  last  is  long.  The 
exceptions  are.  that  the  genitive  cases  plural  οϊ  χλούνης, 
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χρήστης,  Έτήσιαι,  άφύη,  and  of  the  feminines  of  adjec- 
tives in  ος,  are  not  to  be  accented  with  a  circumflex  upon 
the  last,  but  with  an  acute  upon  the  penultimate.  Now 
these  instances  shew  the  absurdity  of  the  particular  rule 
for  placing  a  circumflex  upon  the  last  syllable  of  the 
genitive  case  plural  of  nouns  of  the  first  declension ; 
and  the  particular  rule,  so  far  as  it  goeth,  contradicteth 
the  rule  for  retaining,  in  declining,  the  place  of  the  ac- 
cent of  the  first  word  :  for  all  nouns  of  the  first  declen- 
sion, which  have  an  acute  upon  the  penultimate,  are  ca- 
p-,  pable  of  retaining  it  in  the  same  place  in  the  geni- 
tive plural ;  and  it  would  be  more  agreeable,  even 
to  the  analogy  of  acceuts,  for  them  to  do  so,  without 
perplexing  the  doctrine  of  accents  by  rules  which  are 
perpetually  contradicting  one  another. 

2.  Another  particular  rule,  which  requireth  the  ac- 
cent of  the  first  word  to  be  removed,  is  this ;  that  mono- 
syllables which  increase  in  declining,  acute  the  last  syl- 
lable of  the  genit.  anddat.  sing,  and  of  the  dat.  plur.  and 
circumflex  the  last  syllable  of  the  genit.  and  dat.  dual, 
and  of  the  genit.  plur. ;  as  χε'ψ,  χειρός,  χειρί,  χερσί,  χεφοίν, 
χειρών.  And  yet  in  all  these  cases,  the  accent  of  the 
first  word  may  be  preserved  upon  the  same  syllable  of 
the  increased  word,  viz.  an  acute  when  that  syllable  is 

not  long  by  nature,  and  a  circumflex,  when  it  is  long 
by  nature  and  the  last  syllable  is  short.  So  the  cir- 
cumflex is  placed  in  the  accusat.  sing,  and  in  the  no- 
minat.  accusat.  vocat.  dual,  and  plur.  of  words  of  this 
form  ;  as  χείρα,  χείρε,  χείρες,  χείρας.  And  so  the  acute  is 
placed  in  the  oblique  cases  of  all  monosyllable  partici- 
ples ;  as  Ζεντος,  στάντος,  ιόντος,  υντος. 

3.  A  third  particular  rule,  which  requireth  the  ac- 
cent of  the  first  word  to  be  removed,  relateth  to  femi- 
nines ending  in  εια,  which  come  from  masculine  oxy- 
tones  in  ενς  or  ?jc.  Those  which  come  from  a  masculine 
oxytone  in  ενς,  are  to  have  an  acute  upon  the  penulti- 
mate; and  those  which  come  from  a  masculine  oxy- 
tone in  ης,  are  to  have  an  acute  upon  the  antepenulti- 
mate.   The  reason  given  for  this  is,  because  in  the  for- 
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mer  case  ά  final  is  long,  but  in  the  latter  it  is  short. 
But  this  is  no  reason  at  all  as  to  the  present  point ; 
for  α  final,  whether  long  or  short,  is  capable  of  being 
acuted.  And  therefore  all  the  instances  of  this  kind 
are,  in  both  cases,  equally  contradictory  to  the  rule  for 
keeping  the  accent  of  the  first  word  upon  the  same  syl- 
lable as  much  as  possible. 

V.  As  the  first  in  -ί^ημι,  "ιστιψι,  Ιβωμι,  £εύγνυμ<,  is  ac- 
cented, this  accent  should  remain  upon  the  first  of  the 
third  pers.  plur.  as  it  remaineth  upon  the  first  of  all 
the  other  persons,  whether  the  penultimate  be  long  or 
short.  And  yet,  contrary  to  this  analogy,  the  penulti- 
mate of  this  person  is  circumflexed :  τίθίϊσ/,  ίστασι,  8ι- 
δοϋσ<,  ςευγνϋσί.  If  it  be  said,  that  this  is  done  to  make 
these  persons  conformable  in  their  accent  to  the 
dat.  case  plur.  of  the  participles  of  the  same 
tenses,  to  which  they  are  like  in  all  other  respects,  this 
is  rather  a  reason  why  they  should  not  be  so  accented, 
that  they  might  differ  in  accent,  as  they  do  in  sense. 
But  even  that  rule  is  not  universal ;  for  άεισι,  third  pers. 
plur.  of  αη/xt  spiro,  is  accented  by  some  upon  the  first. 

VI.  The  second  and  third  persons  sing,  of  the  opta- 
tive passive  of  verbs  in  μι  have  a  circumflex  on  their 
penultimate ;  as  -&tio,  rtSaro ;  Ιστάΐο,  Ισ-αί-ο ;  $ι£οΐο,  a- 
ΰοΐ-ο.  But  Svvato,  Svvatro  are  accented  upon  the  first. 
And  so  these  persons,  in  these  tenses,  are  always  ac- 
cented, when  the  active  is  not  in  use  ;  as  £ννημι  is  not. 
But  how  can  this  circumstance  be  a  foundation  for  any 
difference  in  the  placing  of  accents  in  the  above- 
mentioned  persons  of  the  optative  passive  of  verbs,  n> 
which  in  all  respects  are  the  same,  whether  their  ac- 
tives be  in  use  or  not?  However,  so  it  is,  though  it 
contradicts  the  general  analogy  of  such  verbs. 

VII.  Dissyllable  prepositions,  when  they  are  followed 
by  a  word  which  beginneth  with  a  vowel,  lose  their  last 
syllable,  and  have  no  accent  at  all ;  as  τταρ'  ϊμον.  But 
this  is  contrary  both  to  reason  and  to  the  general  doc- 
trine of  accents  ;  for  no  monosyllable  can  be  pronounced 
without  some   accent.     And  this  analogy  is  observed 
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whenever  the  elision  is  made  in  a  declinable  word ;  as 
Selv  επα^εν.  For  in  this  case  the  accent  is  always  drawn 
back  to  the  penultimate,  though  it  might  have  been 
otherwise  placed  before  the  elision ;  and  so  it  sheweth 
that  all  monosyllables  ought  to  have  an  accent, 
and  that  the  depriving  monosyllables,  which  arise 
from  dissyllable  prepositions,  of  an  accent,  is  contrary 
both  to  reason,  and  to  the  general  analogy  of  accents. 

It  is  in  vain  to  pretend  that  accents,  as  they  are  now 
used,  are  consistent  with  quantity,  and  that  a  due  regard 
may  be  had  to  both. 

1.  Because  quantity  is  not  the  constant,  is  seldom 
the  rule  for  placing  of  accents.  And  therefore,  whenever 
accents  are  not  placed  according  to  quantity,  this  must 
cause  a  difference  in  the  pronunciation.  For  why  are 
accents  in  any  case  placed  according  to  quantity,  but 
that  they  may  both  agree  in  the  pronunciation  ?  and  if 
the  pronunciation  is  genuine  and  rational  when  accents 
and  quantity  agree,  it  must  necessarily  be  corrupt  and 

irrational  when  they  disagree.     One   of  them  must 
give  way  to  the  other.     And  if  quantity  doth  this, 
then  it  will  be  at  variance  with  itself;  and  if  accents 
give  way,  then  they  are  nothing  as  to  pronunciation. 

2.  Because  this  is  not  true  in  fact.  No  man  can 
read  prose  or  verse  according  to  both  accent  and  quan- 
tity ;  for  every  accent,  if  it  is  any  thing,  must  give  some 
stress  to  the  syllable,  upon  which  it  is  placed.  And 
every  stress  that  is  laid  upon  a  syllable,  must  necessa- 
rily give  some  extent  to  it,  for  every  elevation  of  the 
voice  implieth  time,  and  time  is  quantity,  *  ούτε  χρόνος 
χωρίς  τόνου  ευρίσκεται,  ούτε  τόνος  χωρίς  χρόΐ'ου.  For  this 
reason  Dionysius  Thrax  saith,  that  a  tone   or  accent 

giveth  a  greater  extent  or  quantity,  t  τόνος  προς  ov 

αδομεν   και    την   φωνην   ευρύτεραν    ποιοΰμεν.      Even    a 

rough  breathing  is  able  to  make  a  short  vowel  long  for 

no  other  reason,  but  because  it  layeth  a  greater  stress 

*  Πβρφνρίου  πίξί  ττξοτ^ΐας.  Ms.  Bib.  t  Ms.  Hibliother.  Medicete. 

Reg.  Ang.  p.  2. 
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upon  it  than  a  smooth  breathing  doth.  And  tjie  pause 
which  must  necessarily  be  made  at  the  end  of  every 
verse,  is  the  true  reason  why  the  last  syllable  is  not 
common,  but  necessarily  long.  It  cannot  therefore  be 
said  that  accents  only  denote  an  elevation  of  the  voice, 
for  no  such  elevation  can  subsist,  and  be  made  sensible 
in  pronouncing,  whatever  may  be  done  otherwise  in 
singing,  without  some  stress  or  pause,  which  is  always 
able  to  make  a  short  syllable  long. 

It  is  upon  account  of  this  connexion  between  accent 
and  quantity  that  Quinctilian  saith,  that,  in  the  case  of 
common  syllables,  the  place  of  the  accent  varieth 
with  the  quantity  of  the   syllable.     *  "  Evenit,  ut 
inetri  quoque  conditio  mutet  accentum  :  ut 

" Pecudes,  pictceque  Yolucres. 

Nam  Volucres  media  acuta  legam :  quia  etsi  natura  bre- 
vis,  tamen  positione  longa  est,  ne  faciat  iambum,  quern 
non  recipit  versus  heroicus."  So  that,  according  to 
Quinctilian,  when  the  penultimate  of  volucres  is  long,  it 
must  be  read  with  an  acute  accent;  but  when  it  is  short, 
it  must  be  read  without  one  :  which,  in  both  cases,  can 
be  founded  only  in  the  connexion  between  accent  and 
quantity.  For  if  these  were  unconnected,  the  two  last 
syllables  in  volucres  might  make  either  a  spondee,  or 
an  iambus,  without  any  alteration  in  the  accent. 

In  some  ancient  Latin  inscriptions,  an  acute  ac- 
cent  is  put  to  shew  that  the  syllables,  over  which  it 
is  put,  are  long:  as  fSTA'Tio',  patro'no',  pe'danio', 
cle'mens,  ma'nibvs,  cv'rione,  pecvnia'.  The  pro- 
per mark  of  a  long  syllable  indeed  was  an  apex,  or  bar. 
However,  this  sheweth,  that  in  the  sense  of  those  who 
engraved  these  inscriptions,  a  syllable  was  long  when  it 
had  such  an  elevation  given  to  it,  as  is  proper  to  an 
acute  accent:  for  otherwise  the  engravers  would  never 
have  put  two  such  accents  upon  one  word,  nor  such  an 
accent  upon  the  first  syllable  of  cyrione. 

*  Instit.  lib.  i.  c.  5.  risii   Cenotaph.   Pisan.    Dissert,  iv.  c. 

t  Lips,  de  L.  L.  Prouunt.  c.  19.  No-       nit. 

\ 
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Upon  the  same  account  some  ecclesiastical  poets 
have  made  short  some  syllables  of  Greek  words, 
which  originally,  and  in  their  nature,  are  long, 
merely  because  they  had  only  a  grave  accent,  and  have 
made  long  others,  which  originally  are  short,  merely  be- 
cause they  had  an  acute  accent.  So  in  Sidonius  Apol- 
linaris  the  penultimate  of  Euripides  is  long,  because 
Ευριπίδης  is  accented  upon  the  penultimate  ;  and  in 
Prudentius,  the  penultimate  of  eremus,  Idola,  Mathesis, 
Serapis,  is  short,  because  these  words  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage are  accented  with  an  acute  upon  the  antepenulti- 
mate. 

It  is  as  impossible  to  read  prose  according  to  accents, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  maintain  a  due  regard  to  quantity, 
as  it  is  to  read  poetry  according  to  quantity  and  metre, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  maintain  a  due  regard  to  accents. 
This  hath  never  been  attempted,   neither  can  the 
other  any  more  be  done. 
Though  accents  are  placed,  yet  they  are  never  read  in 
verse ;  because  if  they  were,  they  would  turn  verse  into 
prose.     *  "  Si  quis  itaque  hodiernos  Graecorum   accen- 
tus  sen  prosodiam  sequatur  et  legat  Carmina  vel  Ho- 
meri,  vel  cujuscunque  alius  antiqui  poetse,  nullos  om- 
nino  pedes,  nullum  vel  metrum  vel  rhythmum  agnoscet, 
nihil  quod  numerosum  sit,  vel  aures  afficiat ;  sed  sonum 
absonum  et  ridiculum,  et  versus  qui  cantari  nequeant, 
denique  quidvis  potius  quam  Carmina  intelliget."     In 
the  original  use  of  accents  quantity  always  agreed  with 
the  elevation  and  depression  of  the  voice.     But  as  the 
modern  use  of  accents  seldom  agreeth  with  quantity, 
those  who   would  have  a  pronunciation    formed 
upon  both  accent  and  quantity  require  an  impossi- 
bility. 

Nothing  would  shew  the  absurdity  of  the  modern 
system  of  accents  in  this  respect  more  effectually,  than 
to  take  a  piece  of  poetry,  and  place  the  accents  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity,  which  the  doubtful  and  long  vowels 

*  Is.  Vossius  de  Poemat.  Cantu.  p.  21. 
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and  diphthongs  have  in  their  respective  places.  This 
would  cause  such  a  variation  in  the  places  of  the  ac- 
cents, arising  from  the  different  length  or  shortness  of  the 
vowels  and  diphthongs  in  their  different  situations,  as 
would  make  the  modern  system  of  accents  appear  quite 
ridiculous.  For  of  the  two  sets  of  accents,  which  this 
would  exhibit,  the  one  would  at  least  approve  itself  by 
its  agreement  with  quantity,  and  the  other  would  imme- 
diately shew  its  absurdity  by  its  disagreement  from 
even  what  it  pretendeth  to. 

There  are  syllables,  which  are  shorter  than  short,  and 
longer  than  long.  *  ΔιαΧλάττει  βραχεία  συΧλαβη  βρα- 
χείας, και  μακρά  μακράς,  και  ούτε  την  αυτήν  έχει  όύναμιν,  ούτε 
εν  λυγοις  -φιΧοίς,  ούτ  εν  ποιημασιν,  η  μελεσι  διά  ρυΖμων  η 
μέτρων  κατασκευαζομενοις  πάσα  βραχεία,  και  πάσα  μακρά. — 
When  a  short  vowel  is  followed  by  another  vowel,  it 
is  shorter  than  when  it  is  followed  by  a  mute  and  a 
liquid,  though  it  be  also  short  in  this  position.  And  a 
long  vowel  is  not  so  long  when  it  is  followed  by  another 
vowel,  as  when  it  is  by  one  or  more  consonants.  Far- 
ther still,  the  ancients  were  so  nice  upon  the  subject  of 
quantity,  that  they  made  a  difference  in  the  degrees  ,-.- 
of  the  quantity  of  the  same  vowel,  in  respect,  not 
only  of  the  letters  which  followed,  but  also  of  those 
which  went  before  it.  f  Dionysius  Halicarnasseus,  to 
illustrate  this,  produceth  the  words  οδός•,  ρόδος-,  τρόπος 
and  στροφός ;  in  all  which  the  first  syllable  is  short,  and 
yet  it  is  longer  in  ρόΒος  than  in  οδός,  longer  in  τρόπος 
than  in  ρόΰος,  and  longer  in  στροφός  than  in  τρόπος.  Ac- 
cents can,  and  do  take  no  notice  of  this.  But  quantity 
can,  and  doth.  And  so  did  the  ancients  in  reading  or 
repeating  both  poetry  and  prose ;  and  made  the  differ- 
ence sensible  to  the  ear.  So  in  the  foregoing  instances, 
Dionysius  saith  that  the  first  syllable  of  the  last  word, 
though  it  still  remaineth  short,  yet  becometh  longer  than 
the  shortest  by  the  three  sensible  additions,  which  _,_ 
are  made  to  it  :  τρισιν  αυτή  προσ-Ζηκαις  ακουσταις  μα- 

*  Dionvs.  Halicar.  Usfi  Χυΐθίο:  Όνομάτ.  §.  15.  t  I'did• 

χ  2 
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κρυτερα  ^ενΐ)σεται  της  βραχντάτης,  μένουσα  ϊτι  βραχεία. 
And  from  hence  he  maketh  this  conclusion  :  *  therefore 
these  four  differences  in  a  short  syllable,  which 
have  or  produce  a  correspondent  sensation,  are 
measured  or  estimated  by  the  addition,  which  is  made  of 
one,  two,  or  three  consonants  to  the  first  short  syllable. 
Indeed  all  the  different  kinds  of  writing,  so  far  as  the 
judgment  of  the  ear  is  concerned,  arise  from  the  differ- 
ent manner  in  which  writers  dispose  letters,  syllables, 
and  words.  As  there  is  no  mystery  in  this,  one  would 
be  disposed  to  think  there  could  be  no  great  difficulty 
in  the  right  management  of  it.  And  yet  howT  few  writers 
are  there,  who  have  succeeded  in  the  execution  so  well,, 
as  to  deserve  and  leave  to  posterity  an  established 
'  character?  Their  ill  success  could  not  proceed 
from  any  ignorance  of  an  art,  which,  in  its  nature,  is  so 
very  plain  and  simple,  but  from  their  wrant  of  that  prin- 
ciple, which  alone  can  secure  success ;  I  mean  a  want 
of  taste.  This,  when  we  have  it,  is  an  inborn  principle; 
which  cannot  be  acquired,  though  it  may  be  improved. 
But  the  present  accents,  being  founded  upon  a  wrong 
taste,  cannot  give  or  improve  a  true  one ;  but  directly 
tend  to  spoil  our  taste,  if  we  have  any.     For  true  taste 

*  I  give  tlie  sense  of  this  passage  other  maketh   still   greater  alterations 

as  I  think  it    ought  to  be  read.     The  in  the    text.     But  if,    instead    of  tbc 

original  is  certainly  corrupted.     Οιιχοϋν  παραλλαγής  μίτρον,  we  read  Ι*  της  πα- 

τίσ-σ-αη;   αύται  βξαχίίας  συλλαβής  5ια-  ραλλαγτ,ς    μετρούνται,    the    emendation 

<ρορα),  την  ανάλογον  ϊγουσαι  a'a^wn,  της  will  be  easy  and  natural,  and  tli3  sense 

παραλλαγής    μίτρον.     Victorius    (Var.  agreeable  wilh  the  context.     For  then 

Lect.  1.  xiiL  c.  6.)  instead  of  ανάλογον  μίτξοΖνται  will  be  the  verb,  to  which 

read  αλαγον.   But  the  difficulty  doth  not  liiaytpai  and  εχονσαι  refer,  and  the  sense 

consist  in  this  word.  Whether  we  read  of  the  passage  will  be  what  Dionysius 

ανάλογον  or  αλογον  still  (he  grammatical  certainly   meant.      For   the  additions 

construction  is  imperfect, there  being  no  that  are  made  to  the  first   syllable,  be- 

verb  to  answer  to  the  nominative  cases.  ing  the  causes  of  the  differences  in  the 

Dr.  Hudson    saw  this;  and  therefore  quantity  of  it,  tlwse  additions  must  be 

he   read  την   ανάλογον  ϊχνυιπν  aiVSusw  the   rule,   by   which  these  difl'erences 

προς  Tsv  της  παξαλλαγης  μίτρον.     Mr.  are  to  be  measured,  and  made  sensible 

Upton  hath  gone  farther ;  and  offered  in  the  pronunciation.      For  these   rea- 

two  emendations,  one   of  which  seem-  sons  therefore   I  have  translated   the 

eth    obscure    aud    confused,   and    the  passage  according  to  this  reading. 
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is  ever  founded  in  nature.     And  so  is  quantity:  but  not 
so  the  modern  doctrine  of  accents. 

There  is  a  prosaical  rhythm,  which  is  very  simple : 
there  is  an  oratorical  rhythm,  which  is  more  numerous  ; 
and  there  is  a  poetical  rhythm,  which  is  the  per- 
fection  of  all  human  compositions.  All  these 
rhythms  arise  from  a  due  proportion  in  quantity ;  or,  in 
other  words,  from  a  due  assemblage  of  long  and  short 
syllables,  in  a  certain  ratio.  Now  as  a  pronunciation 
by  accent  must  produce  a  rhythm,  and  this  is  different 
from  that  which  ariseth  from  the  length  and  shortness 
of  syllables,  it  is  as  evident,  that  one  cannot  read  or 
repeat  by  accent  and  quantity  at  the  same  time,  as  it  is 
evident  that  two  distinct  rhythms  cannot  be  produced  by 
the  same  movements,  or  that  the  same  rhythm  cannot  be 
produced  by  different  movements.  The  rhythm  of  musie 
is  capable  of  being  varied  in  many  more  ways  than  the 
combination  of  the  different  feet,  which  are  used  in 
verse,  can  possibly  reach.  And  therefore  music 
may  be  so  adapted  to  poetry,  that  this  may  be  sung, 
and  both  produce  one  rhythm.  But  the  rhythm  which 
ariseth  from  a  bare  elevation  and  depression  of  the 
voice,  fixed  in  every  word  to  certain  places  by  certain 
rules,  is  of  too  narrow  a  compass  to  take  in  the  various 
combinations  of  syllables  and  feet  that  may  be  used  in 
verse.  And,  therefore,  though  the  Greek  poetry  was 
sung  according  to  musical  notes,  yet  could  it  never  have 
been  read  or  repeated  according  to  the  modern  accents : 
nor  could  orations,  or  common  prose  for  the  same  rea- 
son, in  proportion  to  the  lower  degree  of  rhythm,  which 
is  proper  to  them.  For  it  is  to  be  observed,  as  a  thing 
which  is  essential  in  the  present  case,  that  the  rhythm  of 
prose  is  of  the  same  nature  with  the  rhythm  of  poetry. 
The  difference  doth  not  consist  in  the  quality,  but 
only  in  the  quantity.  Μουσική  yap  τις  ην  και  η  των 
πολιτικών  \6ywv  Ιττιστημη,  τω  ποσω  ϋιαΛλαττουσα  της  tv 
ψδαΐς  και  opyavoig,  ουχί  τω  ποιώ.  Και  yap  tv  ταντγ  και 
μίλος  ϊχουσιν  αί  λίξεις,  και  pvSubv,  και  μεταβολην,  και  πρί- 
πον.     "Ωστί.  και  ετγι  ταύτης  η  ίικοη  τέρπεται  μίν  τυΐς  μίλίσιν, 
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ayt-a.L  δε  τοϊς  ρυΖμοΐς,  ασπάζεται  δε  μεταβολάς,  ποθεί  δ'  επί 
πάντων  το  οίκεΐον.  Dionys.  Halicarn.  Περί  Συυθεσ.  Όνο- 
μα'-. §.  11. 

Metre  differeth  from  rhythm  as  the  species  doth  from 
the  genus.  For  which  reason  the  *  scholiast  upon  Ari- 
stophanes calleth  rhythm  the  father  of  metre,  πατήρ  μέτρου 
ρυθμός.  Metre  ariseth  necessarily  from  syllables;  but 
rhythm  may  arise  from  mere  sounds.  Metre  therefore 
must  produce  one  rhythm;  and  accents,  if  they  differ  from 
quantity,  must  produce  another.  What  rhythm  is,  and 
how  it  differeth  from  metre,  is  well  explained  by  Lon- 
ginus  in  those  f  scholia  upon  Hephasstion,  which  are  as- 
cribed to  him.  Αιαφερει  μίτρον  ρυθμού,  ΰλη  μεν  yap  τοΊς 
μετροις  ή  συΧλαβη,  και  χωρίς  σνΧλαβης  ουκ  αν  ylvoiTO  μίτρον. 
ό  δε  ρυθμός  γά'εταί  μέυ  και  ευ  συλλαβή.  yivtraL  δε  και  χωρίς 
συΧλαβης.  και  yap  ευ  κρότψ,  όταν  χαλκεας  ϊοωμεν  τάς  σφύρας 
καταφεροντας,  άμα  τινά  ρυθμόν  ακούομευ"  και  Ίππων  πορεία  ρυθ- 
μός ένομίσθη,  και  κίνησις  δακτύλων,  και  μελώυ  σχήματα,  και 
χορδών  κινήματα,  και  ορνίθων  πτερίσματα.  μίτρον  δε  ούκ  αν 
yivoiTO  χωρίς  λέξεως  ποιας  και  ττοσΓ/ς.  Syllables,  saith  Lon- 
ginus,  are  the  subject  matter  of  metre.  And  indeed  it  is 
upon  this  very  account  that  they  have  been  called  feet ; 
because  when  they  are  so  employed  they  bear  some  ana- 
logy  to  the  movements  of  the  feet  in  dancing.  So 
+  Philoponus.  θεωρείται  ό  ρυθμός  και  επί  των  κροτοΰν- 
των  ταΐς  χερσί  και  το'ις  ποσίν.  όταν  yap  η  ταχεία  και  βραδεία 
των  ποδών  άρσις  και  θεσις  λόγον  εχωσι  προς  άΧληλας,  ρυθ- 
μός yίvετaι.  και  εντεύθεν  άπό  μεταφοράς  τούτων  η  τοιάδε  των 
συλλαβών  συμπλοκί),  ην  παραΧαμβάνομεν  προς  την  των 
μίτοων  γενεσιν,  πυέες  εκλήθησαν.  Take  now  the  first  ex- 
ample which  Longinus  mentioneth,  that  of  smiths  strik- 
ing their  hammers  upon  their  anvils  (from  whence  music 
is  said  to  have  taken  its  rise),  and  suppose  two  sets  of 
them  (consisting  either  of  different  numbers,  or  of  the 
same  number,  but  provided  with  hammers  of  different 
natures)  to  be  striking  upon   their  anvils  at  the  same 

*    Nub.  ».  638.  X   In    lib.    ii.     Aristot.    dc    Aniuia, 

t   Krtit.  Pari*.  1553,  |  U  <■  >'iii.  ;i. 
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lime,  and  you  will  clearly  see,  that,  though  each  set  will 
produce  a  rhythm,  yet  both  sets  striking  at  the  same 
time  must  produce  discords. 

Are  accents  then  of  no  use  ?     I  answer, 

1.  Accents  may  be  useful  to  distinguish  the  different 
senses  of  words,  which  do  not  differ  in  form  or  sound. 
As  ύμί  sum  and  εΊμι  VCldo  ;  Ιστόν  εστε  estis,  and  ίστον  εστε 
estote;  ου  non  and  ου  ibi.  In  which  last  words  a  distinc- 
tion may  be  useful,  though  not  that  which  is  here  made. 
The  circumflex  is  unnecessary  to  this  purpose  ;  as  well 
because  both  these  monosyllables  must,  and  cannot  but 
be  pronounced  with  a  circumflex,  whether  it  be  marked 
or  not,  as  because  the  different  senses  are  distinguished 
by  the  different  breathings ;  which  some  grammarians 
reckoned  also  among  the  ττροσωοϊαί.  But  such  distinc- 
tions ought  to  cause  no  difference  in  the  pronunci-  „_ 
ation,  because  there  is  no  difference  in  the  quantity. 
And  a  careful  reader  will  distinguish  them  by  the  con- 
text, without  the  help  of  accents,  as  readily,  and  by 
the  same  means,  that  he  will  distinguish  the  different 
senses  of  any  word,  which,  with  the  same  accent,  car- 
rieth  different  senses. 

ΤΟ'ΚΟΣ  with  one  and  the  same  accent  on  the  penul- 
timate, signifieth  the  time  of  bringing  forth,  the  act  of 
bringing  forth,  and  the  thing  brought  forth.  In  this  case 
the  accent,  being  the  same,  is  of  no  help  to  the  reader. 
But  the  context  telleth  him  in  which  of  these  three 
senses  the  word  τόκος  is  to  be  taken  in  the  place  that 
lieth  before  him.  And  therefore  it  must  follow  from 
hence,  that  the  same  difference,  as  to  sense,  might 
as  well  be  observed  without  an  accent. 

*ΗΝ,  with  one  and  the  same  accent,  carriethfive  differ- 
ent senses.  It  is  the  first  and  third  person  singular,  and 
third  person  plural  of  the  imperfect  of  ειμί ;  and  then  it 
signifieth  eram,  erat,  want.  It  is  the  first  person  sin- 
gular of  the  2d  aor.  of  αψι ;  and  then  it  signifieth  ivi. 
And  it  is  also  the  first  person  of  the  imperfect  of  φημί; 
and  (hen  it  signifieth  clixi.  In  all  which  cases  the  reader 
can  have  no  help  from  the  accent,  but  only  from  the 
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context,  to  find  out  the  sense  of  ην  in  each  particular 
place.  And  this  he  will  readily  do,  if  he  duly  attendeth. 
And  as  such  another  instance  cannot  perhaps  be  pro- 
duced, I  mean  of  one  word  which  carrieth  five  different 
senses  under  one  and  the  same  accent,  and  yet 
these  different  senses  are  discovered  without  diffi- 
culty, there  cannot  be  a  more  evident  proof  that  accents 
cannot  be  of  great  use,  though  they  should  be  allowed 
to  be  of  some.  For  a  reader  may,  and  will,  in  all  cases, 
discover  the  particular  sense,  which  a  word  of  different 
senses  bears  in  any  particular  place,  by  the  same  means 
by  which  he  may  and  will  discover  the  different  senses 
of  ην. 

The  prepositions  ανά  and  cia  have  an  acute  upon  the 
last  syllable,  to  distinguish  them  from  ώ  άνα  rex  and  τον 
Δία  Jovem.  But  a  reader  must  be  very  stupid,  if  he  can- 
not distinguish  a  preposition  from  a  noun  without  the 
assistance  of  an  accent. 
2.  Accents  may  be  useful  to  distinguish  the  quantity 
of  syllables.  But  then  to  do  this  they  ought  always 
to  be  placed  according  to  quantity ;  which,  in  the 
modern  use  of  them,  they  are  not.  And  therefore,  as 
accents  may  sometimes  lead  us  to  the  knowledge  of 
quantity,  so  is  it  certain  that  they  may  sometimes  mis- 
lead us.  The  accent  of  περικαλλία,  being  upon  the  pe- 
nultimate, may  induce  an  unknowing  reader,  who  judg- 
eth  of  quantity  by  accent,  to  think  that  a  final  there  is 
long.  And  the  rather  so,  because  he  may,  perhaps, 
have  observed,  that  the  penultimate  of  βασιλέα  hath  such 
an  accent,  and  that  the  α  final  here  is  long.  Whereas 
a  final  in  βασιλιά  is  long,  because  it  is  long  in  all  the 
Attic  accusative  cases  of  this  form ;  which,  in  this  re- 
spect, follow  the  analogy  of  the  Attic  and  Ionic  genitives 
in  ως.  But  α  final  in  περικαλλία  is  short;  and  the 
accent  is  upon  the  penultimate  only  because  it  was 
upon  that  syllable  in  the  nominative  case  περικαλλης. 
And  so,  for  much  the  same  reason,  in  Ιππότα,  and  words 
of  the  same  sort,  i.  e.  whose  ending  in  ης  hath  been 
changed  by  the   Macedonians  into  «,  though  the  a  final 
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is  short,  yet  still,  notwithstanding  this  alteration,  the 
accent  is  kept  upon  the  penultimate. 

"  Apices,  (saith  *  Scaurus,)  ibiponi  debent,  ubi  iisdem 
uteris  alia  atque  alia  res  designator,  ut  venit  et  venit, 
aret  et  aret,  legit  et  legit,  casteraque  his  siinilia.  Super 
I  tamen  literam  apex  non  ponitur.  Caeteras  vocales, 
quia,  eodem  ordine  positae,  diversa  significant,  apice 
distinguuntur,  ne  legens  dubitatione  irapediatur."  This 
relateth  to  both  uses  of  accents,  when  the  sense 
varieth,  and  the  quantity  is  different.  But  this  will 
not,  by  any  means,  support  the  modern  doctrine  of  ac- 
cents in  the  Greek  language,  because  it  taketh  in  only 
those  words  that  are  ambiguous  in  their  sense  and  quan- 
tity ;  which  are  but  few. 

Though  the  apices,  which  were  used  by  the  Latins, 
were  distinct  from  accents,  yet  still  these,  when  sense 
and  quantity  are  connected  with  them,  come  within  the 
same  reason,  and  so  ought  to  be  subject  to  the  same 
rule,  i.  e.  that  they  ought  to  be  used  but  in  doubtful 
cases.  This  is  the  only  circumstance  that  can  make 
the  use  of  them  proper  and  necessary,  f  "  Longis  syl- 
lable omnibus  apponere  apicem  ineptissimum  est,  quia 
plurimae,  natuia  ipsa  verbi  quod  scribitur,  patent. 
Sed  interim  necessarium,  cum  eadem  litera  alium 
atque  alium  intellectum,  prout  correpta,  vel  producta 
est,  facit ;  ut  malus,  utrum  arborem  significet,  an  homi- 
nem  non  bonum,  apice  distinguitur.  Palus  aliud  priore 
syllaba  longa,  aliud  sequenti  significat;  et,  cum  eadem 
litera  nominative  casu  brevis,  ablativo  longa  est,  utrum 
sequamur,  plerumque  hac  nota  monendi  sumus." 

If  the  placing  of  different  accents  upon  the  same 
parts,  or  of  the  same  accent  upon  different  parts  of  the 
same  words,  when  they  carry  different  senses,  should  be 
allowed  to  be  ever  so  proper  and  useful  to  distinguish 
these  different  senses,  yet  no  argument  can  be  drawn 
from  hence  for  the  use  of  accents  in  words,  which  ' 
do  not  carry  such  different  senses;  much  less  for  the 

*  De  Orlhograpliia.  t  Quinctil.  lib.  i.  c.  7. 
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forming  of  a  system  of  accents  to  run  through  the  whole 
body  of  a  language.  For  the  words  which  carry  such 
different  senses,  are  very  few  in  comparison  with  the 
whole  vocabulary  of  the  Greek  language,  which  is  a  very 
copious  one.  But  accents  are  placed  upon  all  words — 
they  are  placed  where  they  are  not  wanted ; — where  they 
can  be  of  no  manner  of  use ; — and  where,  if  they  are 
observed  in  pronouncing,  they  destroy  all  that  harmony 
which  ariseth  from  a  just  quantity,  and  upon  which  the 
beauty  and  power  of  oratory  and  poetry  do,  in  a  great 
measure,  depend. 

Upon  the  whole — on  the  one  hand  the  advantages  of 
accents  are  but  small ;  but,  on  the  other,  they  are 
attended  with  many  and  great  disadvantages. 

1.  They  introduce  unnecessary  difficulties  into  a  lan- 
guage, which  hath  sufficient  ones  of  itself. 

2.  They  are  placed  by  rules,  which  are  often  arbi- 
trary, and  contrary  one  to  another. 

3.  They  destroy  all  that  harmony  for  which  the  Greek 
language  is  so  justly  esteemed. 

4.  They  encourage  laziness.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to 
see  an  accent  marked  over  a  syllable,  and  to  place  the 
stress  of  the  voice  there  :  but  it  is  not  so  easy  a  matter 
to  know  the  quantity  of  syllables,  and  give  to  every  part 
of  a  word  its  due  proportion  of  time.  We  are  hereby 
led  and  accustomed  to  trust  to  our  eyes,  and  not  to  our 
ears. 

Prosody  originally  was  τόνος  φωνής  προς  ov  αΰομεν. 
But  now  it  is  a  quite  different  thing.  From  the  an- 
cient musical  use  of  accents  therefore  no  argument  can 
be  drawn  to  support  the  modern  practice  and  use  of  ac- 
cents. For  though  we  know  but  little  of  the  musical  or 
tonical  pronunciation  of  the  ancients,  yet  thus  much  we 
know,  that  it  was  perfectly  agreeable  to  the  nature  and 
quantity  of  syllables.  But  the  modern  use  of  accents  is 
not  agreeable  to  the  nature  and  quantity  of  syllables. 
Neither  hath  it  any  music  in  it:  unless  irregular  sounds 
can  be  .so  called,  it  must  therefore  be,  as  it  is  in  truth, 
a  third  thing,  distinct   Irom  the  use  of  accents  among 
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the  ancient  Greeks,  and  from  the  nature  and  quantity  of 
syllables;  and  consequently  cannot  be  supported  by 
either. 

This  conclusion  seemeth  necessary  ;  and  unless 
we  make  such  a  distinction,  we  must  run  into  in- 
explicable difficulties.  *  "  Qui  porro  usus  accentuum 
fuerit  in  vocali  pronuntiatione,  et  qua  ratione  syllaba- 
rum  quantitatem,  et  accentuum  inflexionem  veteres  con- 
ciliaverint,  nondum  ita  perspicue  explanatum  est."  This 
indeed  is  a  thing,  which  can  never  be  explained,  so  long 
as  we  confound  the  modern  use  of  accents  with  that 
which  was  made  of  them  by  the  ancient  Greeks. 

Accents  are  of  less  use  in  the  Greek  language  to  lead 
us  to  the  knowledge  of  quantity  than  in  any  other  lan- 
guage ;  because  it  affords  more  helps  or  criteria  to  this 
purpose,  which  are  distinct  from  accents,  and  arise 
from  the  very  constitution  of  that  language.  For 
besides  the  different  characters,  which  the  Greek  lan- 
guage hath  for  e  long  and  e  short,  and  for  ο  long  and  ο 
short,  it  hath  twelve  diphthongs  ;  which  are  all  long. 
By  which  means  an  infinite  number  of  syllables  are 
known  to  be  long  by  the  writing  and  natural  sound  of 
them,  previously  to  any  use  that  may  be  made  of  ac- 
cents. 

Tones,  or  accents,  are,  and  cannot  but  be  used  in  all 
languages,  t "  Ut  nulla  vox  sine  vocali,  ita  sine  accentu 
nulla  est."  Where  a  language  is  not  founded  in  a  na- 
tural quantity  of  syllables,  the  placing  of  accents  may 
be  allowed  to  be  arbitrary.  But  not  so  where  the  very 
nature  of  a  language  establisheth  a  difference  be- 
tween  syllables,  and  maketh  some  long  and  others 
short.  In  this  case  the  use  of  accents  cannot  be  arbi- 
trary, but  must  correspond  with  the  natural  length  or 
shortness  of  the  syllables,  which  compose  the  words 
of  that  language.  Otherwise  a  perpetual  discord  will 
arise. 

*  Montfauf.  Palso^r.  Gnec.  p.  236.  t  Dioinedes,  lib.  ii. 
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This  maketh  a  great  difference  between  the  ancient 
Greek  and  the  modern  languages.  In  these  the  pro- 
nunciation doth  not  depend  upon  a  natural  quantity, 
and  therefore  a  greater  liberty  may  be  allowed  in  the 
placing  of  accents.  But  in  the  Greek  language  the 
pronunciation  essentially  depends  upon  a  natural  quan- 
tity, and  therefore  all  use  of  accents  that  is  contrary  to 
quantity  must  be  injurious  to  pronunciation. 

Men  are  led  to  accent  their  words,  partly  by  the 
constitution  of  their  language,  and  partly  by  their 
own  natural  temper.  One  of  a  volatile  temper  will 
love  short  syllables,  and  will  not  like  to  be  stopped 
either  by  quantity  or  accent ;  so  that  in  pronouncing  a 
word  of  three  syllables  he  will  run  on,  and  place  the 
accent  upon  the  last  syllable,  because  he  can  run  no 
farther.  On  the  contrary-,  one  of  a  phlegmatic  temper 
will  love  long  syllables,  and  will  be  pleased  with  the 
majesty  of  quantity  and  accent:  so  that  in  pronouncing 
a  word  of  three  syllables,  he  will  naturally  lay  some 
stress  as  soon  as  he  can,  and  fix  upon  the  first  for  his 
accent. 

We  see  something  of  this  even  in  the  ancient,  though 
not  the  most  ancient  Greek  language,  the  dialects  of 
which  consisted  not  only  in  the  permutation,  addi- 
tion, and  subtraction  of  letters,  but  also  in  the  placing 
of  accents. 

The  *  Dorians  put  a  circumflex  upon  the  last  syllable 
of  all  their  first  futures  ;  whereas  the  common  language 
put  it  only  upon  those  that  end  in  λω,  μώ,  νώ,  ρω. 

The  t  ^Eolians  are  said  to  have  been  βαουντικοί,  i.  e. 
they  placed  their  accents  as  soon  as  they  could.  So 
πόταμος  and  κάλος  had  an  acute  upon  the  first  sylla- 
ble, which  necessarily  brought  a  grave  upon  the  last; 
whereas  the  common  dialect  put  an  acute  upon  the 
last ;  as  ποταμός,  καλός.  So  in  auaiv  %  they  put  the  ac- 
cent upon  the  first;  whereas  a  circumflex  was  commonly 

♦  Ma:.  Btjmo).  in  Voce  Kvftog.  }  Mag.  Etvraol.  in  Voce  ati^-iv. 

♦  Mag.  Etvuiol.  ibid. 
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put  upon  the  penultimate  ddmv.  And  so  in  *  6οσω 
for  ορώ  the  future  of  6οω  :  where  a  σ  is  inserted 
that  it  might  not  have  the  form  of  the  futures  of  those 
conjugations,  which  have  the  penultimate  short,  and  a 
circumflex  upon  the  last.  And  in  this,  as  in  many  other 
particulars,  the  Latins  followed  the  iEolians ;  and,  in- 
deed, it  is  very  evident  that  the  Latin  tongue  was  formed 
upon  the  iEolic  dialect  of  the  Greek  language. 

But  this  seemeth  to  relate  only  to  what  was  practised 
by  the  common  people,  and  in  common  conversation  ; 
for  those  that  wrote  in  any  one  dialect,  never  departed 
from  quantity,  any  more  than  those  that  wrote  in  any 
other  dialect. 

The  modern  Greeks  have  carried  the  barbarity  of 
accents  much  farther.  They  sometimes  place  the 
accent,  and  even  a  circumflex,  upon  the  fourth 
from  the  last :  whereas  the  ancient  Greeks  never  placed 
it  higher  than  the  third  from  the  last,  nor  the  circumflex 
beyond  Ihe  penultimate,  f  "  Loci  accentuuni  sunt  qua- 
tuor,  ultima,  penultima,  antepenultima,  et  pra?antepe- 
nultima.  Praeantepenultima  acutum  agnoscit  et  cir- 
cumflexum.  Acutum  quidem  in  iis,  quorum  penultima 
est  in  ια,  ut  άΐ'αγκ«λλ(«σ<ς  exultatio,  εννκτιασεν  IIOX  facta 
est ;  quasi  ia  unicam  efliciat  syllabam,  et  in  τ-ροπαροζυ- 
τόνοις,  quibus  additur  particula  νε,  ut  κάμετε  κάμετενε  fa- 
citis  :  circumflexum  autem  in  iis,  quorum  penultima  cir- 
cumflectitur,  et  iis  additur  articulus  cum  particula  νε,  ut 
είδατονε  vidi  Mud." 

As  some  parts  of  Greece  were  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  Venetians,  it  is  probable  that  the  mo- 
dern  Greeks  learned  this  method  of  accentuation  from 
the  Italians,  who  sometimes  place  the  accent  upon  the 
fourth  from  the  last ;  as  seguitano,  visitano,  des'iderano, 
considerano.  i  "  Ante  tertiam  quidem,  nulla,  quod  sci- 
am,  Lingua  praeter  Etruscam,  Tonum  collocat.  In  his 
enim  verbis,  seguitano,  visitano,  seminano,  desiderano, 


*  Mag.  Etjmol.  in  Voce  άεκπν.  ^n'g•  c•  2. 

t  Sim.    Portii   Gram.   Lina;.    Giarc.  |  Cania.  Hellenism.  EJ.  4to.  p.  98, 
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considerano,  in  quarta  a  fine  est  acutus.  In  compositis 
etiam  in  quinta  et  sexta,  portandosenela,  desideranovici, 
seminanovici.  Quidam  vir  doctissimus  in  octava  quo- 
que  id  observavit,  seminanovicisene,  edificanovicisene." 
We  have  some  instances  of  this  in  our  own  language ; 
as  dormitory,  repository,  preparatory,  authoritatively, 
demonstratively.  But  this  hurts  the  ear  ;  for,  in 
judging  of  accents,  the  ear  cannot  go  farther  back 
than  the  third  syllable.  And  when  the  accent  is  placed 
higher,  we  find,  in  fact,  that  all  the  subsequent  syllables 
are  pronounced  as  rapidly  as  if  they  were  but  two. 

Analogy,  and  the  reason  of  things,  require  that  all 
words  of  the  same  form,  at  least  where  there  cannot  be  any 
difference  in  the  sense,  should  be  accented  in  the  same 
manner.  But  this  is  not  observed  in  the  modern  doc- 
trine of  Greek  accents ;  and  the  most  probable  reason 
that  can  be  given  for  this  variation,  seemeth  to  be  the 
different  manner  of  accenting  the  same  words,  i.  e. 
words  of  the  same  form,  or  of  the  same  number  of  syl- 
lables,  by  different  people,  who  spoke  different  mo- 
ther-tongues. And  when  a  foreign  manner  of  ac- 
centing was  once  introduced  into  the  Greek  language, 
the  manner  of  one  people  prevailed  in  some  words,  and 
the  manner  of  another  people  prevailed  in  other  words, 
though  both  were  of  the  same  form,  and  capable  of  be- 
ing accented  in  the  same  manner. 

In  all  cases,  when  the  nature  of  a  language  admitteth 
of  quantity,  this  must  be  the  natural  and  best  rule  for 
the  pronouncing  of  it;  and  all  use  of  accents  that  in- 
terfereth  with  quantity,  must,  in  proportion,  interfere 
with  pronunciation.  And  this  is  the  case  of  the  Greek 
language,  but  not  so  of  the  modern  ones ;  especially  of 
those  which  sprang  from  the  Teutonic  and  Esclavonian. 
For  these,  consisting  of  a  greater  proportion  of 
consonants,  must  of  necessity  have  a  greater  num- 
ber of  long  syllables.  And  the  great  disproportion  be- 
tween long  and  short  syllables  made  it  impossible  to 
think  of  establishing  quantity  for  a  foundation  of  har- 
mony in  pronunciation.     Hence  it  became  necessary  to 
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lay  aside  the  consideration  of  quantity,  and  to  have  re- 
course to  accents  to  form  some  harmony,  such  as  it  is  : 
so  that  I  am  apt  to  think  that  the  present  use  of  accents 
was  introduced  into  the  Greek  language,  when  conquest 
and  commerce,  and  other  methods  of  intercourse,  brought 
foreigners  into  Greece  ;  for  then  each  was  naturally  led 
to  pronounce  Greek  according  to  the  accents  which  pre- 
vailed in  his  mother-tongue.     For  instance  :  he  whose 
mother-tongue  abounded  in  anapassts  (as  the  French, 
which  hath  no  trisyllable  that  maketh  a  dactyl)    -..„ 
would  naturally  have  placed  the  accent  upon  the 
last  syllable,  and  made  τα-πνός  an  oxytone,  though  the 
penultimate  is  long  by  nature.     And  he  whose  mother- 
tongue  abounded  in  dactyls  (as  the  English,  w  hich  hath 
no  trisyllable  that  maketh  an  anapaest),  would  naturally 
have  placed  the  accent  upon  the  antepenultimate,  and 
pronounced  τύψασ$*ι   with  the   accent  upon  the  first, 
though  the  last  is  long  by  nature,  and  the  penultimate 
by  position.     And  if  you  were  to  give  to  a  Frenchman 
and  to  an  Englishman,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  Greek 
accents,  two  Greek  words  to  pronounce,  one  consisting 
of  three  long  syllables,  and  the  other  of  three  short  ones, 
in  both  cases  the  Frenchman  would  certainly  place  the 
accent  upon  the  last,  and  make  both  words  ana- 
paests ;  and  the  Englishman  would  certainly  place 
the  accent  upon  the  first,  and  make  both  words  dactyls. 
The  reason  why  some  words  are  accented  differently, 
when  there  is  no  difference  in  the  sense,  could  not  be 
because  the  laws   of   accents  originally  allowed  such 
words  to  have  different  accents ;  for  accents  were  not 
originally  placed  according  to  the  laws  of  prosody,  but 
the  laws  of  prosody  were  formed  according  to  an  use  and 
custom,  which  was  already  established.     In  the  same 
manner  that  languages  in  general  were  not  originally 
formed  according  to  grammar  ;  but  grammar  was  formed 
according  to  the  use  and  custom  which  prevailed  in  lan- 
guages, and  had  already  fixed  the  general  nature  of  them. 
But  the  true  reason  of  this  variation  must  be,  that 
the  Greeks,   by  conversing  with  foreigners,  who 
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spoke  different  languages,  and  differed  one  from  another, 
in  placing  their  accents,  learned  of  them  their  respective 
ways  of  accenting ;  and  some  Greeks  placed  their  ac- 
cent one  way,  and  other  Greeks  placed  it  in  the  same 
word  another  way.  This  maketh  it  highly  probable,  that 
the  present  doctrine  of  Greek  accents  is  owing  to  the 
different  ways  of  accenting,  which  were  practised  in 
other  languages. 

This  account  of  the  modern,  arbitrary,  and  irrational 
placing  of  Greek  accents  seemeth  agreeable  to  fact. 
The  original  use  of  accents  among  the  ancient  Greeks 
was  entirely  musical.  The  grammarians  of  the  school 
of  Alexandria  were  the  first  who  applied  them  to  an- 
other  use,  which  was  to  distinguish  quantity ;  and 
as  long  as  accents  were  applied  to  this  purpose, 
no  alteration  could  be  thereby  caused  in  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  Greek  language.  On  the  contrary,  such  an 
use  of  accents  was  intended  to  be,  and  really  was  in  it- 
self, a  good  security  for  the  preservation  of  its  genu- 
ine pronunciation.  But  in  process  of  time,  and  when 
foreigners  intermixed  with  the  Grecians,  their  way  of 
accenting  crept  into  the  Greek  language,  and  so  the  pre- 
sent manner  of  placing  accents  was  introduced.  It  will 
be  proper  to  consider  this  more  particularly. 

The  present  system  of  accents  was  not  formed  at 
once.  As  there  was  a  progress  in  the  corrupt  pronun- 
ciation of  the  Greek  language,  so  was  there  a  progress 
in  the  doctrine  of  accents. 

The  accents  that  were  first  used  were  agreeable 
to  quantity.  This  is  evident  from  Dionysius  Hali- 
carnasseus.  *rH  μεν  jap  πεζή  λεζις  ούδενυς  ούτε  ονόματος 
ούτε  ρήματος  βιάζεται  τους  χρόνους,  ου$ε  μετατίθησιν'  αλλ' 
ο'ίας  παρείΧηφε  ry  φύσει  τάς  συΧλαβάς,  τάς  τε  μακράς  και  τάς 
βραχείας,  τοιαύτας  φυλάττει.  In  another  place  the  same 
judicious  writer  observeth,  that  all  the  parts  of  speech 
do  not  affect  the  ear  in  the  same  manner.  And  the  great 
and  good  reasons  which  he  assigneth  for  the  causes  of 

*   Π(ξϊ  2.υ*θίβ•.Όνομάτ.  £.11. 
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this,  are,  the  nature  of  letters  which  compose  words, 
and  have  many  and  different  powers,  and  the  union  of 
syllables,  which  is  formed  in  various  manners.  *  Ουχ 
άπαντα  πεφυκε  τα.  μέρη  της  λίζεως  ομοίως  ΰιατιΖεναι  την 
ακοην'  ωσπερ  ovct  την  όρατικην  αισ^ησιν  τα  όρατα.  πάντα, 
ούοε  την  γευστικών  το  γενστά,  ούοέ  τάς  άΧλας  αΙσΖησεις  _.  _.  1 
τα  κινοϋντα  εκάστην'  άλλα  και  γλυκαίνουσί  τίνες  αυτήν 
ή\οι,  και  πικραίνουσι,  και  τραχύνουσι,  και  λε α'ινουσι,  και  πολλά 
άλλα  πάΖη  ποιοϋσι  περί  αυτήν'  Αιτία  cl  ητε  των  γραμμάτων 
φύσις,  εξ  ών  η  φωνή  συνεστηκε,  πολλάς  και  ύιαφόρους  έχουσα 
ουνάμεις,  καΧ  η  των  συλλαβών  πλοκή  παντοζαπώς  σχηματι- 
ζόμενη. By  which  we  see  that  accents,  in  the  sense  in 
which  they  are  now  understood,  had  no  part  in  this  af- 
fair, and  that  they  could  not  possibly  be  considered  any 
farther  than  they  were  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  letters 
and  syllables,  i.  e.  to  quantity. 

This  truth  may  also  be  made  evident  from  fact.  The 
remains  of  antiquity,  which  we  have  upon  this  subject, 
are  indeed  very  scanty ;  but  yet,  such  as  they  are,  they 
evidently  prove  this  to  have  been  the  case.  All  poly- 
syllables ending  in  οίος  were  originally  accented 
with  a  circumflex  upon  the  penultimate ;  but  the 
modern  Athenians  accented  them  with  an  acute  upon 
the  antepenultimate.  This  we  learn  from  the  f  great 
etymologist,  who  blameth  the  alteration  at  the  same  time 
that  he  acquainteth  US  with  it :  τα  £ιά  του  όίΰς  ονόματα 
νπερ  cvo  συλλαβάς,  άπαντα  προπερισπάται.  ο'ιον,  παντοίος, 
άλλοΊος,  ετεροΐος'  οι  όε  μεταγενέστεροι  των  'Αττικών  το  γε- 
λοίος και  ομο'ιος  προπαροζννουσιν'  ουκ  εύ.  The  word  τρο- 
παιον,  and  all  words  of  the  same  form,  were  originally  ac- 
cented with  a  circumflex  upon  the  penultimate  ;  but  by  a 
later  rule  they  are  to  be  accented  with  an  acute  upon  the 
antepenultimate.  +  Παν  κτητικού  ούέετερον,  απο  ~Ζη\υκον  γε- 
γονός, τρίτην  απο  τέλους  έχει  την  οζεΐαν'  οίον,  κεφαλή,  κε- 
φάλαιον'  γυν?'/,  yuvaiov'  όθεν  και  τροπή,  τρόπαιον'  οι  όε 
παλαιοί' Αττικοί  προπερισπώσιν.  Suidas  saith  the  same  thing, 
and  so  doth  the  scholiast  upon  Aristophanes,  who  farther 

*  Sect.  12,  13.  t  Mag•.  Etymol,  in  voce  τρΜταιβν. 

t  Io  voce  •/t'KoTi;. 
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addeth,  that  the  ancient  manner  of  placing  the  accent  is 
preferable  to  the  modern,  as  being  more  agreeable  to 
analogy.  *  Και  όιμαι  κατ  άναλο-γίαν  τοντο  μάλλον  παρά 
σφίσιν,  η  τοντο  ττροψεοεσθαι,  ώς  άπο  τον  τρίτη  το  τριταϊον,  και 
αττο  τον  ονρα  το  ονραιον. 

When  the  ancient  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage began  to  be  corrupted,  the  grammarians  found  it 
necessary  to  introduce  the  use  of  accents,  to  pre- 
serve, as  much  as  possible,  that  ancient  pronunciation. 
If  therefore  we  can  discover  how  those  first  gram- 
Ί  _  marians  placed  accents,  and  if  it  should  appear  that 
they  placed  them  according  to  quantity,thiswillbe 
a  farther  proof  of  what  I  have  here  advanced.  As 
f  Homer  was  the  first  Greek  book  that  was  read  in  the 
schools  of  the  ancients,  it  is  reasonable  to  think  that 
this  was  the  first  that  was  accented ;  and  it  appears  from 
several  instances,  that  those  accents  were  placed  ac- 
cording to  quantity.  'Ερημος  is  accented  by  the  moderns 
with  an  acute  upon  the  antepenultimate  ;  but  it  was  ac- 
cented in  Homer  with  a  circumflex  upon  the  penulti- 
mate :  Χ  παρά  τοΐς  Άττικοΐς  προπαροζννζται"  παρά  δε  τψ 
ποιητή  προπερισπάται.     II.  Κ.  V.  520. 

Ώς  ιδε  χώρον  έρημο  ν,  δθ'  ίστασαν  ώκίες  Ίπποι. 

This  is  confirmed  by  Eustathius,  who  saith  ex- 
pressly, that  Έρημος  was  accented  after  this  manner, 
not  only  in  this,  but  in  all  other  places  in  Homer :  §  προ- 
περισπάται  δε  και  tvravSa  το  Ιρημος,  καθά  και  άΧλαχοϊι,  καθ 
ομοιότητα  τον  ίτοΊμος.  And  so  the  word  is  accented  in 
Bishop  More's  manuscript.  Όμοιος  is  accented  by  the 
moderns  with  an  acute  upon  the  antepenultimate.  But 
it  was  accented  in  Homer  with  a  circumflex  upon  the 


*  In  Plat.  v.  453.  Edit.  Tib.  Hem-  L.  I.  c.  17.    For  which  reason  Palladas 

sterbusii.  calleth    tbe   Iliad    άξχη    Γξαμμ.α.τιχτ,ς. 

t  Plin.  Epp.  L.  II.  Ep.  14.  Optime  Antholog.  L.  I.  c.  17. 

institutum  est  ul  ab  Houiero  atqae  Vir-  $  M.  Etymol.  in  voce  Έζκμ:;. 

gilio  lectio  inciperet.     Qainctil.  Instit.  §  Edit.  Rom.  fol.  82?.  L  ψ. 
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penultimate.  So  *  Porphyry  :  τά  διά  τοϋ  οίος  άπαντα  ττρο- 
περισπώμεν.  ετεροΐος'  γελοίος'  άλλοΐος'  διά  τούτο  κάι'Ομηρος 
τι~)  αναλογία  χρησάμενος  "f  ως  αίεΐ  θεός,  φησι,τον  όμοΐον  άγει 
προς  τον  όμοΐον.  ol  δέ  Αττικοί  όμοιος  λεγουσι.  Corinthus 
saith  much  the  same  thing;  and  Herodian  and  lfi 
Eustathius  assure  us  that  όμοιος  was  always  ac- 
cented by  the  ancients,  and  in  Homer,  with  a  circumflex 
upon  the  penultimate,  as  well  as  έρημος  and  έτοιμος*  %  το 
οέ  έρημα  προπερισπώσιν  οι  παλαιοί,  ώσπερ  yap  ετοίμον  λέγει 
Ομηρος  προπερισπωμενως  κατά  αρχαίσμον,  ούτω  και  ερημον 
το  παρ  ημΐν  ερημον.  Τό  μίντοι  όμοιος,  αυτό  μεν  ουκ  έχει 
παραΰοζίαν  τινά'  άνάλογον  yap  εστί  τοϊς  διά  τον  οίος  προπε- 
ρισπωμενοις'  δοκοϋν  προπερισπασ^ηναι  και  εκ  τοϋ  όμοίϊος* 
μάλλον  δε  τό  όμοιος  έχει  τι  καινον  κατά  συνη^ειαν  ως  φασιν 
άττικην.  Διό  Ηρωδιανός  φησιν  δτι  τό  παρ*  Όμηριο  ερημον  καϊ 
ετοΐμον,  οί  νεώτεροι  αττικοί  αναλόγως  φασιν  ερημον  και  ετοί- 
μον. Herodian  and  Eustathius  agreed  as  to  the  accentu- 
ation of  these  words  in  Homer  :  but  Eustathius  differed 
from  Herodian  as  to  the  analogy  of  the   ancient  and 

modern  accentuation  of  them.   To  δέ  όμοΐον  οτι  άνα-      Λ 

λ/  -  \      ι  ν     f  \     \  117 

ογως  προπερισπαται,  και  ου  πάρα  τυττου  κατά  το  προ- 
παροξύτονου μενον  ομοιον  ττολλαχοΰ  ^ηλοϋται.  ώσπερ  και  τό 
όμοιος  εν  τε  άλλοις  και  εν  Όδυσσεία.  δ  πάντως  άναλογώτερον 
τοϋ  όμοιος,  fol.  5G9. 1.  XVU.  Ό  δέ  όμοιος,  αναλόγως  προ- 
περισπαται εκ  τοϋ  ομός.  κατά  το,  παντός  παντοίος,  άλλος  άλ- 
λοΐος. και  τά  όμοια,  το  μίντοι  όμοιος  ύστερον  οί  αττικοί  παρώ- 
ζυναν.  fol.  1817. 1.  xv.  I  shall  only  observe  farther,  that 
Porphyry,  in  the  abovementioned  place,  addeth,  that 
τρο7ταίον  was  marked  with  a  circumflex  upon  the  penulti- 
mate in  the  copies  of  Thucydides  :  πάλιν  ημεΊς  μεν  αναλό- 
γως τρόπαιον  λεγομεν.  ώς  στη^λαιον,  σύλαιον.  ό  δε  Θουκυδίδης 
τρο7ταίον  Άττικώς.  The  meaning  of  which  is,  that  the 
moderns  put  an  accent  upon  the  antepenultimate  of  τρό- 
παιον to  bring  it  to  the  analogy  of  other  words 
of  the  same  form,  which  were  so  accented  (though 
that  analogy  might,  with  more  reason,  have  been  re- 

*  Περί   πρκτχίίχ;  MS.  Bibliotb.  Re-  t  Odyss.  P.  v.  218. 

gis  ADf?.  ί  Eustath.  fol.  531.  I.  xxxii.  &c, 

y2 
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versed),  but  that  in  Thucydides  a  circumflex  was  put 
upon  the  penultimate,  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
ancient  Athenians,  which  is  also  agreeable  to  what  Eu- 
stathius  saith  on  this  subject. 

From  hence,  therefore,  and  from  other  instances  which 
might  be  produced,  it  appeareth,  that  the  ancient  manner 
of  placing  accents  was  agreeable  to  quantity.  But  it  is 
not  an  easy  matter  to  point  out  the  exact  time,  when  a 
different  manner  of  accenting  began. 

The  patrons  of  the  present  system  of  accents  endea- 
vour to  prove  the  antiquity  of  them  from  two  incidents 
in  which  Demosthenes  was  concerned.  One  of  them  is 
Ί  in  his  Orations  περί  στεφάνου ;  and  the  other  is  related 
by  Plutarch,  in  his  Lives  of  the  ten  orators :  but 
neither  of  these  places  hath,  in  my  opinion,  been  rightly 
understood ;  and  they  will  appear,  in  their  true  sense,  to 
be  very  far  from  proving  the  point  for  which  they  are 
produced. 

In  the  oration  περί  στεφάνου,  the  point  which  Demos- 
thenes had  in  view,  was  to  persuade  the  people  that 
iEschines  was  the  mercenary,  μισθωτός,  and  not  the  guest 
or  friend,  ξένος,  of  Philip  and  Alexander.  Now,  in 
order  to  effect  this,  Demosthenes  had  a  mind  to  bring  his 
audience  to  an  open  declaration  of  it.  And  the  way 
which  he  took  to  bring  this  about,  was,  *it  is  said,  by 
appealing  to  his  hearers,  and  asking  them  if  vEschines 
was  not  a  μισθωτός;  artfully  putting  the  accent  in  the 
wrong  place,  because  he  knew  the  people  would 
immediately  correct  his  pronunciation;  and  then  he 
would  take  their  correction  of  his  pronunciation  as  a 
declaration  of  their  judgment  that  iEschines  was  a  μισ- 
θωτός; and  in  this  he  met  with  all  the  success  he  de- 
sired. This  hath  the  appearance  of  an  argument,  and 
yet  there  is  nothing  in  Demosthenes  to  support  it.  His 
words  are :  Άλλο  μισΖωτον  ίγώ  σε  Φιλίππου  πρυτερον, 
και  νυν  ' Αλεζάνϋρου  καλώ,  και  ούτοι  πάντες,  ει  ο  απιστεΐς, 
εροπησον  αυτούς,  μάλλον  δ'   ίγώ  τοΰθ'  ίιπερ  σου  ποιήσω'  πο- 

*  Guliel.  Bail,  de  Accentihus  Gr.xcoruiu. 
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τεροι/  νμΐν,  ώ  "Ανδρες  Αθηναίοι,  μισθωτός  Αισχίνης,  η  ξένος 
tlvat  'Αλεξάνδρου  δοκεΐ ; — ακούεις  α  λεγουσί,  Ι.  β.  I  say 
that  you  were  the  μισθωτός  of  Philip,  and  that  you  are 
now  the  μισθωτός  of  Alexander.  All  that  are  present 
will  say  the  same  thing.  If  you  disbelieve  me,  ask 
them ;  yea,  rather,  I  will  ask  them  for  you.  Do 
you  believe,  Ο  Athenians !  that  jEschines  is  the  μισθωτός 
or  ζίνος  of  Alexander  I  You  hear  what  they  say. — It 
is  evident  that  Demosthenes,  after  he  had  put  the  ques- 
tion, made  a  pause,  and  that  his  hearers  answered  μισ- 
θωτός ;  upon  which  Demosthenes  concluded  with  these 
words;  άκούεις  α  λέγουσι.  But  it  doth  not  appear  that 
Demosthenes  made  use  of  any  artifice  to  bring  his  hear- 
ers to  make  such  an  answer :  and  much  less  doth  it 
appear  that  the  artifice  which  he  put  in  practice,  was  by 
placing  a  wrong  accent  upon  the  word  μισθωτός.  This 
is  taken  from  his  commentator  Ulpian,  who  lived  five 
hundred  years  after  him,  and  who  delivers  this  only  as 
the  opinion  or  saying  of  some.     Ύινες  εωηκασιν  8rt  εκών  iv 

τω  ερωτών  6  ρητωρ  εβαρβάρισεν  εζεπίτηϊίες,  μισθωτον  λέγων'      -190 

Είτα  επελάβετό  τις  αυτοϋ,  ώς  Ιιορ^οΰμενος^  κάϊ  εβύησε  τω  Ιδίω 

τόνω  μισθωτός'  είτα  την  οιόρθωσιν  άπύκρισιν  και  βεβαίωσιν  ε'ίρηκεν. 

But  such  an  artifice  was  too  low  and  mean  for  Demos- 
thenes to  have  recourse  to.  And,  besides,  as  the  suc- 
cess of  it  was  very  uncertain,  one  cannot  think  he  would 
in  prudence  have  trusted  to  it.  If  any  artifice  was 
practised,  it  is  more  natural  to  conclude,  that  Demos- 
thenes had  previously  secured  some  persons  to  make 
the  answer  which  he  expected.  And  this  agreeth  with 
the  solution  which  Ulpian  giveth  to  this  affair,  who  far- 
ther telleth  us,  that,  according  to  the  opinion  of  others,  it 
was  his  friend  Menander  that  answered  μισθωτός.     01  U 

ώασιν  ως  Μένανδρος  6  κωμικός  φίλος  ων  αυτοΰ,  και  ων  εν  τοις  οικασ- 
ταΊς,  άπεκρίνατο  χαριζόμενος'  καί  του  ενός  την  ψωνην  ώς  των  πάντων 
εοεξατο. 

From  Plutarch's  Lives  of  the  ten  orators,  the 
patrons  of  the  present  system  of  accents  assert, 
that  the  Athenians  found  great  fault  with  Demosthenes 
for  placing  an  acute  upon  the  antepenultimate  of  the 
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word  'Ασκληπιός.  To  judge  fairly  of  this  assertion  we 
must  consider  the  passage  itself.  Plutarch  telleth  us, 
that  Demosthenes,  not  having  succeeded  in  his  public 
performances,  retired,  and  was  greatly  cast  down  ;  but 
that  he  was  comforted  and  encouraged  by  Eunomus  the 
Thriasian,  and  more  by  Andronicus  the  actor,  who  told 
him,  that  his  orations  were  good,  but  that  he  was  defi- 
cient as  to  his  action.     And  then  *  Plutarch  addeth, 

-ρυελθων  ck  πάλιν  εϊς  τάς  εκκλησίας,  νεωτερικώς  τίνα  λέγων,  Ιιεσΰ- 
ρετο'  ως  κωμωοηθήναι  αυτόν  νπο  Άντ κράνους,  και  Ύιμοκλέονς,  μα 
-» ς\  *  "/ην,  μα  κρήνας,  μα  ποταμούς,  μα  νάματα,  ομύσας  £t  τούτον 
τον  τρόπον  εν  τω  οήμω,  θόρυβον  έκίνησεν.  "ΪΙμνυείε  και  τον 
Α.σκλήπιον,  προπαροζννωνΆσκλήπιον,  και  παρεϊείκνυεν αυτόν  6ρ$ώς 
λέγοντα•  είναι  γάρ  τον  θεόν  ήττων,  και  επι  τούτω  πολλάκις  εθορυβήθη• 

i.  e.  Demosthenes  appearing  again  in  the  public  assem- 
blies, and  having  said  some  things  that  were  new  and 
unusual,  was  found  fault  with,  insomuch  that  he  was  ri- 
diculed by  Antiphanes  and  Timocles  in  their  comedies 
by  these  expressions  : — I  call  the  earth  to  witness,  I  call 
the  springs  to  witness,  I  call  the  rivers  to  witness,  ί  call 
the  waters  to  witness.  He  was  also  wont  to  call  Ms- 
culapius  to  witness,  laying  an  extraordinary  stress  upon 
the  antepenultimate  of  'Ασκλίιπιος,  and  he  insisted  that 
he  spoke  truly,  for  that  ^Esculapius  was  ?)7noc>  a  mild, 
benign,  and  beneficent  God.  And  upon  this  ac- 
count he  w<as  often  disturbed.  But  this  doth  not 
come  up  to  what  is  pretended ;  nor  can  it  be  made  to 
come  up  to  it,  but  by  overstraining  and  perverting  the 
text. 

And  the  patrons  of  the  present  system  of  accents  are 
so  sensible  of  this,  that  Baillius,  in  quoting  the  passage, 
hath  put  an  acute  upon  the  penultimate  of  Άσκληπιον 
(contrary  to  the  common  way  of  accenting  this  word, 
which  putteth  an  acute  upon  the  last),  ωμννε  δε  καϊ  τον 
Άσκληπίον  ;  and,  in  his  translation  of  it,  hath,  in  order  to 
make  out  his  own  sense,  inserted  words,  to  which  there 
is  nothing  at  all  in  the  original  that  answereth  :    "  Nee 

*  Ed.  Par.  1694    t.ii.  [>.  84Ϊ. 
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Άσκληπίον  acuta  penultima  more  Attico,  sed  acuta  an- 
tepenultima  'Ασκληπιού  (more,  ut  sibi  videbatur,  consen- 
taneo)  pronuntiavit."  But  this  is  very  unfair,  and  _ 
forcing  too  strict  a  sense  upon  the  word  προπαροξύ- 
νων.  The  plain  meaning  of  Plutarch  seems  to  be  no 
more  than  this :  that  Demosthenes  was  thought  to  make 
too  frequent  appeals  ;  that  he  used  to  appeal  to  iEscu- 
lapius ;  and  that  when  he  did  this  he  laid  an  uncommon 
stress  upon  the  antepenultimate  of  'Ασκληπιός ;  but  that 
the  accent  was  not  to  be  placed  there  Plutarch  doth  not 
say.  In  his  Lives  of  the  ten  orators,  and  in  his  *  Pa- 
rallels, he  mentions  the  particular  defects  and  faults  of 
Demosthenes  : — as,  that  his  speech  was  thick ;  that  he 
could  not  pronounce  distinctly  the  letter  ρ ;  that  he  had 
an  awkward,  unbecoming  motion  of  his  shoulders ;  that 
his  voice  was  low ;  and  that  his  breath  was  so  short,  that, 
in  speaking  long  periods,  he  was  forced  to  make  in-  _ 
cisions,  which  suspended  and  hurt  the  sense ;  that 
his  compositions  wrere  too  much  laboured ;  that  there 
was  a  confusion  in  his  periods  ;  and  that  he  abounded 
too  much  in  figures.  But  Plutarch  doth  not  say  that 
Demosthenes  accented  his  words  in  wrong  places.  And 
yet,  if  he  had,  this  was  a  fault  which  would  and  must 
have  been  taken  notice  of  in  the  first  place.  Indeed,  it 
cannot  be  imagined  that  Demosthenes,  who  had  been 
born  and  bred  up  in  Athens,  could  possibly  be  faulty  in 
this  respect. 

Suidas  seemeth  to  say  that  the  ancient  manner  of 
placing  accents  prevailed  under  Eupolis,  Cratinus,  Aris- 
tophanes, and  Thucydides,  and  the  new  manner  under 
Menander,  &C.  f  Ύρυπαιον  οι  παλαιοί  'Αττικοί  προπερισ- 
πώσιν.  οι  δε  νεώτεροι  προπαροζύνονσι.  η  δε  παλαιά  Άτθίς  _.  _Q 
εστίν,  ης  ηρχεν  Έ,υπολις,  Κρατίνος,  'Αριστοφάνης,  θου- 
κυδίδης.  η  δε  via  Άτθίς  εστίν,  ης  εστί  Μένανδρος,  καΐ  άλλοι. 
If  Suidas  meant  this  of  a  common  practice  in  the  man- 
ner of  accenting,  he  certainly  was  mistaken.  The  scho- 
liast upon  Aristophanes,  from  whom  he  seemeth  to  have 

*  T.  i.  p.  848-  t  In  voce  7ξίπ&Μ. 
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made  his  extract,  saith  nothing  of  this  ;  besides,  Suidas 
quoteth  no  authority.  In  truth,  he  seemeth  either  to  have 
mistaken  the  abovementioned  passage  of  Ulpian,  or  to 
have  injudiciously  confounded  two  things  which  are  of 
a  very  different  nature.     However,  it  is  no  improbable 
conjecture  to  suppose,  that  a  corrupt  manner  of  pro- 
nouncing some  words  in  the  Greek  language  was  occa- 
sioned by  Alexander's  expedition  into  Asia.     His  army 
might  have  learned  to  accent  some  words  according  to 
the  manner  of  the  Asiatics  :  and  as  it  is  reason- 
.       able  to  think  that  many  Asiatics  went  with  them, 
when  they  returned  into  Greece,  these,  we  may  be  sure, 
were  very  faulty  in  this  respect.     Upon  the  death  of 
Alexander,  two  great  empires  were  formed  out  of  his 
conquests  :  one  in  Egypt  under  Ptolemy,  and  another 
in  Asia  under  Seleucus.     In  both  these  kingdoms  the 
pronunciation  of  the  Greek  language  must  have  been 
greatly  corrupted;  and  this  corruption  must  have  infected 
Greece   itself,  considering  the  intercourse  and  corres- 
pondence which  was  carried  on  between  Greece  and  the 
two  new  kingdoms.     Alexander  died  in  the  first  year  of 
the  114th  Olymp. ;  upon  which  Ptolemy  immediately 
began  his  reign,  as  Seleucus  did  bis  twelve  years  after- 
wards.    In   the  first  year  of  the  153d  Olymp.  i.  e.  150 
years  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  Paulus  JEmi- 
lius  conquered  Greece,  and  made  it  a  Roman  pro- 
vince, by  which  the  genuine  pronunciation  and  accentu- 
ation of  the  Greek  language  must  have  been  farther  cor- 
rupted.    The   Greek  language  received  an   additional 
wound  by  the  irruption  of  *the  Goths  into  Greece  in 
the  third  century  :   indeed,  the  Goths  had,  before  this, 
made  several  emigrations  into  Greece.     From  Scandi- 
navia they  moved  southward;  first  to  the  islands  in  the 
Baltic,  then  settled  upon  the  continent  about  the  Vis- 
tula; and  afterwards,  by  the  force  of  their  arms,  they 
possessed    themselves    of    Dacia,   i.  e.  of  that  large 
country,  which  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Euxiue 

*    Β  ilropii  Breviar.  L  i\.  c.  8.  Bub  G;illiono. 
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Sea,  on  the  west  by   the  river  Tibiscus,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Danube.     They  maintained  this  ac- 
quisition 700  years,  i.  e.  from  before  Alexander's 
time  to  the  time  of  Valentinian  and  Valens.     *  "  Ter- 
tiae  Gothorum  Sedes  in  Dacia,  quam  hodie  Transylva- 
niam  Hungarian  ac  Valachiam  nominant.     Quas  paulo 
ante  Alexandri  Magni  aetatem  occupasse  invenio  :  reli- 
quisse  vero  sub  Yalentiniano  et  Valente,  circa  Annum 
Salutis  reparatas   376,  Chronologiae  nos  ratio  docet." 
This    situation  afforded  the  Goths   many    favourable 
opportunities  of  going  into  Greece  :    and  they  were  so 
fond  of  this  country,  that  many  of  them  settled  in  it ; 
and  in  such  numbers,  as  to  make  the  want  of  them  felt 
in  their  native  country :  which  obliged  the  Westrogoths 
(in  order  to  put  a   stop  to   this  evil)   to  make  a 
law  to  exclude  those  Goths  who  settled  in  Greece 
from  inheriting  in  their   native  country,     f "  Nullius 
(in  Gothia)  hereditatis  capax  esto,  qui  in  Graecia  do- 
micilium  fixit."     De  Hereditat.  cap.  12.  lib.  ii.      The 
t  last  wound  which  the  Greek  language  received,  was 
when  the   Saracens,  in  the  reign  of  Heraclius,  i.  e.  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  over-ran  Greece. 
By  this  the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  language  was 
corrupted  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  was  now  found  as 
necessary  to  write  accents  in  books  for  common  use, 
as  it  had  been  before  to  write  them  only  in  the 
books  of  learners. 

This  account  of  the  progress  in  the  corruption  of 
the  Greek  language  agreeth  with  the  time  when  ac- 
cents are  said  to  have  been  invented;  and  also  with 
the  time,  when  we  find,  in  fact,  by  the  mauuscripts 
which  are  now  extant,  that  accents  began  to  be  in  com- 

*   Wolfang.  Lazius  De  Gent.  Migra-  as  is  necessary  to  fix,  with  some  degree 

tionibus.  p.  554,  555.  of  probability,  the  common  use  of  ac- 

t  Vid.  Sliernhielmium  in  Anli-Cla-  cents.     It  suffered  greater  corruptions 

\erio,  Dissert.  I.  et  Ingewaldi    Hist.  afterwards;  of  which  the  reader   may 

Graec.  Ling.  p.  283.  see  an  account  in  Du  Fresne's    Preface 
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mon  use;  though  even  then,  and  for  many  ages  after,  se- 
veral writers,  who  were  studious  of  antiquity,  did  not 
use  them  :  as  is  evident  from  those  manuscripts  without 
accents,  which  yet  were  written  in  the  same  age  with 
others  that  have  them. 

Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  according  to*  Suidas, 
flourished  at  Alexandria  in  the  145th  Olympiad :  he  is 
said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  accents,  i.  e.  at  least  as 
ι  ο*  to  the  use  which  he  made  of  them  ;  for  before  him 
the  use  of  accents  was  entirely  musical.  But  he 
thought  that  accents  might  be  usefully  applied  to  pre- 
serve the  metrical  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  language, 
and  for  this  reason  he  employed  them  to  facilitate  the 
knowledge  of  that  language  to  those  foreigners  who 
were  desirous  of  learning  it.  -f"  Aristophanes  Byzan- 
tius  ττροσωδίαν  sive  accentus  excogitavit.  Non  quod  ad 
illam  usque  astatem  Graeca  lingua  accentibus  et  spiriti- 
bus  caruerit :  nulla  enim  potest  lingua  sine  accentu  et 
spiritu  pronuntiari  ;  sed  quod  ille  ea,  quae  usus  magis- 
ter  invexerat,  ad  certas  normas  et  regulas  deduxerit, 
signa  et  formas  invenerit,  quo  loco  essent  constituendi 
accentus  et  spiritus  docuerit."  The  grammarians,  who 
^05  succeeded  Aristophanes,  in  the  school  of  Alexan- 
dria,followed  his  example.  But,  if  his  method  was 
to  make  accents  always  agree  with  quantity,  there  is 
reason  to  doubt  whether  his  successors,  in  process  of 
time,  kept  strictly  to  his  rules.  %  Isaac  Vossius  thought 
that  the  agreement  of  accents  with  quantity  was  kept  up 
till  the  time  of  Antoninus  and  Commodus,  and  even 
down  to  the  seventh  century.  "  Usque  ad  tempora  An- 
tonini  et  Commodi  Impp.  perstitit  nihilominus  antiqua 
et  fere  Integra  loquendi  ratio,  ut  opus  non  fuerit  totidem 
apicibus  scripturas  onerare,  ac  posterioribus  factum  sit 
seculis,  cessante  nempe  et  penitus  collapsa  vetere  pro- 
nuniiandi  ratione.  Quam  recens  sit  usus  apponcndi 
istiusmodi  accentus  quibuslibct  scripturis,  hoc  satis  de- 

*  In  voce  Άμττβφάηκ.  t  Dc  Pocinat.Caulu.  |>.  18,  I'.'. 

t  Moolfkuc.  Palaeogr. Grsc•  i>.  3J. 
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clarat,  quod  in  nullis  raarinoribus,  nullis  numis-  -jo- 
raatis,  nullis  denique  codicibus,  qui  quidem  mille, 
aut  nongentis  annis  antiquiores  sunt,  virgulas  aut  apices 
ulli  compareant.  Unde  satis  evidenterpatet,  totointcr- 
rnedio  tempore,  quod  ab  Aristophane  grammatico  ef- 
fluxit,  usque  ad  id  tempus,  quo  accentus  adscribi  cae- 
perunt,  per  spatium  nempe  octo  vel  novem  seculorum, 
baud  aliis  usibus  adhibitas  fuisse  a  gTammaticis  accen- 
tuum  notas,  quam  ad  erudiendam  in  artemetrica  Juven- 
tutem.  Nee  taraen  existimandum  similem,  ac  nunc  pas- 
sim recepta  est,  olim  quoque  fuisse  accentuum  ratio- 
nem.  Qui  enim  cantus  aut  lectio  subsistere  possit,  si 
quis  Homericos  versus,  ita  ac  vulgo  fit,  pronuntiet  ? 

*  ΉΙλιος  δ'  ανυρουσε  Χιπων  περίκαλλεα  Χίμνην  13/" 

Ουρανού  ες  ττοΧύχαΧκον,  ϊν  άθανάτοισί  ψαείνρ 
Και  θνητοΐσι  βροτυΐσιν  επί  ζείοωρον  ορουραν" 

"  Longe  aliter  veteres ;  sic  nempe  illi  accentus  digere- 
bant. 

Ήελιος  δ'  α'ΐ'οροϋσε  λιπών  περικάλλεα  Χίμνην 
"Ουρανον  ες  ποΧνχαΧκον,  ίν   άθανατοΧσι  φαεινρ 
Και  θνητοΐσι  βροτοΊσιν  επί  ζειδωρον  α'ροΰραν" 

"  Vera  esse  quae  affirmo  libenter  agnoscet  is,  qui  vete- 
rum  grammaticorum,  Dionysii  Thracis,  Apollonii  Alex- 
andrini,  JElii  Dionysii  Halicarnassensis,  Aristarchi  ju- 
nioris,  et  aliorum,  quas  supersunt,  scripta  et  fragmenta 
evolvat."  But  this  lieth  open  to  great  uncertainties. 
There  is  nothing  extant  of  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium  : 
he  is  quoted  but  once  by  Apollonius,  and  that  not  to  any 
purpose  that  cometh  up  to  the  present  point.  Apollo- 
nius doth  not,  in  his  Syntax,  say  any  thing  either  -.^. 
from  himself  or  from  the  elder  Aristarchus,  whom 
he  often  quoteth,  that  proveth  what  Vossius  hath  ad- 
vanced.    There  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  Ίίχνη 

*  Odyss.  Γ.  v.  l,&c. 
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-γραμματική,  which  is  ascribed  to  Dionysius  Thrax,  and 
is  still  extant,  be  really  the  work  of  that  Dionysius,  who 
was  the  scholar  of  Aristarchus,  or  of  some  other  Diony- 
sius. The  only  printed  copy  that  we  have  of  this  Τέχνη 
-γραμματική  was  published  by  #  Fabricius,  from  a  manu- 
script in  the  Holstein  library ;  and  this  contains  nothing 
upon  the  present  subject.  There  is  nothing  of  Aristar- 
chus junior  published,  that  I  know  of;  nor  of  yElius 
Dionysius  Halicarnassensis,  excepting  a  tract,  περί  άκ- 
λιτων ρημάτων,  in  Aldus's  Thesaurus.  What  we  have 
upon  the  subject  of  Greek  accents,  according  to  the  pre- 
■j.-jq  sent  system,  is  conveyed  to  us  by  the  Greek  scho- 
liasts and  grammarians,  who,  though  we  call  them 
ancient,  in  respect  of  us,  are  yet  modern  in  respect  of 
the  truly  ancient  Greeks.  They  copy  one  another;  and 
all  seem  plainly  to  derive  their  doctrine  from  the  gram- 
marians of  the  school  of  Alexandria,  many  of  whom 
lived  before  the  times  of  Antoninus  and  Commodus ; 
so  that,  though  it  should  be  allowed  that  Aristophanes, 
and  some  of  his  immediate  successors,  placed  accents 
agreeably  to  quantity,  yet  is  it  by  no  means  an  improba- 
ble conjecture,  that  in  process  of  time  the  grammarians 
of  that  school  departed  from  the  system  of  Aristo- 
phanes, and  did  not  pay  a  due  regard  to  quantity.  And 
when  this  essential  rule  was  neglected,  and  accents 
were  placed  accordiug  to  a  corrupt  pronunciation  which 
140  Prevailed,  then,  of  course,  the  rules  for  placing  ac- 
cents must  have  been  multiplied  in  proportion  as 
the  corrupt  pronunciation  increased  :  but  as  it  doth  not 
appear  when  the  alteration  began,  this  matter  must  still 
remain  undetermined. 

It  is  not  to  be  thought  that  the  grammarians  formed  at 
once  a  perfect  system  of  accents  which  was  universally 
agreed  to  and  received  :  their  first  business  was  to 
bring  into  some  consistency,  and  reduce  under  some 
rules,  a  pronunciation  which  had  been  corrupted  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  in  different  ways  ;  which  could  not  be 

*  Bib.  Graec.lib.  v.  c.  7.  $  13. 
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done  but  by  many  rules,  and  more  exceptions  ;  and  then 
they  endeavoured,  upon  their  own  authority,  to  form  or 
fix  a  distinctive  pronunciation  of  some  words  in  which 
yet  they  greatly  differed  one  from  another. 

One  case,  in  which  the  grammarians  accented  -^ 
differently  the  same  word,  was  to  distinguish  its  ac- 
tive from  its  passive  sense  :  as  γελοίος*  the  etymo- 
logist telleth  us,  with  an  acute  upon  the  antepenul- 
timate, signifieth  one  who  is  a  subject  of  ridicule; 
but  with  a  circumflex  upon  the  penultimate,  signifieth 
a  joker,  -γελοίος  λέγεται,  6  γελωτος  αζιος'  γελοίος•  δε  ό 
γελωτοποιός.  Ammonius  saith  the  same  thing :  and 
SO  doth  f  EustathlUS  :  του  δε  τρισυλλάβου  (scil.  γελοίος) 
τίνες  όζύνουσι  την  πρώτην  σνλλαβην,  ως  φησι  Διονύσιος 
Αϊλιος.  οι  δε  πλείστοι,  γελοΐον  μεν  προπερισπωμενως,  τον  γε- 
λωτο7Γθίόυ  λεγουσι.  οίον  τον  μίμον.  γίλοιον  δέ,  τον  καταγε- 
λαστον.  δοκεί  δέ  φησι  των  παλαιών  "Αττικών  είναι,  προπε- 
ρισπαντα  τοιαύτα,  ομοΐον.  ετοϊμον.  γελοίοι•.  But  Suidas,  1 . 
Magister,  and  Phavorinus,  say  quite  the  contrary :  -^^ 
γελοίος  ό  καταγελαστος•.  γελοίος  δε  ο  γελωτοποιός•. 
jPhiloponus  hath  observed,  that  there  was  a  third  man- 
ner of  accenting  this  word,  by  putting  an  acute  upon  the 
last,  έχει  δέ  παρασημειώσεις  τοιαύτας  και  ό  ^«λόττονος•.  εν  αΐς 
και  οτι  γελοίος  μεν  ο  καταγελαστος  προπερισπωμενως,  γελοίος 
δέ  οζυτόνως  6  γελωτοποιός.  And  a  §  manuscript  lexicon  in 
the  Coislian  library  exhibiteth  the  same  :  γελοΊος  μεν  ο 
καταγελαστος  προπερισπωμενως'  γελοίος  δέ,  ο^υτόνως,  ο  γε- 
λωτοποιός: which  is  manifestly  copied  from  Eustathius. 

Another  case,  in  which  the  grammarians  accented  dif- 
ferently the  same  word,  was  to  distinguish  its  proper  from 
its  figurative  sense;  as  αγροικος,  Ij  Ammonius  telleth  us, 
with  a  circumflex  upon  the  penultimate,  signifieth  one  ^^ 
who  dwelleth  in  the  country ;  but  with  an  acute  upon 
the  antepenultimate,  signifieth  an  ill-bred  man.  ΆγροΊκος 
και  "Αγροικος  διαφέρει,  προπερισπωμενως  μεν,  ό  εν  αγρ<<7  κα- 


*  In  voce  yt\oXo;.  §  Montfauc.  Cat.  Bib.  Coi.il.  p.  470, 

t  11.  B.  fol.  205.  1.  44.  ||  I"  voce  Άγξοΐκος. 

t  Eustath.  II.  M.  fol.  90(5.  1.50. 
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τοικων.  προπαροζντόνως  6ε,  b  σκαιος  τους  τρόπους.  And 
yet  Ptolemaeus  Asealonita,  whom  Animonius  had  pe- 
rused, for  he  quoteth  him  under  the  word  τριετές,  saith 
quite  the  contrary  :*  "Αγροίκος  βαρντονον,  ό  Iv  άγροϊς  ΰια- 
τρίβων'  άγροΐκος  δε  προπ  ερισπώμενον,  ό  μη  ήμερος.  But 
there  is  no  reasonable  foundation  for  such  a  difference 
in  the  accentuation  of  this  word ;  all  the  compounds  of 
οίκος  are  proparoxytonous;  and,  therefore,  if  analogy  is 
allowed  to  be  a  rule  for  accenting  words  of  the  same 
144  f°rm>  there  cannot  be  any  good  reason  to  make  an 
exception  for  this  single  word.f  "  Discrimen  est  inter 
grammaticos  circa  hoc  discrimen  ;  et  profecto  haud 
scio  an  ita  stricte  et  superstitiose  observetur  haec  differ- 
entia apud  auc tores.  Quamobrem  dispungerem  penitus 
hanc  notam  ΰιακριτικην  inter  άγροΐκος  et  αγροικος,  turn 
quia  de  ea  non  convenit  inter  grammaticos ;  turn  quia 
non  memini  earn  ab  auctoribus  ubique  observatam  ;  turn 
quia  tarn  cognatse  et  finitimae  sunt  has  significationes,  ut 
non  opus  sit  eas  accentu  distingui ;  turn  denique  quia  cae- 
tera  omnia  composita  in  οίκος  sunt  proparoxytona.  μέτοι- 
κος, άποικος,  σόΧοικος  πάροικος,  ψερεοικος,"  &C.  I  would  not, 
however,  have  it  concluded  from  hence,  that  I  approve 
I  *r  of  the  placing  an  acute  upon  the  antepenultimate 
of  these  words.  I  rather  think,  and  am  persuaded, 
that  άγροικος,  and  αγοραίος,  concerning  the  accentuation 
of  which  there  is  much  the  same  variation  among  the 
grammarians,  and  all  words  of  the  same  form,  had  ori- 
ginally, as  they  ought  to  have,  a  circumflex  upon  the 
penultimate,  and  that  it  was  the  moderns,  the  μεταγενέσ- 
τεροι Άττίκοϊ,  who  accented  the  antepenultimate  with  an 
acute. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  present  system  of  ac- 
cents is  not  founded  on  the  genuine  pronunciation  of  the 
Greek  language,  which  was  agreeable  to  quantity,  but 
on  a  corrupt  pronunciation,  which  began  and  increased 
in  latter  ages.     Those  grammarians,  from  whom  we 

*  Fabricii  Bibl.Gncc.  lib.  iv.  c.  33.  t  Jac.  Duport.    Prrclect.   in  Tlico- 

§■  5•  phrast.  Cbar.  iv.  p.  273. 
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have  received  this  system,  were  really  modern  in  ^.„ 
respect  of  the  pure  and  genuine  pronunciation  of 
the  Greek  language.  The  rules  which  they  formed  had 
but  little  regard  to  quantity ;  and  were,  in  many  cases, 
contrary  one  to  another.  And,  therefore,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  this  system  is  not,  even  now,  uniform  and  consist- 
ent, and  that  there  are  many  variations  in  the  placing 
of  accents,  both  in  accented  manuscripts  and  printed 
books ;  which  would  not  have  been  the  case,  if  gram- 
marians had  placed  accents  as  they  were  placed  when 
the  Greek  language  was  in  its  purity. 

There  are  undoubtedly  some  difficulties  to  be  met 
with  on  the  subject  of  accents,  both  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages.     But  these  may,  perhaps,  be  removed 
by  considering  that  in  all  languages,  the  pronuncia-    1  . 
tion  of  some  words  is  founded  only  upon  custom, 
which  is  above   all  the  laws  of  grammar.     *  "  Quod 
Graeci,  quod  Barbari  hodie  in  sua  quisque  lingua ;  cur 
non  Romani  habuerint,  et  quaedam  pronunciarint  ad 
Morem  potius,   quam  ad  Normam?    Ad  suavitatem, 
quam  ad  quantitatem  ?    Ego  censeam :  etsi  adfirmare 
aut  illustrare  id  mihi  fas  paucis  argumentis  vel  exem- 
plis.     Quomodo  enim  penetrem  aut  oculos  adjiciam  in 
tenebras  illius  iEvi  1    Omnia  silentio  et  oblivione  obru- 
ta :  et  scimus  in  ea  parte  hactenus,  quatenus  scire  nos 
grammatici  voluerunt.     Quibus   tamen  ipsis  expressa 
quaedam  contra  suam  legem,  praesertim  earn,  quae  te- 
nores  ligatad  modulum  syllabae  et  mensuram." 
There  are  several  instances  of  this  in  Quinctilian, 
Priscian,  Festus,  Gellius,  and  Charisius.     And  we  have 
the  same  reason  to  say  of  the  pronunciation  of  the  an- 
cient Greek  language,  that  t  Sanctius  had  to  say  of  that 
of  the  Latin — that  there  were  some  things  in  the  use  of 
accents  among  the  ancient  Romans,  qui  nostras  aures 
omnino  fugiunt.     In  living  languages  there  is  a  necessity 
of  complying  with  custom  :   but  in  dead  languages  this 
reason  seemeth  to  cease.  If,  therefore,  the  patrons  of  the 

*  Lipsius  de  reel.  Pronunt.  L.  L.  e.  21.        t  Minerva,  1.  iv.  c.  14.  art.  5. 
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modem  doctrine  of  accents,  in  pronouncing  the  ancient 
Greek  language,  think  they  can  reconcile  their  doctrine 
with  a  due  observation  of  quantity,  they  are  free  to  re- 
tain it :  but  I  must  sincerely  confess,  that  I  do  not  see 
1  .q  how  they  can.  On  the  contrary,  we  plainly  see,  that, 
in  fact,  they  do  not;  and  that  in  verse  they  do  not 
so  much  as  pretend  to  it :  so  that,  in  this  respect,  they 
necessarily  run  into  the  great  absurdity  of  making  two 
languages  out  of  one.  And,  therefore,  if  we  would  ob- 
serve uniformity,  and  keep  to  what  we  can  safely  rely 
on,  we  must  not  admit  of  any  use  of  accents  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  ancient  Greek  language,  but  what  is 
consistent  with  quantity ;  and  if  we  have  lost  the  nicer 
part  of  the  ancient  pronunciation,  we  have  the  more 
reason  to  adhere  to  that  essential  part  which  still  sub- 
sisted. 
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I  have,  in  the  following  Dissertation,  endeavoured     ... 

.  Ill 

to  keep  to  one  point,  which,  indeed,  is  the  main 
foundation  of  the  present  controversy :  and  have  passed 
over  some  things  upon  which  Mr.  Foster  has  enlarged, 
because  I  am  but  little,  or  not  at  all,  concerned  in  them. 

As  to  the  assistance  which  may  be  borrowed  from 
music  to  explain  the  doctrine  of  accents,  I  have  de- 
clared my  sentiments  in  the  body  of  the  Dissertation. 
And  as  to  those  Greeks  who,  upon  the  downfall  of  . 
the  Grecian  empire,  fled  into  the  west,  and  there 
taught  their  language,  I  am  under  no  obligation  to  say 
any  thing  about  their  characters,  because  I  have  never 
impeached  them.  But  the  censure  which  Mr.  Foster  has 
been  pleased  to  pass  upon  the  University  of  Oxford,  for 
allowing  some  Greek  books  to  be  printed  without  ac- 
cents at  their  press,  requires  to  have  some  notice  taken 
of  it,  because  it  is  equally  groundless  and  unprece- 
dented. 

The  Hebrew  Bible  was,  but  few  years  ago,  printed  at 
Oxford  without  vowels,  and  without  causing  any  out- 
cry ;  and  yet  there  was  more  room  for  censure  in  this 
case,  because  it  is  well  known  that  many  look  upon  the 
Hebrew  vowels  to  be  as  sacred  a  part  as  any  other 
of  the  Hebrew  text.  Politian,*  many  years  ago, 
printed  some  Sibylline  verses,  and  an  elegy  of  Callima- 
chus,  without  accents,  because  he  found  them  so  in  his 

*  Miscellan.  p.  58.  80. 
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manuscripts ;  and  the*  Greek  New  Testament  was 
printed  at  London,  in  the  year  1729,  without  accents ; 
and  ail  this  was  done  without  any  censure.  Mr.  Foster 
therefore  must  entertain  an  uncommon  fondness  for  his 
own  opinions,  otherwise  one  cannot  conceive  that 
he  would  have  broke  out  with  so  much  asperity 
against  the  University  of  Oxford  on  this  occasion.  The 
University,  in  allowing  some  Greek  books  to  be  printed 
at  their  press  without  accents,  have  done  no  more  than 
what  had  been  done  before  by  others  without  censure ; 
and  in  this  they  really  did  less  than  they  had  done  in  al- 
lowing the  Hebrew  Bible  to  be  printed  at  their  press 
without  vowels.  The  truth  is,  that  the  printing  of  books 
with  or  without  accents  is  no  determination  of  the  con- 
troversy about  accents  on  either  side,  much  less  is  the 
imprimatur  of  the  vice-chancellor  to  Greek  books,  with 
or  without  accents,  a  declaration  of  the  University  for  or 
against  accenfs. 

Mr.  Foster  has  carried  his  anger  against  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  still  farther,  by  invidiously  re- 
minding them  of  a  certain  f  decree  of  convocation,  which 
was  passed  in  a  time  when  party  principles  had  unhap- 
pily got  the  better  of  cool  judgment,  and  which  the  pre- 
sent members  of  that  University  do,  it  is  to  be  presumed, 
wish  had  never  been  made.     Nor  has  Mr.  Foster  at  all 
mitigated  his  resentment  by  his  telling  the  University, 
with  an  appearance  of  deference,  though  only  ironical, 
that  %  they  may  if  they  please  annul  half  the  letters  in 
every  alphabet,  and  he  shall  not  be  the  person  to  call 
in  question  their  authority  ;   when,  in  the  very  same 
r...  breath,  he  loudly  calls  upon  the  editors  of  two  or 
three  Greek  books  without  accents,  under  the  vice- 


*  Dr.  Twells  published  ihree    se-  this  circumstance.      In  this  he  shewed 

veral  pieces  against  this  edition  of  the  his  judgment  and  temper,  and  gave  an 

New  Testament,  in  which  he  set  forth  example  worthy  of  being  taken  notice 

all  the  fault3  he  found    in  it;  but  he  of  and  followed  by  those  who  are  fond 

•was  so  far  from  blaming  the  editor  for  of  making  mountains  of  mole-hills, 
publishing  the  Greek  text  without  ac-  t  Essay,  p.  204. 

cents,  that  he  never  once  mentioned  ♦  Ibid. 
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chancellor's  imprimatur,  to  step  forth  from  belaud  their 
shield  qfacademice  auctoritas,  and  fight  with  him  in  this 
cause.  Alas  !  what  modest  author  or  editor  will  ven- 
ture to  offer  any  thing  to  the  public,  if,  for  so  harmless  a 
thing  as  the  printing  of  a  Greek  book  without  accents, 
he  must  be  charged  with  unfaithfulness,  and  with  giving 
up,  and,  by  a  kind  of  breach  of  trust,  destroying  what  he 
should  look  on  as  a  sacred  deposit  in  his  hands? 

By  these  expressions,  which  are  not  intended  by  any 
means  to  be  understood  hyperbolically,  it  appears  that 
Mr.  Foster  considers  the  printing  of  Greek  books  with- 
out accents  as  a  crime  not  at  all  inferior  to  sacri- 
lege. But,  in  the  name  of  plain  common  sense, 
where  is  the  unfaithfulness  ?  where  is  the  breach  of 
trust?  where  is  the  destroying  a  sacred  deposit  by  such 
a  practice  ?  If  any  unfaithfulness,  any  breach  of  trust, 
any  destroying  a  sacred  deposit  does,  in  respect  to  ac- 
cents, attend  the  printing  of  Greek  books,  there  is  much 
more  reason  to  lay  these  crimes  in  charge  to  those  that 
print  them  with  accents.  The  oldest  and  best  Greek  ma- 
nuscripts that  we  have  are  without  accents ;  and  if  the  edi- 
tors of  Greek  books  from  such  manuscripts  had  printed 
them  as  they  found  them,  they  would  have  printed  them 
without  accents.  If  they  had  done  this,  they  could 
not  possibly  be  charged  with  unfaithfulness,  breach 
of  trust,  and  destroying  a  sacred  deposit.  The  plain 
query  then  here  is — whether  they  have  not  justly  in- 
curred these  charges  by  putting  into  their  editions,  from 
manuscripts  that  are  more  recent,  and  not  so  good,  ac- 
cents which  are  not  in  the  oldest  and  best  manuscripts  ? 
Did  not  Dr.  Grabe  print  at  Oxford,  under  the  vice-chan- 
cellor's imprimatur,  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament  with  accents,  though  the  Alexandrian 
manuscript,  from  which  he  printed  it,  and  which  his  edi- 
tion was  intended  to  represent,  has  them  not  ?  Mr.  Fos- 
ter might,  and  with  more  justice  too,  have  in  this  case 
laid  a  charge  of  unfaithfulness,  breach  of  trust,  and 
destroying  a  sacred  deposit;  but  then  he  would  have 
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made  two  charges  which  would  have  contradicted  and 
destroyed  each  other. 

If  the  arguments  which  Mr.  Foster  has  offered  are  so 
strong,  so  cogent,  and  so  unanswerable,  as  he  takes  them 
to  be,  he  had  reason  to  expect  they  would  operate  by 
their  own  force.  This  was  the  only  proper  conduct  for 
him  to  observe  on  this  occasion :  for  an  adversary  is 
always  brought  over  more  effectually  and  more  easily 
by  conviction,  than  by  being  loaded  with  opprobrious 
language. 

An  author  of  great  judgment  and  temper,  whose  sen- 
timents  on  the  subject   of  accents    partly   agree  with 
..    those  of  Mr.  Foster,  was  so  sensible  of  the  many 

difficulties  aud  objections  to  which  this  proposed 
method  of  pronunciation  was  liable,  that  he  almost 
placed  it  amongst  the  aSvvara,  and  has  ingenuously  al- 
lowed those  that  differ  from  him,  either  to  print  Greek 
books  without  accents,  or  to  print  them  with  accents, 
but  to  pay  no  regard  to  them.  *  "  Ut  libere  dicam  quod 
sentio,  vel  tonos  prorsus  sublatos  esse  velim  tantisper 
dum  depravata  ilia  pronuntiatio  tonorum  pro  temporibus 
emendetur  (quum  praesertim  veteres  constet  istos  apices 
in  scribendo  non  usurpasse)  vel  nullain  eorum  rationem 
...  haberi."    Here  then  is  another  man  whom,  if  he 

were  alive,  Mr.  Foster  might  also  have  called  upon 
to  step  forth  and  fight  with  him  for  having  unluckily, 
though  very  honestly,  said  a  thing  which  Mr.  Foster  dis- 
approves of, 

As  I  have  not  the  honour  of  being  a  member  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  and  have  not  published  any  Greek 
author  without  accents,  I  may,  upon  these  accounts,  be 
thought  more  impartial ;  and  for  this  reason  I  have  al- 
lowed myself  the  liberty  of  saying  something  in  vindica- 
tion of  that  learned  body,  that  the  world  may  not  be  im- 
posed upon  by  such  an  outcry,  and  think  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford  has  licensed  the  printing  of  some  very 

*  Sjlloge  Scriptor.  Havercamp.  P.  that  T.  Beza  was  the  aulhor  of  this 
I.  p.  179.  It  appears  by  a  note,  p.  352,       piece. 
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wicked  books.     But  I  desire  the  reader  will  judge     j 
by  the  reasons  which  I  have  set  forth. 

The  University  of  Oxford,  and  the  editors  under  their 
licence,  undoubtedly  had  good  reasons  for  what  they 
have  done ;  and  they  are  free,  if  they  please,  though  I 
do  not  apprehend  they  will  think  themselves  obliged,  to 
account  for  their  conduct  in  this  respect.  Mr.  Foster 
also  was  free  to  oifer  his  reasons  to  the  public  :  but  it 
would  have  been  more  to  his  credit  if  he  had  kept  within 
the  bounds  of  decency.  No  reader  will  think  that  he 
has  shewn  any  Attic  urbanity  in  concluding  his  book 
with  so  much  acrimony;  nor  will  he  be  induced  to  en- 
tertain a  favourable  opinion  of  the  Greek  language,  by 
having  before  him  an  unlucky  proof,  that  a  know- 
ledge  of  that  and  good  manners  do  not  always  go 
together. 

There  is  another  thing  which  it  concerns  the  reader  to 
be  informed  of,  but  which  I  have  not  mentioned  in  the 
Dissertation,  that  I  might  keep  as  strictly  as  possible  to 
the  point  I  had  in  view.  The  thing  is  this :  Mr.  Foster 
has  all  along  produced  Professor  Cheke,  and  made  him 
appear  as  an  advocate  on  his  side.  And  yet  I  do  not 
find  that  that  learned  professor  ever  intended  to  intro- 
duce such  a  method  of  pronunciation  as  Mr.  Foster 
suggests.  He  has  not  said  so  ;  neither  can  such  an  in- 
ference be  justly  made  from  any  thing  which  he  has  said 
on  this  subject.  Indeed  the  dispute  between  Bishop 
Gardiner  and  Professor  Cheke,  was  of  a  quite  differ- 
ent nature  :  it  had  for  its  object  the  pronunciation  XV1 
of  the  Greek  vowels,  diphthongs,  and  consonants  only. 
The  edict  of  the  bishop,  as  chancellor,  mentions  only 
vowels,  diphthongs,  and  consonants ;  but  saith  not  one 
word  of  accents.  The  pronunciation  which  Professor 
Cheke  practised  and  taught,  is  set  forth  by  him  in  his 
first  letter  to  the  bishop ;  in  which  he  mentions  only 
vowels,  diphthongs,  and  consonants :  and  this  exposi- 
tion he  there  *  saith  is  forma  totius  rei.     This  pronun- 

*  Sjll.  Script,  de  L.  Gr.  P.  ii.  p.  284. 
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ciation  he  had  learned  from  his  predecessor,  Professor 
Smith,  who  wrote  three  books  in  vindication  of  it,  which 
^•  were  addressed  by  him  to  Bishop  Gardiner.  And 
in  the  second  book  he  sets  forth  the  several  parti- 
culars, in  which  their  pronunciation  consisted :  and  yet 
in  none  of  these  is  there  any  mention  of  the  nature  and 
power  of  accents.  Nay,  what  is  more,  *  Mr.  Foster 
himself  acknowledges,  that  accents  had  no  share  in  this 
dispute :  so  that  I  cannot  see  upon  what  good  founda- 
tion Mr.  Foster  could  possibly  produce  Professor  Cheke 
for  an  advocate  in  his  cause.  Professor  Cheke  speaks 
of  his  pronunciation  of  Greek  accents  in  a  transient, 
general  manner ;  and  without  any  explanation.  And 
as,  in  this  case,  both  sides  appeal  to  antiquity,  those 
•  •  •  that  make  all  acuted  syllables  long,  as  well  as  those 
that  do  not,  it  is  impossible  to  form  an  argument 
in  favour  of  either  side,  from  such  general  assertions 
and  appeals,  unless  particulars  are  set  forth ;  which 
Professor  Cheke  has  not,  either  professedly  or  occa- 
sionally, done.  But  Mr.  Foster  thought  that  the  name 
and  authority  of  Professor  Cheke  would  give  him  credit. 
Wishing,  therefore,  to  have  him  appear  an  advocate  on 
his  side,  he  has,  by  a  too  hasty  inference,  made  him  so ; 
and,  with  a  good  degree  of  assurance,  given  this  to  his 
readers  for  a  f  certain  fact.  But  how  precarious  the  draw- 
ing of  inferences  in  such  a  manner  is,  will  plainly  appear 

by  another  case.  Velastus  t  asserts,  that  the  accen- 
xix 

tual  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  language,  now  used 

in  the  offices  of  the  Greek  church,  is  the  same  that  has 
been  used  from  all  antiquity.  Now,  if  Velastus  had 
gone  no  farther,  Mr.  Foster  might,  with  equal  justice, 
have  produced  him  for  an  advocate  on  his  side  :  but  he 
would  have  been  greatly  mistaken.  For  Velastus  ex- 
plains himself,  and  saith,  that  they  entirely  neglected 
quantity,  pronounced  all  acuted  syllables  long,  and  made 
short  syllables  that  are  naturally  long. 

*   Introduction  to  Bm  +  De  Lkt.  Graccar.  Pronunt.  Rom. 

t  Essav,  p.  199.  1751. 
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Some  years  ago  I  published  a  Dissertation  against 
pronouncing  the  Greek  Language  according  to  Accents. 
In  the  preface  to  which  I  declared,  that  by  the  Greek 
language  the  reader  was  to  understand  the  ancient  Greek 
language,  and  by  accents,  those  which  are  commonly 
used  in  writing  and  pronouncing  that  language.  And  « 
at  the  *  beginning  of  the  Dissertation  itself,  I  also 
declared,  that  my  design  was  not  to  write  against  all 
use  of  accents  (for  some  accents  are,  and  must  be,  used 
in  all  languages),  but  to  shew,  or  endeavour  to  shew, 
that  the  modern  way  of  placing  accents  in  the  ancient 
Greek  language  is  wrong;  because  it  is, — 1.  Arbitrary 
and  uncertain. — 2.  Contrary  to  analogy,  reason,  and 
quantity. — And,  3.  Contradictory  to  itself. 

This  has  excited  Mr.  Foster  to  compose,  and  lately 
to  publish,  an  Essay  on  the  different  Nature  of  Accent 
and  Quantity.    And  I  cannot  but  be  glad  that  so  inge- 

*  Page  281. 
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nious  a  writer  has  taken  this  subject  into  his  considera- 
tion. For  the  end  which  we  both  have  in  view  is,  I 
ο       suppose,  the  same,  viz.  To  discover  and  establish 

the  genuine  pronunciation  of  a  most  excellent  lan- 
guage. But  as  there  is  great  reason  to  apprehend  that 
so  much  success  is  not  to  be  hoped  for,  yet  still  the  re- 
moving of  a  vicious  pronunciation  would  be  a  good  step 
towards  it.  And  this  was  the  immediate  design  of  my 
Dissertation. 

This  disquisition,  the  reader  will  observe,  consists  of 
two  parts.  The  first  relates  to  the  place  of  accents;  and 
the  second  to  the  power  of  them.  Mr.  Foster  has  be- 
stowed but  few  strictures  on  the  many  particulars  which 
I  had  mentioned  under  the  first  part,  and  has  insisted 
chiefly  upon  the  nature  and  power  of  accents,  or  rather 
of  the  acute  accent.  And  this  indeed  is  the  main  point 
μ       to  be  considered  in  the  present  disquisition.     For  if 

the  nature  and  power  of  the  acute  accent  be  once 
settled,  there  will  be  less  reason  to  dispute  concerning 
the  place  of  accents. 

I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  this  point.  As  to 
the  other  part  of  this  disquisition,  I  shall  only  beg  leave 
to  lay  before  the  reader  a  passage  from  Scaliger,  which 
will  not  only  enable  him  to  form  a  judgment  upon  the 
subject  in  general,  but  by  which  he  will  also  see  that  the 
opinion  concerning  the  impropriety  of  the  Greek  accents 
is  not  an  opinion,  that  was,  among  other  whimsical  ones, 
started,  as  Mr.  Foster  *  asserts,  about  ninety  years  ago, 
by  the  younger  Vossius.  And  I  shall  do  this  with  no 
_       small  satisfaction  to  myself,  as  I  find  that  some  of 

my  thoughts  on  this  subject  fall  in  with  those  of 
that  great  man,  whose  very  excellent  book,  De  Cansis 
Ling.  Laiinre,  I  had  not  read,  when  I  published  my  first 
Dissertation.  The  passage  has  some  length;  but  the 
goodness  of  it  will  make  ample  amends  to  the  reader 
for  his  trouble. 

f  "  Quum  Gra2ci  tarn  in  ultima  syllaba  singularum  sc- 

*  Introduction.  t  De  Causis  L.  L.  e.  58. 
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paratarumque  vocum,  quam  in  altera,  ac  tertia  a  fine 
sede  acutum  imponere  consuevissent;  in  consequentia, 
sive  contextu  orationis,  quos  accentus  in  fine  ponebant, 
acutos  omisere:  proque  eis  graves  substituere:  idque 
eo  egere  consilio,  propterea  quod  acutus  accentus  vide- 
tur  tollere  syllabam  ita,  ut  sequens  syllaba  prematur : 
in  qua  tanquam  fini  suo  qniescat  vox.  Quum  igitur 
nihil  liaberent,  quod  sequeretur,  nihil  quoque  me- 
tuere :  at  cum  esset  vox,  quae  subiret,  cavere  ne  tan- 
quam una  fieret  cum  praecedente.     Id  quod  ctiam  in 
encliticis  evenire  videretur.    Igitur  acuunt  τους,  et  weoi, 
et  τον  ;  quae,  cum  contexuere,  gravibus  insigniunt,  τους 
irtpi  τον  aceov.    Nos  vero  hanc  eandem  animadvertentes 
rationem,  qua  acutus  accentus  tollit  vocem  in  syllabam, 
quam  acuit  ita,  ut  sequens  prematur,  in  fine  vocis  non 
ponimus,  ne  expectemus  aliam  syllabam  subeuntem,  in 
qua  vox  conquiescat :  id  quod  Latini  suis  libris  omnes 
testati  sunt,  nullam  apud  nos  supremam  syllabam  acui. 
Acutus  enim  positus,  aut  exigit  alias  consequentes  syl- 
labas,  aut  non.     Si  exigit,  igitur,  non  est  ponendus 
in  fine  vocum  separatarum  :  si  non  exigit,  ergo  in 
consequentia  quoque  poni  potuit.  Sed  falsi  Grasci  sunt, 
cum  putarent  gravem  accentum  nihil  ad  vocem  perti- 
nere,  sed  ad  syllabas  tantum,  unde  etiam  syllabicum 
vocavere.    Iccirco  adducti  sunt  ut  crederent,  turpe  esse 
edere  dictionem,  quae  nullo  accentu  insigniretur :   quasi 
quum  jura  quoque  absurdum  censent  hominem  intesta- 
tum  mori.     Id  autem  eveniebat,  nisi  acutum  in  fine  sal- 
tern reposuissent,  cum  dictio  in  syllabis  praecedentibus 
neque  ilium  haberet,  neque  circumflexum.    Sed  ea  ratio, 
aut  perspicienda  fait  etiam  in  consequentia,  ubi  gravem 
collocassent ;  aut  ne  in  primis  quidem  vocibus  adiuit- 
tenda.     Apud  nos  igitur  aut  in  penultima,  aut  in  tertia  a 
fine  sedem  ei  statuere.  Occupare  autem  alias,  initio 
propiores,  Graeci  sibi  licere  noluerunt:  quos  etiam 
prisci  Latini  secuti  easdem  posteris,  imitatione  potius, 
quam  consilio  ducti,  leges  praescripsere.     Nam  quamo- 
brem  non  liceat  mihi  vocem  tollere  in  quarta  a  fine, 
nulla  ratio  musica  potuit  persuaderc:    possunt    enim 
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eodeiu  tenore  tarn  in  voce,  quam  in  tibia,  aut  fidibus  de- 
duci  multae  vel  breves,  vel  longae.     Quod  si  iccirco 
noluere,  quia    duabus  syllabis   sequentibus  imminere 
acuta  syllaba  videatur,  in  quibus  tractus  vocis  non  im- 
moretur :  quod  fleret  si  essent  plures :  videamus  quam 
non  recte  servarint  haec.     Est  eadem  ratio  tam  apud 
Grascos,  quam  nobis,  sed  diversus  modus.  Nam  utrique 
negant  ante  tria  finalia  tempora  singula,  id  est,  ante 
tres  breves  syllabas,  acui  posse  syllabam.     Quare 
si  duae  postremas  sint  longae,  quoniam  solvi  possunt  in 
quatuor  breves,  non  potuit  in  prascedenti  ulla  syllaba 
acutus  collocari.     Ratio  haec  una  communis.     At  mo- 
dus diversus  sic.  Grasci,  si  ultima  longa  sit,  et  penul- 
tima  brevis,   ultimas   longitudinem,  ex  qua  fieri  duae 
breves  possent,  observarunt :  at  si  penultima  longa  sit, 
et  ultima  brevis,  miserae  hujus  penultimae,  tanquam  ibi 
nulla  esset,  nullam  rationem  habuere.     Latini  contra 
ultimae  longitudinem  non  curarunt ;:  penultimae  jus  suum 
attributum  retinuere.     Ergo  jam  deprehendimus  accen- 
tuum  horum  cantillationem  ridiculam,  non  natura,  sed 
usu  quodam  gesticulatorio  constare.     Videamus  vero, 
quod  et  supra  tetigimus,  quam  ipsa  sibi  suis  non 
constet  legibus.     Principio  Graeci  diphthongos  ali- 
quot, quas  producebant  in  pronunciando,  quod  attinebat 
ad  accentuum  sedes,  pro  brevibus  habuere,  ut  τίτνπται. 
Praeterea  Latini  eadem  ratione  ultimas  omnes  neglexere. 
Postremo  antepenultimas  omnes  Graeci  longas,  nullo 
detracto  tempore,  acuto  accentui  postposuere.     Quare 
si  una  ex  his  vel  in  fine,  vel  in  proxima  fini  sede,  solva- 
tur  in  duo  tempora,  sane  in  quarto  a  fine  tempore  acu- 
tus ille  graeculus,  quern  ab  ea  sede  exulare  jubent,  in- 
venietur.     Quare  sapienter  a  posteris  factum  est,  qui 
praeterquam  in  quibusdam  partibus  orationis,  utiaex- 
clamationibus,  indignationibus,  interrogationibus,  nul- 
lum hujus  putidi  servitii  jugum  ferre  volueriut.     Nam 
si  ante  acutum  in  eadem  voce  plurimae    syllaba» 
gravi  pronunciantur,  κακοφαρμακευτρίς,   quare  post 
ilium  totidem  non  possint  ?     Quod  si  respondeani,  in- 
clinnri   oequire  lanliun  numenun:  qu&re,  ubi  nulla 
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quae  inclinetur,  hunc  eundera  ipsum  statuere  I  ut  in  prae- 
senti  exernplo,  nulla  syllaba  secuta." — Indeed  both  the 
Greek  and  Latin  grammarians  have  said  many  things  on 
the  subject  of  accents  that  have  no  solidity :  and  it  is 
with  good  reason  that  Scaliger  has  passed  a  severe 
though  just  judgment  upon  their  doctrine  in  this  parti- 
cular :  "  Omnino  haec  omnia  ad  ostentationem  literato- 
riam  sunt  invecta."  c.  64. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  the  point  I  proposed.     And 
the  first  thing  I  shall  do  will  be  to  consider  some  pas- 
sages out  of  Dionysius   Halicarnassensis,  which  Mr. 
Foster  thinks  I  have  greatly  mistaken  or  misre- 
presented. 

I.  The  passage  which  ought  to  be  considered  in  the 
first  place,  is  indeed  of  great  weight  in  the  present  dis- 
quisition. And  *  Mr.  Foster  seems  very  angry  against 
it,  not  only  upon  account  of  its  appearing  in  the  body 
of  my  Dissertation,  but  also  for  its  assurance  in  looking 
him  in  the  face  even  from  the  title-page.  I  shall  set 
the  passage  down,  and  then  make  some  observations 
upon  it. 

i"  Ή  μεν  γάρ  πεζή  \εζις  ονόενος  οντε  ί'όματος  οντε  ρήμα- 
τος βιάζεται  τους  χρόνου<_,  υυοε  μετατίθησιν'  αλλ  ο'ίας  τταρεί- 
Χηψε  TJj  φύσει  τάς  συΧλαβας,  τάς  τε  μακράς  και  τάς  βραχείας, 
τοιαύτας  ψυΧάττει. 

1.  Mr.  Foster's  first  charge  against  me  is,  that  I 
have  urged  this  passage  as  affording  an  invincible 
and  conclusive  argument  against  the  use  of  accents  in 
general  among  the  old  Greeks,  p.  82.  and  as  if  Dionysius 
objected  against  the  use  of  accents  in  general  pronuncia- 
tion, p.  85.  and  did  in  this  passage  declare  against  all 
accents,  p. 86.  But  my  short  answer  is,  that  this  passage 
was  not  produced  by  me  for  any  such  purposes,  but  as 
an  argument  against  such  an  use  of  accents  as  alters 
and  spoils  the  quantity.  I  have  all  along  allowed  the  use 
of  accents.  And  in  the  very  paragraph  in  which  I  have 
produced  this  and  another  passage  from  Dionysius,  I 

*  Essay,  p.  85.  t  Dion.  Hal.  it.  Σι*θ.  s.  11, 
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*declared  that  I  produced  them  to  prove,  that  the  accents 
that  were  first  used  were  agreeable  to  quantity,  and 
that  they  could  not  be  considered  but  as  they  were 
agreeable  to  quantity. 

This  declaration  is  very  plain  :  and,  so  far  as  it  goes, 
is,  I  think,  agreeable  even  to  Mr.  Foster's  general  sen- 
timents. And  I  cannot  but  observe  here,  that  Mr. 
Foster,  having  in  his  thoughts  what  had  been  asserted 
by  some  other  authors,  against  whom  he  was  writing  at 
the  same  time,  has,  not  only  in  this  place,  but  through- 
out his  Essay,  ascribed  to  me  consequences,  which  fol- 
low, or  seem  to  him  to  follow,  from  their  assertions,  but 
which  I  am  not  at  all  concerned  to  vindicate.  And  as 
to  the  present  charge,  I  ought  to  make  this  farther  obser- 
vation— that  it  does  not  and  cannot  follow  from  any 
thing  that  has  been  said  by  me  or  others  upon  this 
subject.  For  we  all  allow  the  use  of  accents  as 
necessary :  but  what  accents,  and  where  they  are  to  be 
placed,  are  other  points. 

2.  Mr.  Foster's  next  charge  against  me  concerning 
this  passage  is,  that  I  have  mistaken  the  sense  of  it,  by 
not  attending  to  the  context. 

Let  us  see  whether  this  be  really  so. 
The  position  with  which  Dionysius  sets  out  is,  that 
musicians  made  Avoids  submit  to  their  musical  measures, 
and  not  their  musical  measures  to  words.    Ή  δε  opyavm'i 
τε  καΙ  ιονική   μοϋσα  τας  λέξεις  τοΐς  μελεσιν  ύποτάττειν    άζιοί, 
κιά  ού  τά  μίλη  ταίς  λέζεσιν.     To  make  good  this  position, 
Dionysius  produces  part  of  a  chorus  in  the  Orestes  of 
Euripides.    The  composers  who  had  set  this  chorus 
to  music,  made,  as  he  tells  us,  the  two  syllables  of 
aiya  and  of  λευκού,  and  the  two  last  of  αρβυλης,  sound 
with  the  same  tone  or  accent,  and  so  spoiled  the  quan- 
tity.    Now  it  is  not  pretended  that  the  quantity  was 
spoiled  by  making  σι,  λευ,  and  λης  short.     It  must  there- 
fore have  been  done  by  making  γα,  κον,  and  βυ  long. 
But  this  was  the  effect  of  the  tone,  which  the  musicians 

•  Dissert,  p.  j'.'l. 
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put  upon  these  three  syllables.  For  no  other  reason  is 
assigned  for  their  making  ya,  κον,  and  βυ  equal  in  time 
to  σι,  λευ,  and  λης,  i.  e.  long,  but  the  tone  or  accent  which 
was  put  upon  them.  At  the  same  time  that  Dionysius 
blames  the  Melici,  he  blames  also  the  Rhythmici  for  their 
doing  the  same  thing.  Then  follows  the  above  passage. 
And  the  whole  concludes  with  a  repetition  of  the 
doctrine  contained  in  the  position  with  which  he 
had  set  out ;  but  is  expressed  more  fully  and  plainly, 
in  respect  to  both  of  them,  and  to  the  thing*  itself.    Ή  δέ 

ρυθμική  και  μουσική  μεταβάλλουσιν  αυτάς  (scil.  συλλαβάς) 
μειοΰσαι  και  αΰζ,ουσαι,  ώστε  πολλάκις  εις  τανα\η'ια  μεταχω- 
ρεΐν.  ου  yap  ταΐς  συλλαβαΊς  απευθύνουσι  τους  χρόνους,  αλλά 
τοΊς  χρόνοις  τάς  συλλαβής.  So  that  the  general  senti- 
ment of  Dionysius  was,  that  the  time  or  quantity  was 
not  to  be  altered  upon  any  account. 

We  do  not  know  enough  of  the  music  of  the  ancients, 
and  of  that  particular  composition   which  Dionysius 
censures,  to   judge  of  the  justness  of  his  criticisms. 
But  yet  this  we  must  suppose,  that  the  instance  which 
he  produces,  was  understood  by  him  to  come  up  to  his 
point ;  which  was,  that  the  Melici  and  Rhythmici  did, 
by  their  tones,  alter  the  nature,  the  quantity,  the 
χρόνοι  of  syllables,  and  made  some  short  syllables  long, 
and  some  long  syllables  short,  contrary  to  what  was  con- 
stantly done  in  the  πεζι)  λίζις,  and  πολιτικοί  λόyoι.     I  am 
therefore  led  by  this,  by  the  position  with  which  Diony- 
sius sets  out,  and  by  the  conclusion,  to  think  that  I  have 
given  the  true  sense  of  the  above  passage.     And  I  am 
farther  confirmed  in    this,  because  the  passage  under 
consideration,  taken  in  this  sense,  is  entirely  agreeable 
to  the  general  doctrine  that  runs  through  this  treatise  of 
Dionysius.     And  that  I  am  not  singular  in  this  will  ap- 
pear from  Mr.  Upton's  note  upon  the  passage  itself : 
"  Insigne  testimonium.     Nihil   sane   apertius  dici 
potest  contra  receptam  apud  nos  accentuum  ratio- 
nem,  eorumqne  Usum.     Est  autem  suus  ex  his  etiam 
(seu  iis  potius,  quos  Veteres  adhibuerunt)  accentibus 
Sermoni  Cautus,  sed  paucis  opinor  notus."    This,  in- 
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deed,  as  I  apprehend,  is  the  sense  in  which  this  passage 
has  hitherto  been  always  understood.  And  I  do  not  see 
what  reason  Mr.  Foster  could  have  for  being  so  angry 
at  ray  taking  this  passage  of  Dionysius  in  this  sense,  as 
it  is  produced  for  an  argument  only  against  that  use  of 
the  acute  accent,  which  puts  such  a  stress  upon  short 
syllables  as  makes  them  sound  long.  The  argument  is 
certainly  good  in  this  case,  if  Dionysius  understood  him- 
self, when  he  was  blaming  the  Melici  and  Rhythmici. 

II.  Another  passage  of  Dionysius,  with  the  mis- 
taking or  misrepresenting  the  sense  of  which  I  am 
charged  by  #  Mr.  Foster,  is  in  the  same  section,  and  as 
follows : 

Και  ουκ  άΧΧυτρία  κέχρημαι  του  πράγματος  εικονι.  μουσική  yap 
τις  ην  και  η  των  ποΧιτικών  λόγων  επιστήμη,  τω  ΓΙΟ— Ωι  ciaWa'rrou- 
σα  της  εν  ωιαίς  και  οργάνοις,  ουχί  τω  ΠΟΙΩι.  Και  γαρ  εν  ταύτη 
και  μέλος  'έγρυσιν  αί  Χέζεις,  και  ρυ^μον,  και  μεταβαΧήν,  και  πρέπον, 
ώστε  και  έπι  ταύτης  η  ακοή  τέρπεται  μεν  το'ις  μέΧεσιν,  ιιγεται  ck  τοΊς 
ρυτμοίς,  ασπάζεται  ce  τας  μεταβοΧάς,  πο$ε~ι  c  επί  πάντων  το  ογ 
κεΊον.  η  ce  ciaXXayi)  κατά  το  «άλλον  και  ήττον. 

Upon  a  review  of  what  I  had  said,  and  a  perusal  of 
what  Mr.  Foster  has  advanced  on  the  contrary,  I  find 
no  reason  to  think  I  had  mistaken  the  true  sense  of 
~       Dionysius. 

The  points  which  Dionysius  treats  in  this,  and  the 
following  sections,  are  those  particulars,  which  make 
compositions  i$aat  and  καλαί.  Now  that,  by  these  com- 
positions, he  means  all  compositions  in  verse  as  well  as 
prose,  is  evident;  for  after  he  had  mentioned  the  four 
chief  things,  which,  in  his  opinion,  made  compositions 
t)$hui  and  καλαί,  viz.  μίΧος,  ρυθμός,  μεταβολή,  and  το  πρέ- 
πον, he  says,  ών  μεν  ούν  στο\άζονται  πάντες  οι  σπουόφ  γρά- 
φοντες μετρον,  ΐ]  μέλος,  η  την  λεγομενην  πεζην  λεζιν,  ταΰτ 
εστί.  And  then  Dionysius  sheweth  that  we  judge  of  the 
exactness  and  perfection  of  these  in  the  same  manner 
that  we  judge  of  every  thing  that  is  harmonious,  i.  e.  by 
a  sense  which  nature  has  implanted  in  us.  This  he 
illustrates  by  instancing  in  the  performances  of  the 

*   Kssay,  p.  5?,  note. 
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Melici  and  Rhythmici,  of  the  ευμίλεια  and  ευρυθμία  of 
which  we  judge,  not  by  our  own  abilities  in  performing, 

but  by  a  natural  sentiment:  τοϋτο  μεν  επιστήμης  εστίν,  ης  ου 
πάντες  μετειλήψαμεν'  εκείνο  ce  πάγους,  ι>  πασιν  άπέεωκεν   η  φύσις. 

This  illustration,  the  reader  will  observe,  goes  no  farther 
than  the  μέλος  and  ρυθμός.  But  afterwards  Dionysius 
takes  in  the  με-αβολήν  and  the  το  πρέπον.  And  then  his  il- 
lustration is  can  ied  on  to  dancing  as  well  as  music: 

τεκμαίρομαι  ct,  υτι  και  της  οργανικής  μούσης  και  τής  εν  ωεαΊς  γοη- 
τείας, cat  τής  εν  ορμήσει  χάριτος  εν  άπασι  Ιιενστοιγοΰσης,  μεταβολάς 
ce  μη  ποιησαμένης  εύκαιρους,  η  του  πρέποντος  άποπλανη^είσης, 
βαρύς  μεν  ό  κόρος,  άηοίς  ce  το  μη  το'ις  νποκειμένοις  άρμόττον  εψάνη. 

All  this  Dionysius  applieth  to  the  particular  posi- 
tion  which  he  had  in  view,  viz.  that  we  judge  of  the  ~* 
excellence  of  the  πολιτικοί  λόγοι  by  the  same  principle 
that  we  judge  of  the  excellence  of  the  other  things  he 
had  mentioned ;  for  the  πολιτικοί  λόγοι  differ  from  them 
ΠΟΣΩΙ,  in  degree,  but  not  ΠΟΙΩΙ,  in  quality.  They 
must  have  the  same  four  qualities  to  make  them  excel- 
lent, that  are  required  to  make  music,  and  poetry  set  to 
music,  excel,  though  not  in  so  high,  or  so  perfect  a  de- 
gree.   And  so  it  immedial  ly  follows:    Και  γαρ  εν  ταΰτη 

καϊ  μέλος  εχουσιν  α'ι  λέξεις,  και  ρν^μαν,  καϊ  μεταβολήν,  και  πρέπον. 
ώστε  Kul  επί  ταύτης  ?/  ακοή  τέρπεται  μεν  τοΊς  μέλεσιν,  άγεται  ce  το'ις 
ρυ-^μοΊς,  ασπάζεται  ce  τάς  μεταβθ\άςί  ποΖέι  c  επί  πάντων  το  οίκεΊ- 
ον.  ή  έέ  έιαλλαγή  κατά  το   μάλλον  cat   ήττον.      So   that    in  the 

passage  now  under  consideration,  by  ΙΊΟΣΩΙ  and 
ΠΟΙΩΙ,  Dionysius  must  have  meant  the  same  thing, 
that  he  expresses  by  μάλλον  and  ijrrov  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  paragraph.     And  indeed  these  expressions  are  so 
much  the  same  in  sense,  that  some  have  thought  that  the 
latter  might,  for  this  reason,  be  left  out  of  the  text. 

All  this  receives  a  full  confirmation  from  section  25, 
in  which  Dionysius  sheweth  how  prose  compositions 
may  be  made  to  resemble  poetry,  viz.  by  having  poetical 
ornaments,  but  yet  not  so  many  as  poetry ;  and  even  by 
industriously  concealing  them :  so  that,  without  appear- 
ing too  much,  they  may  yet  be  perceived  and  felt. 

Dionysius  hath,  in  other  places,  used  the  word  ΠΟΣΩΙ 
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in  the  same  sense  in  which  I  understand  it  here.  So 
-  sect.  17.  ουκ  έχοντες  δε  ειπείν  ΠΟΣΩΙ,  but  not  being 
able  to  say  how  much.  And  sect.  18.  a\X  όμως 
αχ,ιόν  Ιστιν  ιοεΐν  ΠΟΣΩΙ  Βιενήνοχεν  ό  ποιητής  τον  σοφιστον, 
how  much,  or  by  how  many  degrees,  the  poet  has  ex- 
celled the  sophist. 

What  hath  been  here  said  will,  I  trust,  not  only  justify 
me  from  the  charge  of  having  mistaken  the  sense  of  this 
passage  of  Dionysius,  but  also  enable  the  reader  to 
judge  of  the  sense  that  Mr.  Foster  has  put  upon  it.  He 
understands  Dionysius  to  mean,  that  *  oratorical  or 
common  discourse  differs  from  music,  not  in  the  quality, 
but  number  only  of  sounds  ;  i.  e.  that  the  former  takes  in 
the  compass  only  of  four  or  five  notes,  but  that  music 
takes  in  the  compass  of  twelve,  fourteen,  or  more.  But 
if  Dionysius  had  meant  this,  after  he  had  said  τω 
ΠΟΣΩΙ  όιαΧλάττονσα  της  iv  ω^άίς  και  ορ^άνοις,  ούχΐ 
τψ  ΠΟΙΩΙ,  he  would  certainly  have  subjoined :  for  though 
musicians  make  use  of  a  greater  number  of  notes,  or 
sounds,  than  are  made  use  of  in  the  πολιτικοί  λόγο«,  yet 
the  four  or  five  notes  or  sounds,  which  are  made  use  of 
in  these,  are  of  the  same  nature  and  quality  with  the  like 
number  of  notes  or  sounds  used  in  music.  AVhereas  Dio- 
nysius forcibly  leads  us  to  a  quite  different  sense,  even 
to  that  which  is  above  set  forth,  by  subjoining  this  ex- 
planation, Και  yap  iv  Tavry  και  μέλος  ϊχονσιν  αί  λέξεις,  και 
ρνθμον,  και  μεταβολην,  και  πρίπον :  which  is  as  much  as 
if  he  had  expressly  said,  the  difference,  I  mean,  consist- 
eth  in  the  ΠΟΣΩΙ  of  these  things.  I  leave  the  reader 
to  judge  of  this,  and  shall  only  say,  that  to  me  the 
sense  which  Mr.  Foster  has  put  upon  this  passage, 
appears  forced  and  unnatural.  But  far  be  it  from 
me  to  say,  as  Mr.  Foster  doth  of  some  others  in  a  like 
instance,  that  f  he  has  ignorantly  misunderstood  it,  or 
basely  misrepresented  it ;  and  much  less  that  he  has  wil- 
fully misconstructed  it. 

III.  There  is  another  passage  of  Dionysius,  which  I 

*  Essay,  p.  2,  note.  t  Introduction.   Essay,  p.  8.r>. 
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shall  consider.  Not  that  I  have  made  any  use  of  it,  but 
because  *  Mr.  Foster  lays  great  stress  upon  it ;  and  yet, 
I  apprehend,  he  has  mistaken  the  sense  of  it. 

*t" 'Ρυθμοί  τε  άλλοτε  άλλοι,  και  σχήματα  παντοία,  και  τάσεις 
φωνής  αί  καλούμενοι  προσιοζίαι  διάφοροι,  ΚΛΕΠΤΟΥ-  ^~ 
ΣΑΙ  ry  ποικιλία  τον  κόρον. 

I  apprehend  Mr.  Foster  has  carried  the  meaning  of 
this  passage  much  farther  than  Dionysius  intended. 
The  true  sense  of  it  seems  very  obvious :  Dionysius  in 
this  section,  sheweth  how  a  composition  is  made  beauti- 
ful, harmonious,  and  excellent  by  the  μεταβολή .  Και  tart 
λέζις  κρατίστϊ]  πασών,  ϊ\τις  αν  εχοι  πλείστας  ανάπαυλας  κα\  με- 
ταβολας  αρμονίας.  Sameness,  saith  he,  of  the  best  things 
always  createth  satiety ;  but  when  they  are  varied,  they 
by  this  variation  appear  new.  Kopov  yap  έχει  και  τα.  καλά 
πάντα,  ωσπερ  και  τα  ηόεα,  μένοντα  εν  ry  ταυτότητι'  ποικιλλόμενα 
δ'  εν  ταίς  μεταβολαΐς  ως  αεί  καινά  μένει.  Now  besides  several 
other  variations  that  ought  to  be  made  to  prevent  satiety, 
Dionysius  saith  that  various  figures  are  to  be  used ; 
and  that  the  ρυθμοί  and  προσωδίαι  are  to  be  varied, 
i.  e.  that  the  same  ρυθμοί,  or  feet,  and  the  same  ττροσωδίαι, 
or  words  having  the  same  προσωδία,  must  not  be  con- 
stantly, or  too  frequently  used  ;  but  that  different  feet, 
and  words  having  different  προσωδίαι,  must  be  intro- 
duced, that  satiety  may  be  prevented  by  such  a  ποικιλία. 
This  is  all  that  Dionysius  saith,  and  it  is  very  evident 
that  it  cannot  support  that  arbitrary,  and  preposterous 
placing,  and  changing  the  places  of  accents,  which  the 
present  system  prescribes.  The  ποικιλία,  which  Diony- 
sius meant,  will  produce  beauty,  harmony,  and  excel- 
lence ;  but  the  ποικιλία  of  the  present  system  of  accents 
cannot  but  produce  a  disagreeable  satiety  in  another 
way. 

When  Dionysius,  sect.  25,  saith,  that  a  discourse     «λ 
is  εΰρυθμος^ηΐϋηδιαπε— οίκιλταίπσιρυ-ίΓμοΤς,Ιΐβ  means 
a  discourse,  in  which  words  are  used  that  have  different 
feet.    And  so,  if  he  had   been  speaking  there  of  the 

*  Essav,p.  86.  171.  t  Dion.  sect.  19. 
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τηοοσωδίαι,  and  had  said,  that  a  discourse  διαπεποίκιλται 
προσωοίαις,  he  would  have  meant  a  discourse,  in  which 
words  are  used  that  have  different  accents;  and  no 
more. 

This  agreeth  with  what  Dionysius  prescribes,  sect.  12. 
that  we  must  not  put  εζής,  close  together,  ττόλλ'  όλιγοσύλ- 
λαβα,  μήτε  πολυσύλλαβα,  μηδ'  όμοιότονα,  μηδ'  όμοιόχρονα : 
and  universally,  that  we  must  την  ομοιότητα  SloXvuv; 
and  τον  κόρον  φυλάττεσ^αι,  by  avoiding  a  sudden,  or 
~,      close  repetition  of  the  same  words,  parts  of  speech, 

figures,  &c. :  the  doing  of  which  Dionysius  there 
calls  ποίκιλλαν. 

It  appears  very  evident  to  me,  that  Dionysius  under- 
stood ποικιλία  and  κόρος  in  this  comprehensive  sense. 
The  ποικιλία  in  sect.  12.  is  said  to  arise  from  the  Ύραμμάτυιν 
φύσις,  and  the  συλλαβών  πλοκ))  παντοΰαπώς  σχηματιζόμενη, 
without  any  mention  of  the  προσι,βίαι.  In  sect.  13.,  after 
Dionysius  had  mentioned  the  μέλος•,  ρυθμός,  μεταβολή, 
and  το  πρέπον,  he  adds  :  Έξ  απάντων  δ//  ψημι  τούτων  επιτη- 
δεύεσθΐα  δεΐν  το  καλόν  εν  αρμονία,  λεζ,εως,  εζ,  ώνπερ  και  το 
ήού.  Αϊτία  Sc  και/ταΰθα,  η  τε  των  γραμμάτων  φύσις,  και  17 
των  συλλαβών  ^ύναμις,  εξ  ών  πλέκεται  τά  ονόματα.  Again 
without  any  mention  of  the  προσιυΰίαι.  And  in  sect.  15. 
«o     Dionysius,  after  he  had  said  that  there  was  a  great 

difference  between  letters,  both  as  to  their  power 
and  sound,  adds,  that  the  best  writers  always  endeavour 
to  form  a  ποικιλία  by  a  proper  disposition  of  letters  and 
syllables,  according  to  their  powers  and  sounds.  Ταίτα 
δ?)  καταμαΖόντες  oi  χαριεστατοι  ποιητών  τε  και  συγγραφέων,  τα 
μεν  αυτοί  τε  κατασκενάζονσιν  ονόματα,  σνμπλεκοντες  επιτη- 
δείως•  άλληλοις  τα.  γράμματα'  και  τάς  σνλλαβάς  δε  οίκει'ως, 
οις  αν  βούλωνται  παραστησαι  παθεσι,  ποικιλως  φιλοτεχνοϋ- 
σιν.  Still  without  any  mention  of  the  προσψδίαι.  And 
the  κόρος  in  sect.  11.  is  said  to  arise  from  the  not  adapt- 
ing every  thing  in  general  to  the  subject.  Βαρύς  μεν  6 
κόρος,  α?}δές•  δε  το  μη  νποκειμενοις  άρμόττον. 

In  the  many  passages  which  Dionysius  produccth 

out  of  ancient  authors,  and  which  he  blameth  for 

their  stiffness,  asperity,  and  want  of  harmony,  he 
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never  mentions  this  ποικιλία  προσι,βιών.  And  yet,  if 
by  ποικιλία  προσθίων,  he  meant  the  system  of  accents 
which  we  now  have ;  and  if  these  take  off,  or  lessen 
that  stiffness,  asperity,  and  want  of  harmony,  which 
he  censures,  he  would  certainly,  one  would  think,  have 
taken  notice  of  them  in  these  instances  :  and  indeed  he 
ought,  in  justice  to  those  authors,  to  have  done  it.  For 
we  find  the  same  ποικιλία  προσωδιών,  according  to  the 
present  system,  in  Hegesias  that  we  do  in  Demosthenes ; 
and  the  same  in  *  Pindar's  dithyrambic,  that  we  do  in 
Homer. 

Besides  all  this,  there  is,  I  apprehend,  a  fault  in  the 
common  reading  of  this  passage.  Instead  of  ΚΑΕΠ-  .-,_, 
ΤΟΥΣΑΙ,  I  think  we  should  read  ΚΛΕΠΤΟΥΣΙ,  and 
refer  it  to  ρυθμοί,  σχήματα  and  τάσεις:  for  otherwise 
there  is  no  verb  to  answer  to  these  three  nominative 
cases.  With  this  reading,  ποικιλία  will  not  be  restrained 
to  τάσεις,  but  will  take  in  ρυθμοί,  σχήματα,  and  τάσεις. 
And  what  seemeth  to  confirm  tin's  reading  is,  that,  in  a 
few  lines  after,  the  word  ποικιλία  is  twice  used  in  this 
comprehensive  sense.  Whereas,  if  Dionysius  had  in 
the  above  passage  referred  ποικιλία  to  τάσεις  only,  one 
would  of  course  expect  that  in  these  two  places  he  would 
have  said  ποικιλία  τάσεων.  But,  instead  of  this,  he  makes 
the  want  of  ποικιλία,  for  which  he  censureth  the  followers 
of  Isocrates,  to  consist  in  quite  different  things  :  περί  τάς 
μεταβολάς,  και  την  ποικιλίαν,  ον  πάνυ  ευτυχοΰσιν'  άλλ'  ο^ 
εστί  παρ  αντοις  εις  πεοιοόου  κυκΛος•,  ομοείύης  σχημάτων 
τάζις,  σιγΐ7τλοκ?)  φωνηέντων  ή  αντη.  And  when  he  saith, 
that  no  writers  ever  made  use  of  ποικιλίαις  ευοοωτεραις,  than 
Herodotus,  Plato,  and  Demosthenes,  the  word  ευροωτε- 
ραις  cannot  but  be  thought  a  very  improper  epithet  to 
ποικιλίαις  τάσεων. 

Though  this  passage,  when  duly  considered,  falls 
greatly  short  of  what  Mr.  Foster  would  have  it  say,  yet 
is  it  produced  by  him  as  parallel  to  a  passage  in  Quinc- 
tilian,  which  he  +  enlarges  upon,  with  a  design  of  making 

*    Dion.  sect.  2~.  t  Eseaj,  p.  151,  occ. 
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these  two  passages  communicate  light  to  each  other. 
But  the  passage  in  Quinctilian,  when  rightly  considered, 
3q  will  be  found  to  answer  his  purpose  as  little  as  that 
of  Dionysius. 
"  *  Accentus  quoque  cum  rigore  quodam,  turn  simili- 
tudine  ipsa  minus  suaves  habemus  ;  quia  ultima  syllaba 
nee  acuta  unquam  excitatur,  nee  flexa  circumducitur, 
sed  in  gravem,  vel  duas  graves  cadit  semper.  Itaque 
tanto  est  sermo  Graecus  Latino  jucundior,  ut  nostri 
Poetae,  quoties  dulce  carmen  esse  voluerunt,  illorum  id 
nominibus  exornent." 

This  passage  hath  considerable  difficulties.  It  would 
not  be  an  easy  matter  to  say  what  Quinctilian  meant  by 
a  similitude  of  accents,  if  he  had  proceeded  no  farther. 
But  he  hath  explained  himself  by  saying,  that  the  Greeks 
placed  the  acute  and  circumflex  upon  the  last  syllable, 
β-,  which  the  Latins  never  did,  and  that  upon  this  ac- 
count the  Latin  accents  w  ere  not  so  sweet  as  the 
Greek.  One  cannot  indeed  refuse  to  Quinctilian  the 
privilege  of  being  his  owrn  interpreter.  But  then,  as  the 
Latins  had  the  same  number  of  accents  w  ith  the  Greeks, 
it  cannot  easily  be  conceived  how  a  difference,  arising 
from  the  mere  placing  of  accents  as  to  one  syllable  only, 
could  cause  a  difference  in  the  sweetness  of  them ;  and 
such  a  difference  too  as  would,  in  this  respect,  give  a 
considerable  advantage  and  superiority  to  the  Greek 
language :  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  the  placing  of 
accents  on  final  syllables  is  more  harmonious  than  the 
placing  them  on  penultimates  and  antepenultimates. 
oo  But  what  is  more  material, — if  this  point  be 
accurately  considered,  no  such  diflerence  between 
the  Latin  and  Greek  accents  will  be  found  as  Quincti- 
lian suggests.  For  the  circumflex  containeth  an  acute 
and  a  grave :  therefore,  w  hen  it  is  placed  upon  the  last 
syllable  of  a  Greek  word,  and  resolved  into  its  constitu- 
ent parts,  the  pronunciation  of  this  word  will  end  in  a 
grave.     And  though  an  accent  be  placed  upon  the  last 

*   InMit.  I.  \ii.  c.  10. 
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syllable  of  a  Greek  word,  yet  this  is  to  take  place  only 
when  the  word  is  pronounced  separately.  For  in  discourse 
the  linal  acute  is  always  turned  into,  and  pronounced  as, 
a  grave.  Where  then  is  the  real  difference,  in  this  re- 
spect, between  the  Latin  and  Greek  accentuation  ?  AVhat 
foundation  does  this  afford  to  blame  the  Latin  man-  «« 
ner,  as  less  harmonious  and  diversified  than  the 
Greek  ? 

Quinctilian  appears  still  more  prejudiced  in  favour  of 
the  Greeks,  by  what  he  says  at  the  close  of  this  pas- 
sage. For  what  Latin  poets  have,  in  order  to  make  their 
compositions  more  harmonious,  made  use  of  Greek 
words,  merely  because  they  were  accented  upon  the  last 
syllable  ? 

This  prejudice  was  not  peculiar  to  Quinctilian : — the 
Romans  in  general  were  fond  of  e\rery  thing  that  was 
Grecian.  And  in  this  they  were  not  always  led  by 
reason,  but  were  sometimes  misled  by  admiration :  as 
Quinctilian  himself  acknowledgeth.  "  Sed  res  tota  magis 
Graecos  decet,  nobis  minus  succedit;  nee  id  fieri  natura 
puto,  sed  alienis  favemus  ;  ideoque,  cum  κυοταυχένα  *q 
mirati  sumus,  mcurvicervicum  vix  a  risu  defendi- 
mus."  Lib.  i.  c.  5.  May  not  therefore  what  Quinctilian 
hath  said,  in  commendation  of  the  Greek  final  accent, 
with  justice  be  considered  as  an  instance  of  that  general 
prepossession  which  the  Romans  entertained  for  the 
Greek  language,  and  which,  he  acknowledgeth,  was  not 
always  founded  in  nature  and  reason  ? 

Quinctilian  certainly  was  a  man  of  great  judgment ; 
but  yet  he  was  not  infallible.  He  hath  mistaken  the 
sense  of  some  authors  whom  he  hath  quoted :  he  hath 
committed  some  errors  in  points  of  grammar ;  and  even 
in  his  endeavours  to  make  out,  in  other  respects,  the 
superior  sweetness  of  the  Greek  language  above  the 
Latin ;  as  may  be  seen  in  our  learned  Gataker's  ,^ 
Diatrib.  de  N.  Instrumenti  Stylo,  c.  2. 

In  reality,  therefore,  there  is  nothing  in  this  passage  of 
Quinctilian,  or  in  that  of  Dionysius,  that  can  make  out 
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the  ποικιλία,  which  Mr.  Foster  intended,  or  *  supply  him 
ivith  a  full  and  satisfactory  answer  to  some  objections 
brought  against  the  modern  accentual  marks :  for,  notwith- 
standing this  pretended  disparity,  and  consequent  sweet- 
ness, the  pronunciation  of  all  words  in  συνεπεία,  or  con- 
struction, in  the  Greek  language,  whose  last  syllable  is 
marked  with  a  circumflex,  or  an  acute  (when  separate) 
doth  in  reality  end  in  a  grave.  And  so  the  harmony  is, 
in  both  cases,  the  same. 

Having  considered  the  above  passages  of  Diony- 
sius  as  far  as  seemed  necessary,  I  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  main  point,  viz.  the  consideration  of  the 
nature,  power,  and  force  of  the  acute  accent. 

That  the  elevation  and  depression  of  sounds  are  dis- 
tinct from  the  continuance  of  them,  is  a  point  which 
nobody  will  deny;  but  yet  what  may  be  expressed  by 
mere  sounds,  cannot  equally  be  expressed  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  words  and  syllables.  On  this  is  founded 
the  difference  between  vocal  utterance  and  singing. 
When  words  are  set  to  music,  then  they  are  sung,  and 
the  modulation  is  strictly  speaking,  μουσική.  But  when 
words  are  only  uttered,  then  the  modulation  is  only  said 
to  be  musical ;  a  modulation  which  bears  some  rela- 
tion and  resemblance  to  music,  as  all  sounds  do. 
For  this  reason,  speaking  is  called  μουσική  τις  επιστήμη, 
Dionys.  λογωδες  τι  μέλος,  Aristoxen.  quidam  Cantus  ob- 
scurior,  Cic.  quasi  quidam  Cantus,  Diomed.  1.  ii.  de  Ac- 
cent. There  is  as  much  difference  between  musical  and 
music,  as  there  is  between  poetical  and  poetry.  So  that 
when  any  term  which  is  proper  to  music,  is  applied  to 
accentual  pronunciation,  it  ought  to  be  understood  in  a 
qualified  sense,  i.  e.  with  such  allowances  as  the  differ- 
ence or  ποσότης  between  them  requires.  Otherwise  there 
will  be  no  difference  between  speaking  or  pronouncing 
and  singing  ;  which  is  the  very  thing  to  be  avoided.  "  Sit 
autem  in  primis  lectio  virilis non  tamen  in  Canticum 

*  Essay,  ρ.16δ. 
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dissoluta,   nee  plasmate  (ut  nunc  a  plcrisque  fit) 
effeminata.     De   quo  genere  optime   C.  Caesarem 
praetextatum  adhuc  accepimus  dixisse  :  Si  cantas,  nude 
cantas:  Si  legis,  cantos."     Quinct.  Inst.  lib.  i.  c.  8. 

Those  that  have  endeavoured  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
Greek  accents,  by  comparing  them  with  the  notes  that 
are  used  in  music,  have,  so  far  as  illustration  goes, 
done  very  well;  but  if  we  carry  this  farther,  and  to  a 
degree  of  strictness,  we  shall  do  very  ill :  because 
this  will  confound  vocal  utterance  with  singing.  And 
this  affords  another  reason  why,  in  the  second  passage 
of  Dionysius  which  has  been  considered,  ΠΟΣΩΙ  can- 
not be  taken  in  the  sense  in  which  Mr.  Foster  would 
have  it  understood.  For  if  ΠΟΣΩΙ  means,  according 
to  *  Mr.  Foster,  that  oratorical  or  common  discourse 
differs  from  music  only  in  the  number  of  sounds,  i.  e. 
that  the  former  has  only  four  or  five  notes,  but  that  the 
latter  has  many  more,  then  the  accentual  pronunciation 
of  a  Greek  sentence  will  not  differ  from  the  singing  of 
the  same  sentence,  when  set  to  four  or  five  correspond- 
ing notes  in  music,  i.  e.  it  will,  in  both  cases,  be  a  song. 
Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  so  long  as  vocal  utterance  and 
singing  shall  subsist,  there  will  ever  be  an  essential  dif- 
ference, a  difference  ΤΩΙ  ΠΟΣΩΙ  between  them,  though 
the  number  of  notes  used  in  both  cases  be  the  same, 
and  within  the  same  compass.  And  the  same  ΠΟΣΟ- 
ΊΉΣ  would  still  subsist,  whether  the  number  of  notes 
used  in  singing  were  reduced  to  four  or  five,  or  the 
number  of  sounds  in  vocal  utterance  were  increased 
to  ten,  twelve,  or  more ;  because  that,  in  all  these 
cases,  the  one  would  be  singing,  and  the  other  vocal  ut- 
terance. This  is  performed  by  the  application  of  the 
organs  of  speech  according  to  the  proper  offices  which 
nature  has  assigned  them;  but  that  is  performed  by  the 
modulation  of  sound  according  to  the  strict  rules  of 
music,  and  without  any  articulation. 

*  Essay,  p.  J^note. 
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The  ear  is  the  proper  judge  of  quantity,  and  of  the 
power  and  force  of  accents.  And  according  to  Cicero 
and  Quinctilian,  it  is  the  best  judge.  "Aurium  est  admi- 
rabile  quoddam,  artificiosumque  Judicium,  quo  judica- 
tur."  Cic.  de  Nat.  D.  1.  ii.  58.  "  Quarum  est  Judicium 
superbissimum."  Orat.  S.  44.  Quinctilian  speaks  of 
the  Aurium  Mensura  as  the  rule,  by  which  verses 
were  made  before  the  invention  of  feet.  *  "  Poema 
nemo  dubitaverit  imperito  quodam  initio  fusum,  et  Au- 
rium Mensura,  et  similiter  decurrentium  Spatiorum  ob- 
servatione  esse  generatum ;  mox  in  eo  repertos  pedes." 
And  he  allows  the  same  judgment  of  the  ear  as  to  com- 
positions in  prose.  "  Quern  in  poemate  locum  habet 
versificatio,  eum  in  oratione  compositio.  Optime  au- 
tem  de  ilia  judicant  Aures,  qua?  et  plena  sentiunt,et  pa- 
rum  expleta  desiderant."     Ύεκμιφιον  μέτρου    ακοή. ει 

ce  το  κρίνον  εστίν  ακοή,  το  κοσμοΰν  εστί  φωνι'ι'  ως  γαρ  τον 
νχον  της  ευρυθμίας  εκτείνουσά  τε  και  συστελλουσα  φωνή  σχη- 
ματίζει τάς  συλλαβας,  ούτως  εϊσ^εξ,αμενη  κρίνει  η  ακοή. 
Longinus.  edit.  Hudson.  Praef. 

ΔΛ  Grammarians  divide  quantity  into  short  and  long; 
but  philosophers  consider  syllables  more  accurately, 
and  observe  many  degrees  in  each  of  the  orders  of  short 
and  long  syllables.  To  explain  this,  I  must  go  back 
to  the  very  elements  of  quantity :  and  in  doing  this,  I 
shall  follow,  and  enlarge  upon  the  principles  of  Diony- 
sius.  This  method  will  bring  the  present  disquisition 
into  a  narrower  compass,  give  a  clearer  view  of  the 
subject  matter  of  it,  and  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of 
himself  of  several  things,  which  Mr.  Foster  has  ad- 
vanced in  different  parts  of  his  Essay,  without  my  re- 
ferring to  them  particularly;  which  would  be  tedious 
and  unpleasant  both  to  the  reader  and  myself. 

The  following  paradigm   exhibits  to  the  eye  a 
progression  of  quantity,  from  the  shortest  to  the 
longest  syllable : — 

*  Iustit.  I.  ix.  c.  1. 
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ημίφωνα 

ο                     άψωνον  καΐ  ημίψωνον  η 

u\coq  ή\λατο 

ρο\?ος  Χη\γω 

τρο\πος  π\η\γη 

ττρυ\ψος  Σπλη\νιτις 


οτ 


Let  us  now  make  some  observations. 

I.  The  several  consonants  that  are  joined  in  the  same 
syllable  with  the  vowels  ο  and  η,  are  so  many  additions 
that  make  themselves  sensible  to  the  ear.  They  are 
Called   *  ττρόσθηκαι  ακουστοί,   and   αισθητοί.      And  SO 

po  is  longer  than  o,  too  longer  than  po,  στρο  longer 
than  too,  \η  longer  than  η,πλη  longer  than  \η,  Σπλη longer 
than  π\η ;  and  or'  is  longer  than  στρο,  Σττλην  longer  than 
Σττλη,  and  Σφηζ  longer  than  Σττλην. 

II.  A  consonant  joined  with  a  vowel,  but  following  it 
in  the  same  syllable,  makes  that  vowel  longer  than  any 
number  of  consonants  do  that  are  placed  before  it. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the  vowel  being  the  most  es- 
sential part  of  the  syllable,  the  voice  always  hastens  to 
seize  it ;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  it  slurs  over  all  the  conso- 
nants that  are  placed  before  it ;  so  that  the  voice  surfers 
little  or  no  delay.  But  the  case  of  the  consonant  that 
follows  is  not  the  same ;  it  cannot  be  slurred  over,  but 
must  be  pronounced  full  and  distinct :  otherwise  it  • 
would  run  into,  and  be  confounded  with,  the  fol- 
lowing syllable.  By  this  mean  the  voice  is  delayed 
more  in  the  latter,  than  in  the  former  part  of  the  sylla- 
ble; and  or  is  longer  than  στρο,  and  j/v  longer  than  Σ-λη. 
For  this  reason,  a  short  vowel  can  be  followed  but  by 
one  consonant  in  the  same  syllable,  though  it  may  be 
preceded  by  more.  The  Rhythmici  allowed  half  a  time 
to  a  consonant,  when  it  followed  a  vowel;  οίου  την  ως, 
οι  γραμματικοί  Χί-γουσιν  ίΐναι  δύο  χρόνων'  οί  cl  ρυθμικοί   £vq 

*  Dionvs.  sect.  Ιό. 
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■ημίσεως'  όύο  μεν  του  ω  μακρού,  ημίσεως  δε  χρόνου  του  ς.  παν 
yap  σύμφωνον  Χε-γεται  εχειν  ημισυν  χρόνον.  Schol.  in  He- 
phcest.  p.  78.  ed.  1553. 

On  this  is  founded  an  ingenious  observation  of  Mr. 
Dawes,  concerning  the  iEolic  digamma,  which,  in  its 
power,  answers  to  our  W.  "  Haec  utique  inter 
duas  vocales  intercedens  in  diversis  pro  arbitrio  sylla- 
bis  enunciari  poterit.  Verbi  utique  \υ\\ω  priorem  pro 
lubitu  constituere  licebit  vel  λυ  vel  λυ\ν:  si  a  vocali 
claudatur  λυ-ww,  non  poterit  non  corripi :  sin  a  conso- 
nante  Χυντ-ω,  earn  simul  ac  pronunciaris,  ea  erit  oris  fi- 
guratio,  ut  ante  sequentem  vocalem  altera  w  (Xuw)  ne- 
cessario  sit  efferenda.  Similis  est  ratio  prosoediaca 
verboruni  awop,  $α\νιζω,  SiWa,  oXowoc,  aliorumque  haud 
paucorum."    Miscel.  p.  165,  6. 

III.  Though  these  several  differences  are  sensible  to 
an  attentive  ear,  yet,  as  they  are  too  nice  for  common 
use,  grammarians  have  made  but  one  general  division  of 
syllables  into  short  and  long.  And  when  they  say, 
that  a  long  syllable  has  twice  the  time  of  a  short 
syllable,  this  must  be  understood  in  a  general  sense,  and 
in  relation  principally  to  the  vowels  that  are  in  them; 
as  they  are  long  or  short,  either  by  nature  or  position. 
As  ω  has  twice  the  time  of  o,  and  η  twice  the  time  of  ε ; 
and  ο  and  ε,  when  they  are  followed  by  two  mutes,  are 
reckoned  equal  to  ω  and  η.  But,  in  a  strict  sense,  there 
are  several  degrees  of  length  in  each  of  the  orders  of 
short  and  long  syllables,  according  to  the  several  sensi- 
ble additions  that  are  made  to  vowels.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  above  paradigm,  and  the  first  observation. 
And  hence  it  follows,  that  though  ω  has  twice  the  time  of 
o,  yet  it  has  not  twice  the  time  of  στρο,  because  this  lias 
the  sensible  additions  of  three  consonants  :  nor  has 
στρω  twice  the  time  of  στρο,  because  though  ω  has 
twice  the  time  of  o,  yet  στρω  has  not  twice  as  many,  but 
only  the  same  sensible  additions  that  στρο  has. 

Upon  these  principles  it  was  that  the  Rhythmici  said  that 
the  first  syllable  of  a  dactyl,  though  long,  was  shorter 
than  a  perfect  syllable  ;  but  as  they  were  not  able  to 
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say  how  much,  they  called  it  "AXoyov.  *  01  μεντοι  ρυθ- 
μικοί τούτον  του  ποδός  την  μακράν  βραχντεραν  είναι  φασι  της 
τελείας'  ούκ  έχοντες  δε  εΙττεΊν  ποσω,  καλοΰσιν  αύτην  Αλογον. 
By  a  perfect  syllable,  I  suppose,  was  meant  a  long  syl- 
lable, that  had  all  the  sensible  additions  which  a  long 
syllable  could  have. 

IV.  In  general,  every  sensible  addition  that  is  made  ^ 
to  the  latter  part  of  a  syllable  must  cause  a  more  sen- 
sible delay  in  the  pronunciation  of  it,  and  make  it  propor- 
tionally longer  than  any  addition  that  is  made  in  the 
former  part  of  it.  And  this  seems  to  me  to  be  the  case 
of  the  acute  accent,  for  the  pronunciation  of  a  syllable 
depends  upon  the  body  of  the  syllable  sounded  ;  now 
this  body  is  made  up,  not  only  by  the  letters  in  the  syl- 
lable, but  also  by  the  stress  that  is  added  to  it,  or  by  the 
delay  that  is  caused  by  the  acute  accent:  and  every 
such  delay  is  a  βρα^ύτης  τις  τον  χρόνου. 

The  ancient  Greek  grammarians  did  not  think  that  the 
acute  accent  was  a  mere  elevation  of  the  voice :  they  ~„ 
ascribed  to  it  a  power  of  lengthening  syllables, 
and  making  short  syllables  long ;  they  did  not  say  that 
this  accent  was  pronounced  long  or  short,  according  to 
the  length  or  shortness  of  the  syllables  with  which  it 
was  joined,  for  then  the  accent  would  have  been  said  to 
be  pronounced  long,  because  the  syllable  with  which  it 
was  joined  was  long ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  said  that 
a  short  syllable  became  long  because  it  was  joined  with 
an  acute  accent;  they  must,  therefore,  have  ascribed  to 
this  accent  a  power  of  making  short  syllables  long. 

And  it  is  observable  that  they  never  ascribed  to  the 
grave  accent  any  power  as  to  quantity :  and  yet,  if  this 
accent  be  the  reverse  of  the  acute  (as  grammarians  re- 
present it),  it  would,  one  would  think,  follow,  that  r~ 
a  grave  would  have  been  presumed  to  have  a  power 
of  making  a  long  syllable  short,  as  the  acute  was  thought 
to  have  of  making  a  short  syllable  long.  But  this  has 
never  been  suggested  ;  and  I  cannot  assign  any  reason 

*   Dion.  sect.  17. 
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for  this,  but  that  it  was  thought  there  was  a  peculiar 
power  in  the  acute  accent,  which,  by  the  stress  it  laid 
upon  a  short  syllable,  did  in  all  cases  make  it  longer, 
and  in  some  cases  long;  for  in  all  the  ways  of  making  a 
long  syllable  short  which  grammarians  mention,  they 
never  say  that  this  was  done  by  virtue  of  the  grave  ac- 
cent. 

The  Metrici  did  not  allow  themselves  so  great  a  lati- 
tude in  the  time  of  syllables  as  the  Rhythmici,  and  yet 
5g  they  gave  a  greater  length  to  a  short  syllable,  when 
it  had  an  acute,  than  it  did  to  the  same  syllable 
when  it  had  not  that  accent.  So  the  scholiast  upon 
Hephaestion.  *  Ιστεον  ότι  παρά  τοΐς  μετρικοΐς  ή  όζυτονου- 
μενη  συλλαβή  μείζων  εστί  της  βαρυνυμένης,  οίον  ή  λος  συλ- 
λαβή, ή  εν  τφ  καλός,  μείζων  εστί  της  εν  τω  φίλος,  γίνεται 
yap  βραδύτης  τις  τον  χρόνου  δίά  της  όζείας. 

The  same  scholiast  says  there  are  several  ways  by 
which  a  short  syllable  may  be  made  long;  and  the  se- 
cond way  which  he  mentions  is  by  the  acute,  f  Δεύτε- 
ρος οε  τρόπος  των  την  βραχεΐαν  εις  μακράν  αναφερόντων,  ό 
ota  της  όζείας.  αυτή  οΰν  ή  όζεΐα  επικείμενη  τινί  των  βραχέων 
η  βραχυνομενων  δίχρονων,  μηκύνει'  ως  επί  του, 

D«-f  J  TpSs;  i'  ερρίγηϊαν  έττΕί  "δον  αιίλιν  όψιν. 

ιοου  ό  τελευταίος  πους  πυρρίχιος  μεν  υπάρχει'  επειοή  δε  την 
όζεΐαν  έχει  επικειμενην  επί  το  ο,  αντί  τροπής  παρείληττται,  της 
όζείας  μηκυνούσης  το  ο,  κα\  ουκ  άκαίρως'  οοκεί  yap  ή  οξεία 
άνατεινομενη  Ty  τε  φωιη],  κα\  avT>J  rij  θεσεί  και  οιατυπώσει  τον 
χαρακτηρος  εαυτής  την  βραχεΐαν  άνακαλεΐσθαι  είς  ετεραντάζ,ιν. 
ή  οΰν  όζεΊα  τοιαύτην  έχει  φύσιν  κα\  όύναμιι>,  ώς  μη  μόνον  επι- 
κείμενη επάνω  βραχείας,  μηκύνειν  αυτήν,  αλλά  κα\  προκείμενη, 
και  μετακειμενη,  ούνασΖαι  τή  βραχεία  χρόνον  χαριείσθαι. 

The  reader  will  be  pleased  to  observe  here,  that  what 
I  call  the  stress  of  the  acute,  the  scholiast  calls  %ίσις  καϊ 
^ιατύπωσις  τοΰ  χαρακτηρος  εαυτής.     Now  the  δέσεις  were 


P.  78.  t  P.  77.  t  11./*'.  ver.  208. 
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pauses,  or  stops,  that  caused  a  delay  in  pronouncing. 
*  "  Lectioni  posituras  accedere,  vel  distinctiones  qq 
oportet,  quas  Graeci  θέσεις  vocant,  quae  inter  legen- 
dum  dant  copiam  spiritum  reiiciendi,  ne  continuatione 
deficiat."  So  that,  according•  to  this  scholiast,  the 
acute  caused  a  delay  in  pronouncing  as  well  as  the 
stops.  These  positurce  are  also  called  θέσεις  by  fDo- 
natus. 

Eustathius  delivers  the  same  doctrine  in  his  comment 
upon  the  following^  verse  of  Homer  : 

Bijv  ίΐς  Αιόλου  κλι/τα  δώματα.  

λαγαροτης    εστίν,   ως  του   Αιόλου  αντί   μακράς  έχοντος  την 
παραληρούσαν. — θεραπεία  δε  του  τοιούτου  μετρικού   πάγους 
μάλιστα  η  όζεία,  δυναμένη  εκτείνειν,  ως  αλλαχοΰ  ερρεθη,     g^ 
ου  μόνον    βραχύ  φωνήεν  ψ    επίκειται,   ως  εν  τω  αιόλον 
οφιν,  αλλά  και  το  προ  αυτής,  και  το  μετ  αυτήν. — The   place, 

to  which  Eustathius  refers,  is,  I  suppose,  Odyss.  Γ.  ver. 
230.  v.  iii.  fol.  1464,  5.  And  it  ought  to  be  observed, 
that  what  Eustathius  and  the  scholiast  say  concerning 
the  power  of  the  acute  may,  for  aught  that  appears  to 
the  contrary,  extend  to  remote  antiquity :  for  they  do 
not  mention  this  as  a  thin»  that  was  advanced  only  by 
some,  and  denied  by  others,  but  as  a  general,  received 
principle  ;  and  Eustathius's  words,  in  the  place  last  re- 
fered  to,  are,  οι  τόνοι,  μουσικής  όντες  άπηχηματα,  ως  φασιν 
οι  παλαιοί,  εχουσι  τοιαύτην  ούναμιν. 

All  that  I  produce  these  authorities  for,  is  to  shew  the 
sentiments  of  the  ancient  grammarians  on  this  subject: 
and  if  we  admit  the  system  of  accents  which  we  have  q0 
received  from  them,  there  seemsto  be  the  same  rea- 
son to  admit  what  they  teach  concerning  the  power  of  the 
acute  accent.  Whether  other  and  better  solutions  can 
be  given  of  the  cases  which  they  mention,  is  a  point 
which  I  have  at  present  nothing  to  do  with. 

*  Diomed.  l.ii.  col.  432.  %  Odyss.  K..  ver.  60.  edit.  Rom.  v. 

t  Col.  1742.  iii.  fol.  1647. 
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To  prove  that  the  ancient  grammarians  thought  that 
the  acute  accent  gave  a  greater  extent  or  quantity  to  syl- 
lables, I  had  produced  the  following  passage  fromDio- 
nysiUS  Thrax.*  Τόνος  ττρος  ov  αύομεν  και  την  φωνήν  ευρύ- 
τεραν  ποιονμεν.  This  hath  been  objected  to  byf  Mr.  Foster, 
gg     though  he  owns  at  the  same  time,  that  if  Dionysius 

had  here  said  φωνήν  μακρότεραν  instead  of  ευρντε- 
pav,  it  might  have  been  some  confirmation  of  my  assertion. 
If  so  I  am  content  to  leave  it  to  the  reader  (after  he  has 
perused  the  above  citations,  and  what  I  shall  add  here) 
to  judge  whether  Dionysius  by  ει/purfpavdid  not  mean  the 
same  thing  as  if  he  had  said  μακρότεραν.  I  apprehend 
that  φωνή  here  is  the  same  as  φωνή  εγγράμματος,  Gaza, 
Lascaris,  φωνή  έναρθρος,  iDionys.  Halicar.,  φθόγγος 
έναρθρος,  kyy ράμματος ,  §Pollux  ;  and  that  it  signifieth 
not  a  mere  sound,  but  the  enunciation,  or  vocal  utter- 
β,     ance,  of  a  word  or  syllable  ;  when,  therefore,  it  is 

said  that  a  tone  or  acute  accent  makes  the  enun- 
ciation, or  vocal  utterance,  of  a  word  or  syllable,  ενρντε- 
pav,  this  cannot  signify  όζντεραν,  less  βαρύτεραν,  and 
much  less  βραχύτεραν.  What  then  can  it  signify  but 
μακρότεραν  1 — εί>ρυς  in  general  signifieth  extension  every 
way.  But  sometimes  it  signifieth  extension  only  in 
breadth,  in  contradistinction  to  height: 


||  Τίμβπ  V  Λ  μά\α  TToXXiy  lyii  πονεεσδαι  avajya, 
Άλλ'  ε•π;ε:ν.ία  τοΐον  έπειτα  Ιεκα.1  τίνΆχαικ 
Εΰρνι  6'  υψηλά?  τε  T&i/ueftu. 

If  I  have  committed  any  fault  here,  it  must  be  in  my  un- 
derstanding Dionysius  Thrax  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
the  scholiast  upon  Hephaestion,  and  Eustathius  would 

*  Dissert,  p.  304.  Άι  γενεσ-ιν  !x  tomtit  \α.μ£ά•.α  mfSkm, 

t  Essaj,  p.  It-,  143.  xai  rfo  $ιά\υριν  ε];  ταΖτα  ποιείται  τελευ- 

t  'A?Xa'   /■***  °^y  £'s-'  ~*'   a&pwiuji  ταίαι.  π.  Σιλ9.   sect.  14.  and  so  Λ  "\  in 

χα)   Ιιάξβρνυ  φνΥνς,  α,Ί  μτ,η,ετι  δεχόμεναι  Quinctilian,  Iustit.  1.  i.  c.  5.  and  Dio• 

JiaijEi-ιν,  ά;  ΧΛ\ίΖμεν  στιχεΐα  Hal  '/ζάμ-  med.  1.  ii.  col.  485. 

ματα•  γράμματα  μεν,  cti  γ^αμμαϊς  τιπ  §   Lib.  ii.  c.  ir.  s.  114. 

σ-ημαίνεται•   στοιχεία  ίί,  'ότι  πάσα.  <$ann  ||  II.  ψ.  VCr.  245,  &c. 
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have  understood  him.  Dionysius  was  giving  a  gram- 
matical definition  ;  and,  accordingly,  I  understood  ^ 
tvpvrepav  to  mean  the  same  thing  here  as  μακρότψαν  ; 
and  for  the  same  reasons,  and  upon  the  same  authori- 
ties, I  still  understand  it  in  the  same  sense,  and  think  it 
very  expressive  of  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed. 

As  to  *  Mr.  Foster's  saying,  that  εύρύτης  relates  to  a 
measure  of  the  voice,  totally  distinct  from  the  height 
and  length  of  it,  though  joined  with  them  both,  and  re- 
ferring to  his  first  chapter,  and  to  Scaliger,  for  a  full  ex- 
planation of  this,  I  do  not  apprehend,  that  what  is  there 
said  by  Mr.  Foster  can  be  applied  to  the  present  case. 
For  what  Mr.  Foster  there  advances,  and  would  support 
by  the  authority  of  Scaliger,  is  the  emphasis :  whereas, 
by  the  afflatio  vocis  in  latitudine,  Scaliger  means 
the  breathings  in  general,  and  not  what  is  peculiarly 
called  the  emphasis.  For  this  regards  but  one  particu- 
lar syllable,  or  word,  or  part  of  a  sentence,  whereas  the 
afflatio  vocis  in  latitudine  of  Scaliger  regards  every 
syllable,  and  makes  part  of  their  body :  and  it  is  the 
vocal  utterance  of  this  body  which  he  f  calls  quantity. 
Besides,  the  emphasis  is  not  ranked  by  the  grammarians 
among  the  προσοβίαι,  but  by  the  rhetoricians  among  the 
figures  of  speech. 

To  give  a  farther  support  to  this  ινρντης  or  emphasis, 
Mr.  Foster  produces  a  passage  from  the  20th  chapter  of 
Aristotle's  Poetics ;  where  be  is  treating  of  the  powers 
and  letters  of  speech ;  and  says,  ταΰτα  δε  ΰιαφίρπ  σχίψασί 
τε  τον  στόματος,  και   τόποις,  και  ^ασντητι,  και  ψιλότητι,      _ 
και  μήκει,  και  βραχυτητι,  ετι  δε  και  όζντητι,  και  βαρντητι, 
και  τφ  μέσω.     Aristotle  mentioneth  here  several  distinct 
things,  which  together  make  up  the  body  or  quantity  of 
every  syllable :  but  from  none  of  these  can  the  emphasis 
possibly  be  made  out.     I  suppose,  Mr.  Foster  would 
ground  it  upon  the  ΰασύτης  and  φιλότης ;  but,  I  am  per- 
suaded, every  unprejudiced  reader  will  understand  these 
to  mean  only  the  breathings,  or  aspirations. 

*  Essay,  p.  143.  t  De  Causis  Ling.  Lat.  lib.  ii.  c.  52. 

2b 
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It  will  not  be  improper  to  consider  and  produce  here 
what  the  same  scholiast  upon  Hephasstion  saith  con- 
cerning the  rough  breathing;  which,  with  him,  is  the 
fourth  way,  by  which  a  short  syllable  may  be  made 
^  long.  For  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  the 
acute,  a  like  effect  proceeded  from  a  like  cause,  viz. 
a  sensible  addition  of  time. 

*   Αυτή  τοίνυν  fj  ζασεϊα,  επικείμενη,  και  μετακειμένη,  και  ττροκει- 
μένη,  την  βραχεϊαν  εις  μακράν  ανάγει'  επικείμενη  μεν,  ως  επί  τοϋ, 

f  "Εως  υ  ταϋ&  ώρμαινε  κατά  φρένα,  και  κατά.  $υμόν, 

προκεφαΚον  yap  οντος  τον  στί-νον,  το  μεν  e  εν  «ρχρ  ου  μετρείται'  το 
ce  ως  6  αντί  σπονίείου  παραΧημβάνεται,  της  δευτέρας  συΧΧαβής  τυ  ο 
μόνον  έχούσης,  και  μ>)  έπιφερο μένων  £ΰο  συμφώνων  αλλ'  ?;  ίασε'ια 
επικείμενη  έμηκυνεν  αυτήν  τω  πνεΰματι,  και  ττ}  ειαστάσει  των  φωνη- 
τικών οργάνων,  τών  μαΧΧον  ειατεινομένων  kv  Trj  προφορά  τοϋ 
πΧε'ιονος  πνεύματος. 

The  scholia  upon  Hephaestion  are  ascribed  by  some 
_Q  to  Longinus.  But  they  seem  rather  to  be  a  collec- 
tion from  several  authors.  And  from  what  is  said 
p.  93.  1. 8.  concerning  the  2ασΰα,  it  appears  that  the  last 
cited  passage  was  taken  from  Heliodorus,  who  was 
prior  to  Hephasstion.  For  Hephaestion  mentions  him 
more  than  once.  He  is  also  said  to  have  written  a 
learned  treatise  on  the  subject  of  metre  before  Hephaes- 
tion by  Longinus,  in  a  fragment  of  his,  that  was  pub- 
lished from  a  MS.  in  the  Vatican  by  Dr.  Hudson  in  the 
preface  to  his  edition  of  Longinus.  Whence  it  appears 
that  Heliodorus  was  a  writer  of  weight  and  esteem. 

It  was  therefore  upon  the  general  principle,  that  every 
sensible  addition  gave  some  time  and  length  to  sylla- 

~Λ  bles,  that  the  acute  accent  was  allowed  to  have  this 
70 

peculiar  power,  by  reason  of  the  Ζίσις  και  ΰιατνπω- 

σις  τοϋ  χαρακτήρος  εαυτής,  of  the  stress  which  it  laid,  and 
of  the  consequent  delay  which  it  caused,  in  pronun- 
ciation.    In  the  times  of  the  οί  παλαιοί,  of  Heliodorus, 


P.  78.  t  II.  Λ.  vcr.  193. 
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of  the  scholiast  upon  Hephaestion,  of  Eustathius,  &c. 
we  see  that  the  acute  accent  was  considered  as  having 
the  power,  both  of  making  short  syllables  long,  and  of 
shortening  the  adjoining  syllables.  And  it  must  have 
been  in  pursuance  of  this  doctrine,  that  some  Latin 
poets,  from  Plautus  down  to  the  ecclesiastical  poets, 
when  they  made  use  of  Greek  words,  followed  a  quan- 
tity, which  was  directed  by  the  Greek  accents,  and  not 
by  the  nature  of  the  syllables  either  in  the  Greek  or 
Latin.  Joseph  Scaliger  in  his  Ausonianae  *  Lecti- 
ones  has  collected  a  good  number  of  these.  I  shall 
therefore  produce  him  here  in  proof  of  the  present  ob- 
servation. "  In  iisdem  Graecis  nominibus  non  quanti- 
tatem,  sed  accentum  spectabant.  Quia,  ut  etiam  notat 
Servius  in  libello  de  accentibus,  Latini  eundem  accen- 
tum, quern  Graaci  habent,  efFerunt  in  Graecis  nominibus. 
Verbi  gratia,  quia  Graecis  vox  haec  εϊόωλα  habet  accen- 
tum in  prima,  Latini  quoque  eodem  accentu  extulere, 
idola.  Qua?  quidem  vox  semper  est  dactylus  apud 
Prudentium.  Graecis  dicitur  Ευριπίδης:  eodem  accentu 
Latini  semper  extulerant.  Propterea  penultimam  pro- 
ducit  Sidonius,  non  quantitatem,  sed  accentum  Latinum 
(Graecum)  secutus.  Item  Graeci  pronuntiant  "Αοα-ος, 
nomen  ejus,  quiscripsit  φαινόμενα.  Sidonius  contra  ^. 
veterum  Latinorum  morem,  qui  mediam  semper  pro-  -  ~ 
duxerunt,  corripit.  Denique  inspice  totum  Sidonium, 
totum  Prudentium,  et  alios :  invenies  semper  eos  non 
syllabas  Graecas,  sed  accentum  Graecorum  esse  secutos. 
Sic  Ausonius  in  voce  τρίγωνος  facit ;  quia  accentus  non 
est  in  media,  quae  longa  est,  propterea  earn  corripit. 
Quis  audebit  dicere  Ausonium  iguoratione  literaium 
Graecarum  hoc  commisisse?  Xenio  sanus  quidem,  ut 
puto.  Sed  iis  temporibus  stulte  videbatur  non  ibi  pro- 
ducere  syllabam,  ubi  accentus  esset,  quia  is  est  mos 
lingua;  Latinae.  Adeo  ut  Plautus  in  hoc  secutus  sit  ju- 
dicium vulgi :  quia  non  cum  doctis,  sed  cum  plebe  sibi 

*  Lib.  ii.  c.  CI. 

2  β  2 
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rem  esse  videret.  Nam  semper  apud  ilium  Phaedro- 
mus  est  dactylus,  quia  Greece   Φαίδρωμοο.     Item 
quia  Φίλιππος  dicitur  accentu  in  prima,  eodem  modo 
mediam   corripit.    Et  nunquam   aliter  invenies    apud 
Plautum,  quin  mediam  in  nomine  Philippus  corripuerit. 
Quod  mirum  est  in  positione.     Sed  quaerenti  causam 
accentum  semper  prastexet."    The  reader  will  do  me  the 
justice  to  observe,  that  I  do  not  produce  this  to  justify 
such  a  practice,  but  to  shew  that  the  ancients  did  not 
think  that  the  acute  Greek  accent  was  a  mere  elevation 
of  the  voice.    Though  I  think  it  proves  a  great  deal 
more.     For  how  can  it  be  conceived  that  Latin  writers 
could  lay  such  a  stress  upon  acuted  Greek  syllables,  as 
made  the  short  syllable,  with  which  it  was  joined,  long, 
and  the   following  long  syllable  short,  unless  the 
Greeks  of  their  times  did  so  ?     But  whether  these 
were  faults  in  a  language,  that  could  support  itself  upon 
its  own  natural  quantity,  is  another  thing.   However,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  our  strong  acute  accent  took  its 
rise  from  that  practice.     And  the  use  of  it,  with  such  a 
power,  was  confirmed  from  the  consideration   of  the 
nature   of  modem  languages,  which,  without  such  an 
accent,  are  not  capable  of  affording  any  tolerable  har- 
mony. 

I  take  this  to  be  generally  true  as  to  most,  if  not  all, 
modern  languages.  For  when  this  acute  accent  is  placed 
indifferently  on  all  syllables,  whether  they  be  naturally 
short  or  long,  and  the  short  syllables  are  then  pronounced 
long,  this  can  proceed  from  nothing,  but  the  power 
and  force  of  the  acute  accent.   But,  without  launch- 
ing out  into  unnecessary  discussions,   I  keep,   in  the 
present  argument,  to  the  single  point  of  our  own  acute 
accent ;  which  is  the  accent  we  use  in  pronouncing  the 
Greek  language.     Though  I  cannot  but  observe  here, 
that  Mr.  Foster  is  mistaken  when  he  says,  that  this  prac- 
tice is  entirely  our  own,  owing  to  the  nature  of  our  Eng- 
lish pronunciation,  p.  139.  for  foreigners  do  the  same. 
Voss.  de  Art.  Gram.  lib.  ii.  c.  10. 
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This  Mr.  Foster  calls  an  abuse.  But  when  one  speaks 
of  an  abuse,  this  must  refer  to  a  standard,  which  is  fixed 
and  allowed.  For  nothing  can  be  reckoned  wrong,  but 
what  departs  from  what  is  allowed  to  be  right.  But 
where  is  this  standard  ?  has  it  ever  been  fixed  ? 
has  Mr.  Foster  discovered  it?  One  ought  to  think 
he  has.  For  he,  all  along,  speaks  upon  a  supposition, 
that  an  acute  accent  may  be  sounded  in  such  a  manner, 
as  will  not  make  the  short  syllable,  upon  which  it  is 
laid,  appear  long  to  the  ear.  This  then  must  be  deemed 
the  standard  accent :  and  in  reference  to  this  it  is  that 
our  accent,  upon  account  of  its  carrying  a  greater  stress, 
is  an  abuse.  I  will  not  carry  this  so  far  as  to  say,  that 
Mr.  Foster  would  have  us  alter  our  accent  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  our  own  language.  But  then  I  must  say, 
that  he  would  have  us  pronounce  our  own  language  by 
one  accent,  and  the  Greek  language  by  another.  If  he 
does  not  mean  this  he  means  nothing.  And  if  he  means 
this  he  saith  nothing  against  those,  who  are  not  for 
pronouncing  the  Greek  language  according  to  ac- 
cent. For  all  of  them  by  this  mean  the  present  modern 
acute  accent,  which  carrieth  such  a  stress,  as  makes  the 
syllable,  upon  which  it  is  laid,  sound  long  to  the  ear ; 
and  it  is  by  this  sound  that  the  ear  judges  of  quantity. 

To  form  a  just  notion  of  the  true  state  of  the  debate 
between  us,  who  are  against  pronouncing  the  Greek 
language  according  to  accents,  and  those  who  are  for  it, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  in  what  we  agree,  and  in 
what  we  disagree  : — Both  sides  allow  the  use  of  accents 
in  the  pronunciation  of  the  Greek  language :  both  sides 
allow  that  the  elevation  and  depression  of  the  voice  are, 
in  their  nature,  distinct  from  the  continuance  of  such  -o 
elevation  and  depression,  i.  e.  from  quantity  :  both 
sides  allow  that  each  accent,  considered  of  itself,  is  ca- 
pable of  two  modifications  in  point  of  time,  and  may  be 
varied  to  the  compass  of  four  or  five  notes  :  and  both  sides 
allow,  that,  in  pronouncing  the  Greek  language,  accents 
are  not  to  interfere  with  and  spoil  quantity.  But  we  differ 
in  this :  that  we  assert,  that  so  far  as  the  argument  from 
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accent  goes,  our  acute  accent  carrieth  such  a  stress 
with  it,  as  makes  every  syllable  over  which  it  is  placed 
sound  long  to  the  ear,  and  so  spoils  the  quantity.  And 
Mr.  Foster  asserts  that  the  acute  accent  ought,  when  it 
is  placed  over  a  short  syllable,  to  carry  with  it  but  half 
of  the  stress  or  time  which  it  carries  with  it  when  it  is 
jq  placed  over  a  long  one,  and  that  by  this  the  quan- 
tity would  be  preserved.  Now  upon  this  state  of 
the  debate,  which  is  the  only  true  one,  it  is  very  obvious 
to  observe,  that  by  the  acute  accent  we  mean  that  ac- 
cent which  we  moderns  use  in  pronouncing  our  own  lan- 
guage, and  which  doth  in  all  cases  sound  the  syllable 
over  which  it  is  placed  long,  and  that  Mr.  Foster  means 
an  accent  which  is  not  in  use  with  us.  In  relation, 
therefore,  to  the  accent  which  we  mean,  and  which  we 
all  use,  I  really  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  difference 
between  us  and  Mr.  Foster,  if  he  abides  by  the  princi- 
ples which  he  hath  laid  down,  and  the  concessions 
gQ  which  he  hath  made.  For  he*  alloweth  that  the  ac- 
cent which  we  use  does  make  all  syllables  sound 
long  to  the  ear,  and  f  that  if  the  voice  is  retarded  in 
some  syllables,  by  what  cause  soever  that  delay  be  occa- 
sioned, there  is  truly  and  formally  long  quantity.  But 
this  is  the  very  thing  we  contend  for ;  and  from  which  we 
strongly  conclude,  that  therefore  the  Greek  language 
ought  not  to  be  pronounced  according  to  accents,  mean- 
ing our  acute  accent.  As  for  those  accents  which  Mr. 
Foster  mentions,  and  which  are  to  be  lengthened  or 
shortened,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  them  in  the  pre- 
sent debate  ;  they  are  quite  another  thing  ;  whatever 
g•.  becomes  of  them,  our  position  is  proved  upon  this 
principle,  which  we  both  admit,  viz.  that  our  acute 
accent  maketh  all  syllables  long,  and  that  this  spoils  the 
Greek  quantity. 

*  I  allow  the  fact,  Essay,  p.  139. —  quantity  in  English  versification  as  the 

and  p.  25.  he  confirmetli  this  by  a  quo-  same.     To  which  may  be  added  Dr. 

tation  from  Mr.  Johnson,   who,  in  his  Ward's  First  Essay  upon  the  English 

prosody,  prefixed    to  his   dictionary,  Language,  p.  30. 
considers   the   acute    tone    and   long  t  Essay,  p.  16. 
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Mr.  Foster,  in  his  Introduction,  sets  out  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  accuracy  in  giving  four  or  five  senses  in  which 
the  word  accent  is  sometimes  used,  and  this  he  doth  with 
a  very  good  design,  viz.  to  guard  against  ambiguity :  but 
the  reader,  I  believe,  will  not  think  that  in  the  body  of 
his  book  he  has  so  carefully  guarded  against  ambiguity 
as  he  had  professed  to  do ;  for  ambiguity  and  confusion 
do  not  arise  from  hence,  that  a  word  bears  different 
senses,  but  from  urging  against  one  sense  of  a  word  ar- 
guments drawn  from  another  sense  of  it:  let  the  gn 
reader  therefore  judge  whether  Mr.  Foster  hath  not 
done  this.  Our  arguments  are  drawn  from  the  nature, 
power,  and  effect  of  accents,  taken  in  one  sense ;  and 
against  this  Mr.  Foster  produceth  arguments  drawn  from 
the  nature,  power,  and  effect  of  accents  taken  in  another 
sense. 

To  give  the  reader  a  thorough  insight  into  this  affair, 
it  will  be  proper  to  consider  the  accent  which  Mr.  Foster 
recommendeth,  and  would  substitute  in  the  place  of 
ours. 

The  accent  of  Mr.  Foster  is  to  be  high,  quick  to  the 
sense,  sharp,  instantaneous,  and  *  even  when  it  is  joined 
with  a  long  syllable,  though  the  duration  of  the  sound  be 
long,  the  power  and  effect  of  the  acute  is  short  and  g« 
quick  to  the  sense,  occasioned  by  a  high  note  succeed- 
ing a  low  one,  or  rising  above  the  grave  tone  of  voice ; 
the  perception  of  ivhich  transition  is  sudden  and  instan- 
taneous, before  the  continuance  of  the  note  is  determined 
one  way  or  the  other  for  long  or  short ;  and  this  Mr. 
Foster  saith  he  clearly  perceives,  and  more  clearly  than 
he  can  perhaps  express  ,•  but  men  of  common  under- 
standings will  not,  I  am  apt  to  think,  clearly  perceive 
what  an  accent  this  is,  and  much  less  will  they  be  able 
to  make  any  use  of  it  in  speaking. 

To  make  out  the  former  part  of  his  description  of  the 
acute  accent,  Mr.  Foster  hath  subjoined  a  long  note  to 

*  Essay,  p.  144,  5,  6. 
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<>.  shew  that  οξύς,  in  its  consequential,  figurative  sense, 
signifieth  sometimes  quick  and  hasty:  but  he  might 
have  spared  himself  the  trouble  of  proving  what  nobody 
doth  or  will  deny.  It  will  also  be  readily  allowed,  that 
οζύς,ίη  its  peculiar,  musical  sense,  is  used  for  a  high  tone 
without  any  consideration  of  length,  but  then  we  must 
remember,  what  I  mentioned  before,  that  vocal  ut- 
terance is  not  singing  ;  and  because  words,  borrowed 
from  music,  are  used  to  express  the  tones  of  the  voice 
in  speaking,  we  are  not  therefore  to  conclude  that  they 
are  to  be  taken  in  their  original  strict  sense  when 
they  are  used  in  this  way;  for  every  thing  that  is  musical 
is  not  music,  as  every  thing  that  is  poetical  is  not 
poetry. 

AV^hen  Mr.  Foster  saith,  that  though  the  duration  of  the 
sound  of  the  accent,  when  joined  icith  a  long  syllable,  be 
85  long,  the  power  and  effect  of  it  is  short,  to  me,  and  I 
am  apt  to  think,  to  every  reader,  this  is  the  same  as 
if  he  had  said,  that  though  the  sound  of  it  be  long,  yet  the 
sound  of  it  is  short :  for  I  take  it  that  the  sound  of  the 
accent  is  the  same  with  the  power  and  effect  of  it ;  or, 
however,  that  they  are  inseparable.  A  vowel  that  is 
followed  by  two  half  vowels,  as  in  conttmnit,  the  in- 
stance produced  by  Mr.  Foster,  is  not,  indeed,  in  strict- 
ness, so  long  as  if  it  were  followed  by  two  mute  conso- 
nants ;  but  still,  if  it  be  in  the  order  of  long  syllables,  the 
acute  accent  that  is  over  it,  or  joined  with  it,  cannot 
have  both  a  long  and  a  short  sound,  but  must  necessa- 
rily be  sounded  long  throughout  the  whole  body  of  the 
syllable. 

of  What  makes  Mr.  Foster's  description  of  his  ac- 
cent the  less  intelligible  is,  that  he  *  alloweth  it  to 
have  one  measure  of  time  ;  for  upon  this  one  cannot 
avoid  asking,  how  an  accent,  that  hath  one  measure  of 
time,  can,  on  the  one  hand,  be  quick,  short,  and  instanta- 
neous ?  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  the  duration  of  the 

Esmj,  p.   174. 
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sound  of  it  can  be  long  ?  For  it  should  seem  that,  in 
the  former  case,  it  would  not  have  one  time  ;  and,  in 
the  latter,  that  it  would  have  two  times.  And  besides  all 
this — if  this  acute,  of  one  measure  of  time,  be  placed 
over  a  long  syllable,  as  it  will  then  reach  and  operate 
over  but  one  half,  and  the  first  half  of  it,  what  is  to  be- 
come of  the  remaining  half?  Is  it  to  have  no  accent?  q„ 
Yes,  it  must  certainly  have  some  accent,  but  this 
cannot  be  another  acute ;  it  must  then  be  a  grave,  but 
an  acute  and  grave  on  along  syllable  are  a  circumflex. 

If  in  any  other  instance  I  have  mistaken  the  meaning 
of  Mr.  Foster,  I  ought  to  produce  some  excuse  of  my 
own.  But  in  the  present  case  I  do  not  apprehend  there 
is  any  need  of  my  doing  this ;  for  I  cannot  but  think 
that  my  inability  to  comprehend  his  meaning,  if  I  do  not 
comprehend  it,  is  sufficiently  excused  by  his  confession 
of  his  inability  to  express  it. 

I  have  confessed,  and  do  again  confess,  that  there  are 
many  difficulties  on  both  sides  of  this  subject,  more  8S 
than  I  am  able  to  remove,  even  to  my  own  satisfac- 
tion :  but  I  think  it  much  better  ingenuously  to  acknow- 
ledge this,  than,  with  a  profession  of  removing  difficulties, 
to  suggest  what  I  cannot  clearly  express.  I  restrain  myself 
therefore  to  the  main  points  which  I  have  all  along  had 
in  view,  viz.  that  the  ear  is  the  proper  judge  of  sounds  ; 
that  the  acute  accent,  which  we  use,  makes  all  sylla- 
bles with  which  it  is  joined  sound  long  to  the  ear;  and, 
therefore,  that  the  Greek  language  ought  not  to  be  pro- 
uounced  according  to  it;  because  by  this  every  short 
syllable  that  has  an  acute  accent  will  sound  long. 

Those  that  have  read  Mr.  Foster's  Essay  must,  with- 
out my  pointing  to  particular  places,  have  ob-  oQ 
served  that  he  has  dropped  several  unhandsome  ex- 
pressions, and  entertaineth  a  contemptuous  opinion  of 
the  understandings  and  hearts  of  those  from  whom  he 
differs  on  this  subject.  Such  practices  are  indeed  very 
common  in  the  world,  even  among  those  who  really  are 
scholars:  Mr.  Cheke,  whose  learning  Mr.  Foster  justly 
commends,  was  guilty  of  this,  and  Bishop  Gardiner 
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smartly  reproached  him  for  his  having  applied  the  in- 
decent word  debacchari  to  him ;  notwithstanding  he  de- 
clared, in  almost  the  same  breath,  that  in  all  his  expres- 
sions towards  the  bishop  he  would  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  the  strictest  modesty,  and  avoid  every  thing 
«λ     that  might  give  offence.  *  "Tuorum  verborum  obli- 

tus,  interim  debacchari,  verbum  ρ  arum  honoriricum, 
mihi  adscribis :  interim,  sed  paulo  post,  ita  ais :  Ego 
vero  me  intra  modestice  fines  continebo,  neqne  unquam  ita 
loquar  ut  dominationi  tuce  verbo  displicuisse  videar.  Non 
satis  Graece  hoc :  cavisset  enim  Grsecus  suum  menda- 
cium  oblivione  prodere,  ne  tanquam  sorex  suo  indicio 
periret."  But  because  such  practices  are  common,  they 
are  not  therefore  less  blameable  :  the  gentleman  ought 
always  to  get  the  better  of  the  mere  scholar ;  if  he  does 
not,  he  hurts  himself  mure  than  his  adversaries :  and  in 
the  present  case,  the  reader  will  not  fail  to  pass  this 
Q-.     just  judgment  upon  Mr.  Foster — that  of  all  men 

he  had  most  reason  to  avoid  such  a  conduct,  asf 
he  hath  professed,  that,  till  lately,  he  was  himself  in  the 
same  way  of  thinking  with  those  from  whom  he  now 
differs,  and  then,  no  doubt,  he  entertained  as  good  an 
opinion  of  his  own  understanding  and  heart  as  it  is  to 
be  supposed  he  now  doth. 

Mr.  FosterJ  maketh  excuses  for  his  having  concerned 
himself  in  this  subject,  but  he  needed  not  to  have  done 
this,  as  his  inclination  leads  him  to,  and  his  profession 
engages  him  in,  the  study  of  the  learned  languages,  in 
which  every  degree  of  accuracy  deserveth  commendation. 
For  my  part,  instead  of  making  excuses  for  writing  on  a 

subject  of  this  nature,  I  might,  with  a  good  grace 

now,  and  with  a  much  better  hereafter,  make  excuses 
for  my  want  of  leisure.  The  subject  is  not  trivial  or  trifling. 
§  Men  of  learning  and  judgment  know  how  to  set  a  pro- 

*  Sjrll.  Script,  de  L.  G.  P.  vol.  ii.  myself  let  the  reader  peruse  the  follow- 

p.  448.  ing  passage  of  Quioctilian  :  "Quomi- 

t  Introduction.  nus  sunt  fcrendi,  qui  hanc  artem,  ut  te- 

X  Ibid.  nuero  acjejunam,  cavillanlur,  qua?  nisi 

$  In  justification  of  Mr.  Foster  and  oratori  futuro  fundameata  fidelitcr  jc- 
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per  value  upon  grammatical  disquisitions,  because  they 
know  the  important  effects  of  them  ;  they  are  the  found- 
ation of  all  good  compositions.  The  author  of  Hermes 
has  acquired  great  reputation  by  that  performance ;  «o 
nor  will  I  (though  I  should,  upon  a  due  considera- 
tion of  the  main  point  in  debate,  be  still  thought  really 
to  differ  from  Mr.  Foster)  refuse  to  give  him  his  due 
praise.  By  his  performance  on  the  present  subject  he 
has  shewn  himself  to  be  a  man  of  genius  and  learning ; 
and  if  he  has  written  with  the  same  disposition  that  I 
write,  there  is,  at  least  there  ought  to  be,  no  difference 
between  us  but  what  appears  upon  paper. 

The  main  point  which  I  had  in  view,  was  to  shew  q  . 
that  the  ancient  Greek  language  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced according  to  accents,  i.  e.  according  to  that 
acute  accent  which  we  use,  without  spoiling  the  quan- 
tity ;  and  I  have  pursued  it  in  such  a  manner,  as,  I  trust, 
will  enable  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself  of  what  hath 
been,  or  may  be,  said  on  this  subject. 

To  pursue  it  any  farther  would  be  to  descend  to  mere 
altercation,  a  method  by  no  means  conducive  to  the  dis- 
covery of  truth,  or  to  the  information  of  the  reader. 

I  have  before  me  this  judicious  observation  of  Quinc- 
tilian  :*  "  Xon  obstant  hse  disciplinaB  per  illas  eun-    ^ 
tibus,  sed  circa  illas  haerentibus."    Of  which  I  shall 
now  make  a  prudent  use  by  putting  an  end  to  this  Disser- 
tation, and  taking  my  leave  of  the  subject. 

cerit,  quidqnidsuperstruxeris  corruet ;  tibns  apparebit  malta  rerum  snbtilitas, 

necessaria   pueris,    jacunda  senibns,  quae  non  modo  acnere  ingenia  puerilia, 

dulcis  secretorum  comes,  et  quae  vel  sed  exercere  altissimam  qaoque  erudi- 

solaomni  studiorani  genere  plus  habet  tionemac  scientiampossit."  Jib.  i.e.  4. 

operis  qaam  ostentationis.     Ne   quis  And  we  learn  from  Macrobius,  tbatCt- 

igitur  tamquam  parva  fastidiat  gram-  cero  himself,  after  he  had  pleaded  in 

matices  elementa ;  non  quia  rnagnae  sit  the    forum,    frequently   went  to    the 

operas  consonantes  a  vocalibus  discer-  school  of  Antonius  Gnipho.  Saturn.  1. 

nere,  ipsasque    eas    in    semivocalium  iii.  c.  12. 
numerura,   mutarumque    partiri;    sed  *  Ins-tit.  1.  i.  c.  Γ 

quia  interiora  velut  sacri  hnjus  adeun- 
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A. 

Accent,  on  what  founded,  p.  3.  ety- 
mology of  the  word  how  misapplied, 
ib.  accent  how  closely  connected  with 
quantity,  5.  7.  how  necessary,  6.  af- 
fects the  harmony  of  verse,  37.  151. 
159.  seq.  accent  of  the  Romans,  41, 
42.  seq.  the  rules  of  it,  43.  marks  of 
Roman  accent  misapplied  in  inscrip- 
tions, 60,  seq.  211,  212.  accent  of  the 
Greeks,  79,  seq.  its  use  and  importance, 
86 — 88.  Greek  accent  added  a  grace  to 
the  Roman  verse,  151.  Greek  accent 
different  from   the    Roman,  152,   seq. 

170.  irregrdarity  of  the  Greek  accent, 

171,  seq.  variation  of  it  at  different 
times,  176,  seq.  and  of  the  Roman,  177. 
its  reference  in  Greek  and  Latin  to  the 
quantity  of  following  syllables,  179. 

Acute,  how  it  affects  the  sense,  9. 
coincidence  of  it  with  the  long  quanti- 
ty in  English,  25.  it  does  not  lengthen, 
as  well  as  elevate,  140,  seq.  the  nature 
of  it,  144,  seq.  proved  to  be  consistent 
with  a  short  time,  181.  the  final  Greek 
acute  defended,  186. 

iEolic  dialect,  peculiarity  of  its 
tones,  44,  seg.like  the  Doric,  49.  infu- 
sion of  it  in  the  Roman  language,  50, 
seq.  its  softness  and  want  of  aspiration, 
51,  52. 

Alphabets,  ancient  as  well  as  modern, 
defective  and  redundant,  22. 


Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  his  defi- 
nition of  Προ3-ΜΪι'α,  3.  98. 

Analogy  not  always  to  be  expected 
in  a  language,  168,  seq. 

Ammonius,  on  χάταγμα,  17.  on  the 
accent  of  several  words,  109. 

Άνίΐ/ui  άν£τΐί,  when  applied  to  the 
voice,  their  sense,  5. 

Aristoienus,  his  remark  on  accent, 
5,7. 

Aristophanes  of  Byzantium,  intro- 
ducer of  accentual  marks,  101.  vindi- 
cation of  his  character,  103,  seq.  au- 
thor of  the  marks  of  punctuation, 
104. 

Apollonius  Alex.Dyscolus,  followed 
byPriscian  and  Lascaris,4.  his  remark 
on  the  .55olic  tones,  46.  on  the  want  of 
aspiration  among  the  iEolians,  51.  on 
the  iEolic  digamma,  used  by  Alcaeus, 
Sappho,  Aloman,  64.  how  he  denomi- 
nates the  acute  tone,  82.  on  the  accent 
of  compound  adjectives,  86.  on  the  ac- 
cent of  pronouns,  186.  188. 

Aristotle,  his  distinction  of  accent, 
quantity,  and  spirit,  11.  on  the  neces- 
sity of  regarding  accent,  where  metre 
is  concerned,  38.  on  Ιξϋ  and  ffegv,  81. 
on  the  rhythm  of  prose,  87.  some  pas- 
sages of  his  relating  to  accent,  97 — 99. 
his  account  of  the  acute,  147. 

Aldus,  his  observation  on  the  differ- 
ent dialects  of  the  Italian  language, 
40. 
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Ancients,  the  nicety  of  their  ear,  88. 

Anapaestic  measure,  peculiarity  of 
it,  167. 

Apex,  the  Roman  mark  of  quantity  ; 
difference  between  that  and  accentual 
marks,  60.  seq. 

Άξί-ι;  and  θέτις,  81.  accentual  and 
metrical,  different,  ibid.  82.  162.  seq. 

Aspiration,  what  it  is,  10.  in  many 
Greek  syllables  formerly,  where  it  now 
Las  no  mark,  59.  final,  in  the  Roman, 
Syrian,  and  Egyptian  languages,  ibid, 
why  in  some  Roman  words  of  Greek 
derivation,  and  not  in  others,  52.  seq. 

Attics,  who  are  the  old,  and  later, 
178. 

Augment,  in  verbs,  the  rejection  of 
it  ./Eolic  as  well  as  Ionic,  and  from 
thence  Roman,  56,  57. 

Atonies,  the  doctrine  of  them  vindi- 
cated, 173,  seq. 

Athenaeos,  his  remark  on  the  .dEo- 
lism  of  the  Roman  tones,  58.  on  the 
accent  of  certain  words,  109.  186, 
187. 


B. 


B,  Roman  and  Greek  letter,  its  affi- 
nity with  V,  70,  71. 

Bentley  (Dr.)  his  remark  on  the 
minor  Ionic  measure,  52.  his  applica- 
tion of  the  digamma,  72,  73.  his  ex- 
planation of  a  passage  in  Horace  con- 
firmed by  a  Greek  epigram  found  since 
his  time,  73.  his  remarks  on  the  Latin 
accent,  155,  seq.  whether  his  account  of 
the  metrical  arsis  in  Roman  poets  is 
right,  164,  seq. 

Βλόψ,  expressive  of  the  dropping  of 
water,  19. 

Bowyer  (Mr.)  his  opinion  of  Γ  be- 
ing applied  for  the  digamma,  75. 


Callistratus,  after  Simonides  settled 
the  present  Greek  alphabet,  21. 

Callimachus,  his  scholiast,  on  two 
initial  consonants,  25. 

Caesura,  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
36,  seq.  The  same  not  required  in 
English  verse,  37. 


Caninius,  his  remarks  conformable 
to  those  of  antiquity,  47. 

Capella,  (Martianus)  his  names  of 
accents,  81.  on  the  gravity  and  acute- 
ness  of  sound,  84,  183. 

Charisius,  on  the  quantity  of  tis  iissis, 
19. 

Castorion  Solensis,  particular  mea- 
sure of  his  poem,  37. 

Cassiodorus,  on  the  ^Eol.  digamma 
in  Latin,  65. 

Calabria,  remains  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage there  in  the  time  of  Petrarch, 
120. 

Charax,  his  remark  on  the  accent  of 
some  words,  110. 

Cheke,  (Sir  John)  on  ascertaining 
the  pronunciation  of  letters  from  the 
sounds  of  beasts,  19.  on  the  method  of 
considering  ancient  pronunciation  in 
general,  40.  says, that  accent  and  quan- 
tity were  both  observed  by  his  friends 
in  pronouncing  Greek,  199,  200.  holds 
the  Greek  accents  inviolate,  203. 

Charlemagne,  answered  Greek  am- 
bassadors in  their  own  language, 
137. 

Chrysoloras,  (Emanuel)  at  London 
on  an  embassy  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
the  Second,  122. 

Choriambic  foot,  in  English  metre, 
31. 

Ceporinus,  (Jacob)  on  the  metrical 
power  of  initial  Latin  and  Greek  con- 
sonants, 24. 

Cicero,  his  remark  on  accent,  6,  7. 
his  divisiou  of  sounds,  7.  on  the  quan- 
tity of  iticlytiis,  18.  the  want  of  a.-pi- 
ration  among  the  old  Latins,  55.  his 
writings  depreciated  by  some  of  the 
Greeks,  and  why,  123,  seq.  his  charac- 
ter ill-treated  at  first  by  the  Romans, 
124.  his  remarks  on  the  Greek  nation, 
l-'4,  125.  his  description  of  the  acnte 
sound,  148. 

Comnena  (Anna,  the  Byzantine 
princess),  style  of  her  history,  155. 

Consonants,  the  power  of  two  initial 
ones  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
23,  seq.  vowels  short  before  t v\ . >  Ν 
three  in  Greek,  24,  2.5.  They  do  not 
necessarily  retard  the  voice,  25. 

Cuiiiithui,uu  \owels  long  by  nature. 
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and  position,  1 9.  on  tbe  jEolians  having 
no  dual  number,  45. 

Cratinns,  his  account  of  the  power 
of  the  long  E,  19. 

Cretic  measure  in  our  language,  35. 

D. 

Dactyl  foot,  the  use  of  it  in  English 
metre,  29.  Dactylic  measure  excluded 
from  our  language,  34. 

Dawes  (Mr.)  on  two  initial  conso- 
nants, and  initial  ξ ,  23.  his  application 
of  the  digamma  to  Homer's  metre,  54. 
his  mistake  concerning  the  arsis,  166. 
Despauterius,  on  confounding  ac- 
cent with  quantity,  62. 

Διάβττ,/χα  defined,  from  the  musical 
writers,  182, 183,  seq. 

Digamma  (^Eolic)  the  power  and  ap- 
plication of  it,  50,  seq.  in  Homer's  me- 
tre, 54,  55.  an  account  of  it  in  the  old 
Greek  and  Roman  languages,  64,  seq. 
the  sure  application  of  it,  74.  Mis- 
takes about  it  in  Hesychius,  ibid. 

Dionysius  Thrax,  a  sentence  of  his 
on  accent  misapplied  by  Dr.  G.  142. 

Dionysius  JElius,  on  the  Greeks  re- 
gulating their  accent  by  the  ultimate, 
179. 

Dio  Cassius,  his  spleen  against  Ci- 
cero, 123. 

Diomedes,  his  remark  on  accent, 
6.  119.  a  passage  in  his  works  cor- 
rected, 143. 

Dionysius  (Halicarn.)  on  the  Greek 
origin  of  theRomans,  49.  on  tbejEolism 
of  their  language,  51.  expresses  theiEo- 
lic  digamma  by  the  Attic  ου,  68.  on  the 
accent  of  the  old  Greeks,  80.  a  passage 
of  his  concerning  the  contrariety  of  ac- 
cents to  quantity,  stated  and  explained, 
81 — 87.  on  the  Ποικιλία  of  tbe  Greek 
accents,  171.  how  music  differs  from 
common  discourse,  182,  seq.  observed 
the  accent  of  the  Romans,  173. 

Donatus,  on  tbe  quantity  of  esset, 
essemus,  18. 

D'orville  (Mr.)  on  the  short  ^Eolic 
or  Boeotic  ο  J,  50.  on  tbe  marks  of 
Greek  and  Latin  accentuation,  60.  on 
the  accent  of  the  old  Greeks,  79.  on 
the  present  accentual  marks,  205. 


Draco,  Stratoniceus,  on  dissyllable 
barytone  verbs,  17. 

Dual  number,  none  in  the  iEolic  or 
Roman  language,  45. 

E. 

Enclitic,  the  Roman,  p.  155.  vindi- 
cation of  the  Greek,  174,  seq.  our  Eng- 
lish enclitic  shewn,  175. 

English  language,  the  quantity  of 
it,  15,  seq.  acute  accent  and  long 
quantity  of  it  generally  coincident,  25. 
yet  both  of  them  distinct  and  discerni- 
ble, 25.  the  kinds  of  metre  in  it,  29. 
seq.  the  iambic  hath  a  variety  superior 
to  that  in  ancient  verse,  20.  why  no 
hexameters  in  English  :  the  iambic 
and  trochaic  tendency  of  it,  33,  34. 
different  dialects  of  it,  39.  the  tones 
of  it  more  varied  than  the  Roman, 
154.  the  want  of  varied  inflections 
in  it,  ibid. 

Έ•ζσιτείνυ,  and  Iwi'tos-i?,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  voice,  their  sense,  5. 

Euripides,  the  accenting  of  a  pas- 
sage in  bis  Electra  from  Dionysius  ex- 
plained, 83,  seq. 

Eustathius,  his  remark  on  particular 
words  expressive  of  certain  sounds, 
19.  on  the  jEolic  accent,  46.  his  ac- 
count of  the  first  Greek  settlements  in 
Italy,  48. 


F. 


F,  the  Roman  letter,  not  corres- 
ponding with  tbe  Greek  ψ,  66.  account 
of  it  by  Terentianus  Maurus,  Mart. 
Capella,  Quinctilian,  67. 

Feet,  metrical,  in  our  common  dis- 
course and  prose  compositions,  6. 

Fuinius,  tbe  first  syllable  of  it  long 
in  Ennius,  54. 

Fundanius,  tbe  pronunciation  of  that 
word  by  a  Greek  laughed  at  by  Cice- 
ro, 51. 


Gaudentius,  his  clear  account  of  ac- 
cent and  quantity,  14. 

Garcillasso,  de  la  Vega,  on  the  Peru- 
vian accent,  159. 
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Γ,  the  mistnken  application  of  it  in- 
stead of  digamma,  74,  75.  in  Homer's 
Γίντο  Fevro,  &c. 

Gellius,  (Aulas)  his  remarks  on  tbe 
quantity  of  particular  lung  syllables, 
18.  on  the  summus  tonus  of  Nigi- 
dius,  81. 

Grammarians, Latin  ones  afterQuinc- 
tilia»,  on  the  subject  of  accent,  58. 

Grammarians,  Greek,  who  wrote  on 
accent,  a  list  of  them,  93.  96. 

Greeks,  modern  grammarians,  their 
observations  agreeable  to  those  of  an- 
tiquity, 4.  a  short  vindication  of  thes 
learned  Greek  exiles,  120,  seq.  they 
duly  distinguish  between  accent  and 
quantity,  121. 

Greek  (ancient  language)  introduc- 
tion of  it  into  Italy,  48,  seq.  The  ex- 
tent of  it,  126,  seq.  its  ascendancy  over 
the  Roman,  127,  seq.  though  publicly 
discouraged,  128.  appearance  of  it  in 
the  British  language,  129.  why  used 
by  the  first  publishers  of  the  gospel, 
130.  duration  of  it  shewn,  ibid.  seq. 
alterations  in  it,  151.  it  borrowed  seve- 
ral words  from  the  Latin,  132.  tolera- 
ble purity  of  it  in  very  late  writers, 
ibid,  why  it  subsisted  long  after  the 
Roman,  133.  whether  Alexander's 
Asiatic  expedition  could  affect  it, 
135.  seq. 

Greeks,  accurate  in  the  use  of  their 
pronouns,  175. 

Greece  (modern)  the  liturgies  of 
St.  Basil  and  Chrysostom  used  in  the 
churches  there,  120. 

Greevius  (Job.  Georg.)  copies  of 
the  errors  of  Is.  Vossius,  161. 

G.  (Dr.)  mistakes  a  passage  in 
Dionys.  Halic.  2.  his  error  concern- 
ing the  inconsistency  of  accent  and 
quantity,  7.  concerning  the  quantity  of 
the  northern  languages,  15.  his  strange 
supposition  concerning  the  iEolic  ac- 
cent, 47.  his  mistaken  notion  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  acute,  139,  seq. 
concerning  the  accents  of  words  end- 
ing οίκο;,  160.  his  arguments  drawn 
from  the  irregularity  of  Greek  accents 
answered,  168,  seq.  his  mistake  about 
atonies  and  enclitics,  173,  seq.  about 
the  later  Attics,  178.  about  the  falling 


times  in  the   accentual  thesis   of  Gr. 

and  Lat.  187.  190. 

Grave  sound,    how   it   affects   the 
sense,  9. 

H. 

Hannibal  wrote  in  Greek,  126. 
Herodian,  son  of  Apollonius,  his 
Πξοτχίί»,  4.  on  the  want  of  aspiration 
among  the  jEolians,  51.  his  account  of 
Homer's  Tevto,  75.  how  he  denomi- 
nates the  acute  tone,  81.  on  the  accent 
of  participles  of  prasterit  pass.  171.  on 
the  accent  of  ψασί,  186. 

Hare  (Bp.)  on  the  nature  of  the 
acute,  148. 

Hermogenes,  on  the  accent  of  ίνμο- 
cia  determining  the  sense  of  it,  98. 

Herodius,  his  distich  on  petty  gram- 
marians, 46. 

Henninius,  his  error  concerning  the 
quantity  of  modern  languages,  28. 
concerning  the  Greek  accent,  159,  seq. 
Hemsterhuis,  the  propriety  of  his 
censure  on  Lucian  concerning  Hanni- 
bal's ignorance  of  Greek,  126. 

Homer's  language  JEolic  in  many 
respects,  55,  seq.  objections  to  par- 
ticular passages  of  his  answered  by 
the  help  of  accent,  99.  seq.  his  miurns 
verse,  141. 

Ho-op,  the  Greek  call  on  shipboard, 
19. 

Huelius,  on  the  old  marks  of  punc- 
tuation, 104. 


Iambic  feet,  common  in  discourse, 
34. 

"iSov  the  second  aorist,  for  eFiJov,  75. 

Jnba,  a  Greek  writer,  127. 

Johnson  (Mr.  Samuel)  his  remark 
on  tbe  English  acute,  25. 

Ionic  (minor)  foot,  in  English  me- 
tre, 31.  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans, 32. 

Irish,  an  account  of  their  pronun- 
ciation, 39. 

Irregularity  of  language  in  general 
considered,  168,  seq. 

Italian  language,  the  accent  of  it, 
1. ).•). 
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L. 

Lascaris,  his  definition  of  ΠξοτχΙΙα, 
3.  his  remarks  agreeable  lo  the  rules 
of  antiquity,  4. 

Lascaris  (John,  or  Janus),  his  epi- 
taph on  himself,  117. 

Languages,  the  northern  ones  have 
quantity  as  well  as  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man, 14,  seq.  we  must  not  in  all  cases 
argue  from  one  to  auother,  189. 

Latins  (ancient)  want  of  aspiration 
in  their  language,  and  why,  52,  seq. 
abbreviations  among  them,  as  among 
the  old  Greeks,  56. 

Lipsins,  recommends  the  use  of  the 
Roman  apex,  44.  on  the  want  of  aspi- 
ration among  the  old  Latins,  52.  on  the 
abbreviations  among  the  old  Latins  and 
Greeks,  56.  on  the  accentual  marks  mis- 
applied in  some  Latin  inscriptions,  61. 
his  emendation  of  a  line  of  Afranius  and 
Pacuvius,  71.  on  the  nature  of  the 
acute,  147. 

Leo  X.  his  regard  for  literature, 
118.  bis  Greek  academy,  ibid. 

Aoyoi&riq  poetry,  what  it  was,  112. 

Longinus,  on  long  and  short  times, 
23. 

Lucillius,  on  the  long  and  short  Ro- 
man I.  20. 

Lyric  Greek  poems,  many  destroyed 
in  the  later  ages,  on  account  of  their 
impurity,  138. 

M. 

Marks,  of  accent  and  quantity,  an- 
cient like  the  modern,  3,  4.  the  mis- 
application of  them  in  modern  edi- 
tions of  Latin  authors,  44. 

Marks  of  accent  not  used  nor  want- 
ed by  the  ancient  Greeks,  99,  seq. 
why  more  wanted,  when  used,  than 
marks  of  quantity,  101,  seq.  when, 
and  by  whom  introduced,  102,  seq. 
proof  of  their  appearance  in  very  old 
copies,  before  Christ,  108,  seq.  their 
misapplication,  113.  their  present  po- 
sition conformable  to  the  accounts  of 
the  old  tones,  176,  seq.  their  use  in 
the  case  of  homonymous  words  consi- 
dered, 180,  seq.  their  three  places  in 
Greek,  different   from  the    Latin,  de- 


fended, 185.  190.  The  present  marks 
not  to  be  suppressed,  198,  seq.  may  be 
properly  applied  by  an  English  voice, 
199. 

Macrobius,  on  the  different  accent 
of  the  Greek  infinitives,  59.  on  acute 
sounds,  148. 

Metre,  founded  in  quantity  alone, 
56.  Roman  and  Greek  metre  alike, 
but  modulation  different,  158. 

Michaelis,  his  remark  on  expressing 
the  Greek  accent  distinct  from  quan- 
tity, 200. 

Melancthon.his  remark  on  the  Greek 
and  Latin  marks  of  accent,  60.  on 
confounding  accent  with  quantity,  62. 

Mceris  Atticista,  on  the  second  ά 
of  αγοξάζω,  17.  on  the  accent  of  cer- 
tain words,  109. 

Markland  (Mr.)  his  opinion  of  the 
Greek  accents,  206. 

Montfaucon,  on  the  time  when  ac- 
centual marks  were  most  used,  111. 

Monks,  of  the  dark  ages,  their  lite- 
rary merit,  136,  seq. 

Morhoff,  his  brief  account  of  the 
learned  Greek  exiles,  121. 

Muretus,  a  piece  of  criticism  of  his 
considered,  192. 

Music,  how  it  differs  from  discourse, 
2.  182. 

Musical  composers,  how  they  per- 
verted right  accent  and  quantity  in  set- 
ting words  to  music,  according  to  Dio- 
nysius,  82,  seq. 

Musurus  (Marcus  of  Crete),  his  fa- 
mous elegy,  118.  his  care  of  several 
Greek  editions,  116.  Dedication  of 
Aldus  to  him,  ibid. 

N. 

Natural,  what  properly  called  so  in 
speech,  28. 

Nigidius,  on  the  accent  of  Valeri, 
81. 

Ν  orris  (Cardinal)  confounds  the  Ro- 
man apex  with  the  accentual  mark,  61. 

O. 

Όξύττ,;,  account  of  it  from  Aristoxe- 

nus,  5-  the  senses  of  οξύς,  144,  seq. 
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Olympiodoras,  his  remark  on  the 
solemnity  of  the  Roman  tones,  153. 

Oratorical  accent  different  from  sj  lia- 
ble, 12,  13. 

Orthography,  old  Roman,  of  vow- 
els, 20. 

Otho  II.  Emperor,  owed  his  escape 
from  the  enemy  to  his  knowledge  of 
Greek,  137. 

Oi  diphthong  short  among  the  JEo- 
lians,  50.  in  Homer,  ibid. 

P. 

Tlpuc-xiia,  its  old  Greek  definition 
given  imperfectly,  3. 

Palatiam  derived,  according  to  Eus- 
tathius  and  Dionys.  Hal.  from  Παλλάν- 
Tisy,  named  after  Pallas  the  son  of 
Evander,  48,  49. 

Perizonius,  on  the  accent  of  the  an- 
cients, 41. 

Petrarch  learnt  Greek  from  a  Cala- 
brian  monk,  120. 

Philelphns,  his  remark  on  the  iEo- 
lism  of  Homer,  56.  on  the  state  of  the 
Greek  language  before  the  taking  of 
Constantinople,  116. 

Philodemns,  his  epigram  to  which 
Horace  alludes,  73. 

Pierson  (John),  his  remark  on  the 
variation  of  accent  and  spirit  in  the 
old  Greek,  and  in  his  own  language,  40. 

Pilatus  (Leontius),  Gr.  master  of 
Boccace,  120. 

Plato,  on  the  accent  of  certain  words, 
80.  his  remarks  on  the  nice  attention  of 
the  Greeks  to  their  language,  89. 

Pliny,  on  the  introduction  of  the 
Greek  language  into  Italy,  49. 

Plutarch,  his  distinction  between  ac- 
cent and  quantity,  8.  A  passage  of 
his  concerning  the  accent  of  Άι-Λλιπι- 
i;,  90,  seq.  of  'Βξμον,  92.  on  the  nature 
of  acute  sounds,  147. 

Perrault  injudiciously  ridicules  a  pas- 
sage in  Homer,  155. 

Guam  ίίατττ,ματίΜ,  and  Γΐηιχτ,ς,  their 
difference,  184,  seq. 

Pope  (Mr.)  his  mistake,  in  ridiculing 
Dr.  Kentley,  72. 

Porphyry,  a  MS.  sentence  of  his  on 
accent  misapplied  by  Dr.  G.,  1 42. 


Priscian,  his  account  of  accent,  quan- 
tity, and  spirit,  10.  His  remark  on  the 
final  aspiration  of  the  Syrian  and  ./Egyp- 
tian languages,  39.  on  the  iEolism  of 
the  Roman  language,  50,  seq.  on  the 
digamma  in  the  perfect  tenses,  54.  on 
arsk  and  thesis,  82.  on  the  Roman  and 
Greek  pronouns,  175. 

Pronunciation,  of  all  languages, how 
established,  26,  seq. 

Prose,  the  rhythm  of  it,  86 — 88. 

Psellus  (Michael),  his  versus  poli- 
tici,  113. 

<t>9iyyv;t  the  meaniug  of  it,  9. 

Q. 

Quantity,  on  what  founded,  4.  how 
necessary,  6.  the  different  degrees  of 
long  and  longer,  short  and  shorter 
times,  17,  seq.  the  authority  of  quan- 
tity, on  what  founded,  26,  seq.  alone, 
not  a  sufficient  foundation  of  mnch  har- 
mony, 28.  ancient  quantity  not  ob- 
served by  the  enemies  of  accents,  191, 
seq. 

Quinctilian,  on  the  want  of  aspira- 
tion among  the  old  Latins,  52.  ou  the 
tone-pipe  of  Gracchus,  182.  on  the 
Roman  and  Greek  accent,  151. 

R. 

Rhodiginus,  Cael.  his  account  of  the 
formation  and  duration  of  sounds,  9. 

Rhythm  more  complex,  than  metre, 
36.  may  be  bad,  where  metre  is  good, 
ibid,  but  not  in  English,  37.  the  reason 
of  this,  38. 

'Ρυβμός,  poetical,  Scaliger's  account 
of  it,  ibid,  its  enlarged  sense,  205. 

Roman  language,  derived  from  the 
iEolic,  44,  seq.  whether  it  has  a  dual 
number,  45.  Romans  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge the  Greek  origin  of  their 
language,  57.  did  not  use  accentual 
marks,  59.  the  sameness  and  uniformity 
of  the  Roman  accent,  151.  its  difference 
from  the  Greek,  152,  seq.  the  supposed 
majesty  of  it,  153. 

Rules,  relating  to  language,  follow- 
ing it,  not  directing  it,  26. 

Rutgersius  gives  a  ridiculous  de- 
scription of  some  strolling  Greeks,  120. 
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S,  Roman  consonant,  sometimes  sub- 
stituted for  the  Greek  aspirate,  54. 

Scaliger  (Jul.)  his  division  of  the 
modes  of  sound,  10.  on  the  long  penul- 
timates of  genitives  of  pronouns,  21. 
on  the  name  of  grave  and  acute,  41.  on 
the  sound  of  the  digamma,  69.  on  the 
arsis  and  thesis,  81.  on  the  Roman  ac- 
cent, 156.  on  the  arbitrary  form  of  lan- 
guage, 169.  remarks  on  his  manner  of 
considering  the  old  tones,  189. 

Salmasius,  his  remark  on  monosylla- 
bles, 56.  on  the  affinity  between  the 
Roman  Β  and  consonant  V,  71.  his  ac- 
count of  the  acute  tone,  148. 

Sarpedonius  follows  the  errors  of 
Is.  Vossius,  160. 

Sense,  of  hearing  as  well  as  seeing, 
corrected  by  judgment,  194. 

Scioppius  Gasp,  his  remark  on  mo- 
dern pronunciation,  195. 

Scots,  in  their  pronunciation  sepa- 
rate the  acute  tone  from  the  long  time, 
25.  an  account  of  their  pronunciation, 
38. 

Scholiast,  on  Hephaestion,  his  re- 
mark on  the  different  degrees  of  long 
quantity,  17.  his  mistake  concerning 
the  power  of  the  acute,  141. 

Schol.  on  Euripides,  concerning  the 
old  Greek  orthography,  21. 

Schol.  on  Theocrit.  concerning  the 
iEolic  accent,  46.  , 

Schol.  on  Homer,  concerning  the 
accent  of  ίμαξ-τη,  109. 

Sextns  Empiricus,  on  the  number  of 
Greek  vowels,  21. 

Seneca,  the  difference  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  language  characterized  by 
him,  153. 

Sergius,  his  description  of  the  di- 
gamma, 38. 

Servius,  on  the  Greek  settlements  in 
Italy,  49.  on  the  digamma  in  the  per- 
fect tenses,  54.  on  words  with  the  Greek 
accent  in  Latin  verse,  151.  on  the  ac- 
cent of  some  penultimates  in  Latin, 
187. 

2tya.\ki;  in  Homer  well  explained 
by  Dr.  Taylor,  74. 


Sounds,  on  the  division  of  them  into 
high  and  low,  accent  is  founded,  3.  on 
their  different  length,  quantity,  4. 

Sophocles,  two  passages  in  his  (Edip. 
Col.  corrected,  77. 

Smith  (Mr.  Thomas),  on  the  restora- 
tion of  ancient  pronunciation,  196. 

Spirit,  aspiration,  and  emphasis,  dis- 
tinguished from  accent  and  quantity,  9. 
seq. 

Stephens  (Hen.)  his  account  of  gra- 
vity and  acuteness  of  sound,  5.  on  the 
Greek  marks  of  accent,  180. 

Stephanus  (de  Urbibus)  on  the  Mo- 
lic  accent,  46. 

T. 

Taylor  (Dr.)  on  the  different  pow- 
ers of  vowels,  20.  on  the  α-τιγμαι  of 
Herodiau's  Catholic  prosody,  from  the 
Anthologia,  95.  on  the  accentuated 
Herculaneum  inscription,  210,  seq. 

Terentianus  (Maurus)  on  an  initial 
S  joined  with  another  consonant,  23. 
on  the  minor  Ionic  measure  in  Horace, 
32.  on  the  digamma,  51.  68.  on  the 
miurus  verse  in  Gr.  and  Lat.  141.  on 
the  accent  of  Σχκξίτνν,  144.  on  the 
metrical  arsis  and  thesis,  163. 

Teiv»,  the  prosodical  sense  of  it  and 
its  derivatives,  80,  81. 

Τόπος,  the  meaning  of  the  word  when 
applied  to  the  voice,  14. 

Triclinius  (Demetrius)  his  observa- 
tion on  the  marks  of  accent,  110. 

Trochee  foot,  the  use  and  force  of 
it  in  English  verse,  30. 

Trypho,  on  the  accent  of  certain 
words,  108. 

Tzetzes,  his  remark  on  the  aspira- 
tion of  the  Attics,  39. 

Tzetzes  (John),  bis  versus  Politici 
and  their  metre,  112,  seq.  his  know- 
ledge of  trae  quantity,  114. 

Tyranmo,  his  treatise  on  the  Roman 
language,  with  what  view  written,  58, 


U. 


V,  the  Roman  letter,  the  use  and 
power  of  it,  65,  seq.  like  the  Greek  oi, 
English  oo  and  w,  French  ou,  69. 
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Ulpiari,  his  remark  on  the  artful 
mistake  of  Demos,  in  pronouncing  the 
word  (Λΐιτβαπός,  91. 

Vanderhardt  (Herman),  his  treatise, 
and  opinion  concerning  the  Greek  ac- 
centual marks,  13. 

Varro,  on  the  quantity  of  the  first 
syllable  in  pluit,  lu.it,  54.  unwilling  to 
accept  a  Greek  etymology,  57.  on  the 
want  of  analogy  in  language,  170. 

Verses  found  often  in  prose,  86. 

Verwey  adopts  the  errors  of  Is. 
Vossius,  161. 

Victorinus,  on  the  quantity  of  in 
compounded,  18. 

Victorinus  (Marius)  on  the  subdi- 
vision of  times,  22.  on  the  metrical 
arsis  and  thesis,  163. 

Victorius  (Peter)  on  the  traces  of 
Greek  in  the  Tuscan  language,  48.  on 
the  particular  sense  of  θοίς  in  Homer, 
146. 

Virgil,  his  propriety  in  translating 
Homer's  βαξυί-τίνίχνν,  5.  his  prejudice 
in  favour  of  the  Latin  origination  of 
his  own  language,  57.   a   conjectural 


emendation  of  a  passage  in  jEn.  v.  76. 
his  sense  of  uda  vox,  185. 

Vossius  (Isaac)  what  ages  of  Gre- 
cism  he  allows  to  be  pure,  46.  his  hy- 
pothesis concerning  the  Greek  accents 
erroneous,  149,  seq. 

Vossius  (Gerard)  on  the  misapplica- 
tion of  accentual  marks  in  some  Latin 
inscriptions,  61. 

Vowels,  doubtful  ones,  their  nature 
and  different  powers,  20,  seq.  Roman 
long  ones  formerly  expressed  by  two 
characters,  ibid,  long,  though  coming 
immediately  before  other  vowels,  24. 
short  before  more  than  one  or  two  con- 
sonants, ibid.  28.  a  greater  number 
of  them  make  a  language  more  harmo- 
nious, 28. 

Vulgar  pronunciation,  in  what  the 
corruption  of  it  chiefly  consists,  47. 

W. 

Welch,  an  account  of  their  pronun- 
ciation, 39. 

Women,  Greek  and  Roman,  retain 
best  the  purity  of  their  language,  116. 
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